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There is no “equal” to floors of Summitville Genuine Ceramic 
Quarry Tile. They are fire-proof, water-proof, acid-proof and the 
beautiful natural colors will never fade. Floors of Summitville Quarry 
Tile require neither waxing nor expensive maintenance. 
Constant abuse by generations of active children will not mar 
or change the beauty of Summitville Quarry Tile. 
If you want the complete story of Summitville’s 
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6 beautiful Quarry Tile; Glazed Frost-proof Quarry Tile 
in 18 decorator colors; and the sensational 





3 12-veneer large unit Ceramic Tile... consult 
your local ceramic tile contractor 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Andrews, Texas 
ARCHITECT: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Assoc. 
GEN. CONT.: Chas. Ramsey & Co. 

TILE CONT.: West Texas Brick & Tile Co, 
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JUDICIAL, OFFICE and LABOR BUILDINGS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Architects for all buildings: A. Thomas Bradbury & Associates, Atlonto, Georgia 
JUDICIAL, OFFICE AND LABOR BUILDINGS also DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE BLDG. 


General Contractor: Thompson-Street Co. © Mechancial Engineers: Newcomb & Boyd 
Mechanical Contractors: Huffman-Wolfe Southern Corp. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH BUILDING 


General Contractor: George A. Fuller Co. © Mechanical Engineers: Brewer & Mundy - 
Mechanical Contractors: James E. Smith & Sons, Inc. 
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Entrance to AGRICULTURAL BUILDING which is 
completely air conditioned and Powers controlled. 
Marble sculptures show Georgia farm products. 
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Georgia's proud new Capitol Hill buildings 
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Air Conditioned Comfort throughout these distinguished buildings 
and the Executive Suite in the old Capitol Building is auto- 
matically regulated by Powers air conditioning control systems. 
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GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH BUILDING 


Throughout the huge Judicial, Office and Labor Building, the perimeter under- 
window remote air conditioning units are controlled by 254 Powers Heating- 
Cooling remote bulb thermostats operating 817 Powers Packless Control 
Valves—Eight central fan systems under Powers control provide con- 
ditioned air for the interior zones. Similar controls, involving the use of 113 
Powers H-C thermostats and 317 Packless Control Valves are used for peri- 
meter unit conditioners in the Agriculture Building. 


The Department of Health Building, now under construction, will be 
equipped with a complete Control Center Panel from which the entire air 
conditioning system can be operated and all thermal conditions checked 
Powers control system for this building includes individual room control of 
all perimeter unit conditioners. Interior zones are served by high-pressure 
dual duct systems with individual controls of each mixing box unit. Central 
chilled water and hot water systems for all buildings are Powers controlled. 


Dependable Year after Year performance of Powers control systems in 
these monumental buildings will pay back a highly profitable return in fuel 
savings, comfort and lowest cost for maintenance. 


In Your New Building whether it be a school, hospital, church or com. 
mercial building ask your architect or engineer to include a Powers Quality 
System of Temperature and Humidity Control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 





SKOKIE, \unors|Oftces in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control es ~\ 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


SSW 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES, architects and engineers 
ROBERT E. McKEE GENERAL CONTRACTOR, INC., general contractor 
J. S. BROWN—E. F. OLDS PLUMBING & HEATING CORP., plumbing contractor 
NOLAND COMPANY, INC., plumbing wholesaler 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP., fixture manufacturer 


Grady Memorial 
Hospital 


ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 









NEW FAME FOR 66-YEAR-OLD NAME 


e A few months ago this new $25-million hospital 
was opened and assigned the honor of carrying for- 
ward the proud name, GRADY, its predecessor 
founded in 1892. This 2]-story structure occupies 
an entire city block in downtown Atlanta, Ga. It 
contains 16 operating rooms, 10 delivery rooms and 
22 emergency rooms. Facilities for more than 1,000 
bed patients and accommodations for 150 resident 
physicians and interns are provided. Its out-patient 
clinic will have an ultimate capacity of 4,000 pa- 
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Write for completely descriptive catalog 


CYA Sf 
5 SLOAN DULL: VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO »* ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 


tients per day. Food service is provided by three 
cafeterias, and a kitchen capable of preparing 6,000 
meals per day. In addition to instruction conducted 
by the Emory University School of Medicine, the 
Grady contains a School of Nursing, and the largest 
schools of Medical Technology and X-ray Technology 
in the Southeast. As are thousands of other expertly 
plannedand skillfully erected buildings, the new Grady 
Memorial Hospitalis equipped with sLOAN Flush VALVES, 
most favored of all for more than a half century. 
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SPENDING FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 





BOX SCORE OF CONSTRUCTION 


(Expenditures in millions of dollars) 


PRIVATE BUILDING 


Nonresidential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings, 


warehouses 


Stores; restaurants; 


garages 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital; 
institutions 
Residential 
(nonfarm) 
Public utilities 


Total Private* 


PUBLIC BUILDING 

Nonresidential 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital; 

institutions 

Residential 

Military 

Highways 

Sewer; water 


Total Public* 


*GRAND TOTAL 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 


of parts. 


** Less than 1 per cent. 


Sept. 

1958 
742 
174 
316 


168 
148 
80 


53 


52 


_ 


565 


Jan.-Sept. 
1958 1957 


6,489 7,071 
1,914 2,704 
2,611 


2,596 


1,492 1,353 


1,119 1,243 
623 636 
412 384 
460 370 


»742 12,760 12,544 


4,433 4,213 


3,229 25,085 25,225 


425 
33 
258 


35 
73 
125 
685 
130 


3,416 3,368 
285 368 
2,160 2,102 
256 257 
578 342 
850 985 
4,215 3,836 
1,036 1,021 


1,606 11,282 10,659 


4,835 36,367 35,884 
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News 


Record spending for new construction continues, 
but tighter mortgage money worries builders 


Total spending for new construction 
rose to a new monthly record in Sep- 
tember, and brought construction ex- 
penditures for the first nine months of 
this year to $36.4 billion, about 1 per 
cent higher than for the same period in 
1957. The volume of spending for Sep- 
tember alone was about $4.8 billion, 
which was 3 per cent higher than in 
September 1957. 

The 
latest 


most striking feature of the 
government report on building 
outlays was the upsurge of private resi- 
dential construction. Spending for new 
dwelling units in September ($1.3 bil- 
lion) was 11 per cent higher than in 
September 1957, and in the first nine 
months of 1958 ran 2 per cent ahead 
of 1957. The Department of Labor an- 
nounced that 108,000 new private units 
were started in September, raising the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of new 
starts to 1,220,000—the highest rate in 
three years. For the first nine months 
of this year, the annual rate works out 
to 1,054,000 new starts compared with 
only 985,000 in the first nine months of 
last year. 

Public 
per cent 


building, meanwhile, rose 6 
1957 in the first nine 
months of this year, largely because of 
the quickening pace of highway con- 
struction (up 10 per cent over the first 
nine months of 1957), and a 69 per cent 
increase in spending for public housing, 
mostly Capehart Act housing—i.e., new 
units on military installations. The 
highway building speed-up has proved a 
particular blessing for cement manufac- 
turers, who last month announced that 
shipments were well above 
levels, particularly in the 
However, most cement manufacturers 
doubted that there would be a price 
increase soon, for despite rising wages 
and fuel costs, capacity is still well 
above shipments. 


over 


seasonal 
Midwest. 


Two of the biggest minus areas in 
building are industrial building and the 
construction of stores, restaurants, and 
garages. Industrial building was down 
41 per cent in September as compared 
with September 1957, and for the first 
nine months was 29 per cent below the 
similar period in 1957. Although store 
building was off 10 per cent in the first 
nine months, signs of a recovery (pre- 
dicted last month by ForuM Consultant 
Miles Colean) are showing up. The 


year-to-year lag in September was only 
1 per cent. But office building construc- 
tion, which was up 10 per cent for the 
first nine months, began showing the 
first signs of weakness in September 
volume of new office construction was 
3 per cent below September 1957. 

The big question in the building out- 
look now is the possible effect of tighter 
money on the volume of new construc- 
tion, particularly on the private resi- 
dential sector, which accounts for 26 
per cent of all building (see below). 


Tighter money threatens 
home-building revival 


The specter of tight mortgage money, 
so tight that it could again cripple 
home building as it did last year, was 
giving bankers, builders, and 
mists the shivers last month. 
C. Hall, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, summed up the 
feelings of many: “‘After a few months 
of a reversal of the downward trend in 
interest rates, we face the prospect of 
having funds diverted from mortgage 
investment as 


econo- 
John 


rapidly as they 
turned toward it last winter.” 
Home building has experienced a re- 
markable recovery in the past few 
months, with new starts hitting an an- 
nual rate of 1,220,000 in September, 
well above the nine-year low of last 
February (915,000). This has been due 
largely to easier conditions in the money 
market 


were 


resulting from a combination 
of lower interest rates and an infusion 
of new funds into mortgage investment 
But last month this picture was already 
changing drastically. The $1 billion in 
emergency funds that was handed to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation last April for buying government 
insured mortgages has been exhausted, 
and interest rates in the money market 
generally lately taken a sharp 
Even the Federal Hous 
ing Administration experienced the 
pangs of money shortage when it an 
nounced that it had already run through 
most of the $4 billion in new insuring 


have 
swing upward. 


authority that Congress granted it last 


continued on page 6 








spring. In an effort to husband its 
fast-dwindling insurance fund, FHA 
has set up a new system under which it 
will not make firm reservations of in- 
surance funds for new mortgages, but 
will only issue a less binding “agree- 


ment to insure.” Under this system, 
home builders may have more difficulty 
getting mortgage money from lenders, 
as the new commitment will not be so 
binding on FHA as was its usual com- 
mitment method. 

Due to the government’s long-stand- 
ing policy of putting interest rate ceil- 
ings on federally insured or guaranteed 
mortgages—which are all-important in 
the housing market—yields on these 
mortgages look increasingly unattrac- 
tive as yields on other securities—par- 
ticularly government and _ corporate 
bonds—rise. Mortgages insured by the 
Veterans’ Administration, with an in- 
terest ceiling of 4.75 per cent, are al- 
ready far out of line with the general 
market (5.5 to 6 per cent), and mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration are selling at discounts 
of 2 to 3 per cent. There has already 
been a shrinkage in requests for ap- 
praisals by VA—they dropped 6.5 per 
cent in September, to the lowest 
monthly mark since last April. 

Another indication of how tight 
mortgage money has become recently 
was the heavy amount of mortgages 
$9 million in one week last month 
offered to FNMA as part of its sec- 
ondary market program. As money 
tightens, builders and lenders offer 
mortgages they hold to FNMA, in 
order to get cash with which to make 
new mortgages—at higher rates. 

Some Congressmen are concerned 
about the possible effects of tighter 
money on home building. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D. 
Texas) said a new housing bill would 
have “the highest priority” when Con- 
gress convenes. Representative Albert 
Rains (D, Alabama), chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the House 
Banking & Currency Committee, said 
last month that the “first order of busi- 
ness” in considering housing legislation 
in January ought to be an additional 
$1 billion in new funds for FNMA. 

Actually, the present mortgage mar- 
ket is not likely to get any better in the 
near future. Although the shortage 
may not become so severe as last year, 
the Federal Reserve Board has indi- 
cated that it intends to adopt a firm 
policy against inflation on a_ broad 
front. Just two weeks ago, the Fed 
raised its discount rate—the interest 
rate it charges member banks when 
they borrow from the Fed—from 2 per 


6 


cent to 2.5 per cent. This follows a }, 
of 1 per cent increase last August. 
More important, the U.S. Treasury, 
which early last month borrowed $3.5 
million selling short-term issues at at- 
tractive rates, still has a staggering 
amount of refinancing to do in coming 
months ($30.8 billion in six months), 
and must carry it out in the face of 
heavy competition for investment funds 
from corporations, states, and localities. 
As ForuM Consultant Miles Colean 
said recently: “Much depends on how 
the Treasury handles its staggering 
financing operations, and the way in 
which the Federal Reserve gives it an 
assist.” 


Chicago renewal project 
approved over protests 


Chicago’s $38-million Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood urban renewal project met its se- 
verest test last month, when the housing 
and planning committee of the City 
Council finally approved plans for the 
redevelopment as drawn up by Webb & 
Knapp Incorporated and the University 
of Chicago (ForuM, April 1958). The 
decision marked the end of the first 
round of a bitter struggle that has seen 
Catholic, Negro, and Communist pres 
sure groups allied in a common cause 
against the redevelopment proposal for 
the 900-acre site on the South Side. 
Leading the battle has been Mon- 
signor John J. Egan, executive director 
of the Cardinal’s Conservation Commit- 
tee for the Chicago Archdiocese, which 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 





MSGR. EGAN 


is the largest archdiocese (nearly 2 mil- 
lion Catholics) in the U.S. Egan is 
basically opposed to the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood project for three reasons: 

> He wants more public housing for 
low-income groups. There will be 84 
units of low-rent housing built in the 
area under the plan, and Egan wants 
at least 200 units. 

> Egan says no land should be cleared 
until it is immediately ready for re-use. 

> He wants a “coordinated” relocation 
program (about 19,000 persons will be 
moved from the area) in stages to avoid 


overcrowding in other areas of the city. 

Joining Egan in opposing the plan 
were various Negro groups (including 
the NAACP) both in the area and out- 
side it. One of the most vociferous ob- 
jectors was James West, executive sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of 
Illinois, who characteristically reviled 
the plan as “a design by certain banking 
interests to wall off a select section of 
the city from the tidal wave breaking 
out of the blighted ghetto next door.” 

The Catholic opposition to Hyde 
Park-Kenwood has put Chicago politi- 
cians, particularly Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, in an uncomfortable position. 
Daley, a Catholic, has backed the plan 
consistently, although he does not rule 
out possible minor changes to soothe the 
pressure groups. One well-known Catho- 
lic layman, Jerome G. Kerwin, a profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, dis 
agrees with Egan, and says that “many 
people of my own faith are concerned” 
over the Church’s stand. 

Leaders of other faiths do not agree 
with Egan either. Rev. Leslie Penning 
ton, of the First Unitarian Church, 
warns that any additional public hous- 
ing should be well scattered “to avoid 
concentration of social problems.” Rabbi 
Jacob J. Weinstein has urged adoption 
of the plan in order “to preserve the 
harmony of races, nationalities, creeds, 
eggheads and squares, Bourbons and 
Babbitts, who have made it the colorful 
and exciting neighborhood that it is.” 

The hassle over Hyde Park-Kenwood, 
and particularly the Catholic church’s 
role in it, is being closely watched by all 
city officials interested in urban renewal. 
In a magazine article last spring, Egan 
indicated that the execution of the whole 
urban renewal program is open to seri- 
ous question. He said, “There are alarm- 
ing indications that this program, which 
affects the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals and the existence 
of so many institutions such as our 
Catholic parishes, is beginning to slip 
away from the people who eventuaily 
must pay for it and must endure incon- 
veniences for its execution.” 

One of the prime purposes of urban 
renewal, of course, has been to lure 
upper- and middle-income families 
(which are usually white) back into 
the city by providing new housing in a 
pleasant urban environment. This ap- 
proach necessarily involves displacing 
lower-income families to other areas, 
and frequently means building public 
housing. If there should be a concerted 
effort by the Catholic church to oppose 
this approach, it could cause a reap- 
praisal of the whole renewal program, 
and, in some areas, kill it completely. 
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Which building won the competition? 


One of the biggest architectural compe- 
titions ever held closed last month with 
the final judging of the eight designs 
for a new Toronto city hall shown be- 


PANDA 


low. The eight finalists had been se- 
lected from 520 contestants from 42 
countries, and each of the eight got 
$7,500. The five judges were unanimous 


ARCHITECTS: HALLDOR GUNNLOGSSON & JORNE NIELSEN, COPENHAGEN 


ARCHITECT: 


DAVID E, HORNE, TORONTO 





ARCHITECT: VILJO REWELL, HELSINKI 


News 


fered eh ame! 


in picking a winner from the eight, all 
of which the jury termed “of an excep- 
tionally high standard.” To find out 
which entry won, turn to page 9. 
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ARCHITECT: WILLIAM B. HAYWARD, PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECT: I. M. PEI, NEW YORK 





WHITE i so muck more off catine | 


Trinity white—the whitest white cement—is a true portland. 


The gleaming sparkling whiteness as mass or contrast increases the 
ri fohitig- Me) Me loroleMe(-tilo| MMM OLY] Mico) @ieleeulli-vaitlge] Mae ae-ti MU liCy 
stucco; terrazzo; and wherever high light-reflection is indicated. 


Trinity white meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. 


€« This greyness of 
grey portland cement is 
absent in Trinity White 
That's why Trinity White 
is best where concrete is 
to be tinted. There is no 
muddiness to your colors. 
You get cleaner, truer 
values. 








‘A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. °* Chicago °* Dallas °* Chattanooga ° Tampe * Los Angeles 
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Winner of the competition was Viljo 
Rewell (picture, below), a 48-year-old 
Finnish architect. Rewell will get $25,- 
000 in cash (on top of the $7,500 each 
semifinalist gets) and an estimated $1 
million in fees to design and supervise 
construction of the building, which is 
supposed to cost around $18 million. 

The five judges of the competition 
were Sir William Holford of Great 
Britain, Ernesto Rogers from Italy, 
C.E. Pratt from Vancouver, Gordon 
Stephenson from Toronto, and Eero 


TORONTO TELEGRAM 





THE WINNER AT TORONTO 


Viljo Rewell (pronounced Rev-ell), 48- 
year-old Finnish architect, was in 
Zurich, Switzerland when the news 
reached him that he had been picked 
over 519 other entrants as winner of 
the international competition for the 
Toronto City Hall. Rewell’s first reac- 
tion was, ‘I’m thrilled beyond words,”’ 
as he prepared to make his first trip to 
Canada. Rewell is a graduate of Hel- 
sinki’s Institute of Technology, and 
worked for a while as assistant to Fin- 
land’s famed Alvar Aalto. So far, all 
his work has been in Finland, where he 
has designed apartment houses, office 
buildings, factories, schools, churches, 
and a nine-story hotel in Helsinki. He 
is superintendent of the Museum of 
Finnish Architecture, and he says archi- 
tectural competitions in Finland ‘‘have 
an important position in our traditions.”’ 
Rewell has three daughters, and is an 
ardent yachtsman. When asked by the 
Toronto Star if he was Finland’s most 
prominent architect, Rewell replied, ‘‘l 
don’t like to say it, but | might rank 
about second.’’ 
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Saarinen of the U.S. Professor Eric 
Arthur of the School of Architecture, 
University of Toronto, was professional 
adviser and  nonvoting chairman. 
Saarinen, Rogers, and Pratt reportedly 
favored Rewell’s design from the first, 
but Holford and Stephenson were op- 
posed to it, largely on practical grounds. 

Holford and Stephenson agreed that 
Rewell’s design is the most imaginative 
of the entries, but they questioned its 
suitability to the site and “as an 
answer to the requirements of the ad- 
ministrative program.” Their specific 
criticisms may very well lead to fairly 
heavy revisions in the design, although 
the basic concept of two curved towers 
cupping a saucer-shaped assembly hall 
will probably remain. These are the 
main criticisms of the minority: 

1. The blank concrete walls of the 
towers “shut out the city” to the north, 
east, and partially to the west. (The 
walls facing into the assembly hall are 
to be glass.) The minority suggests that 
these walls, rising 356 feet for the high- 
er tower, and 290 feet for the other 
one, could have “‘an adverse effect on 
the future redevelopment” of the area. 

2. The “internal circulation” in the 
building complex is too complicated, 
making movement from one structure 
to another more difficult than it should 
be. 

3. The council chamber itself, nestling 
between the two skyscrapers, has “de- 
fects as working accommodation, and a 
poor outlook.” 

4. “The form of construction proposed 
for the office towers is probably the 
most expensive which could be devised 
for vertical slabs,” [it will cost] “‘much 
more than the council had in mind.” 

Rewell’s design won enthusiastic sup- 
port from all the jury as “the most orig- 
inal in conception of any of those sub- 
mitted.” The jury added, “Its monu- 
mental qualities are of a high order and 
it is a composition of great strength. 
Its shape is distinctive and dramatic, 
setting it apart from other structures 
in Toronto and from administrative and 
office buildings everywhere.” Holford 
himself called it ‘‘a new symbol of civic 
administration ... it combines the sym- 
bolic with the practical for the first time 
in such a public building.” 

Toronto is bound by the rules of the 
competition to go ahead with Rewell’s 
design, and Mayor Nathan Phillips 
and other city officials have already 
voiced their enthusiasm for it. Cost of 
the project may be the biggest stum- 
bling block, however unofficial 
estimates are that cost as 


(some 
it might 
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much as $30 million), and there will 
probably be further revising of Rewell’s 
design to cut down on its more costly 
elements. 


Executives propose Lower 


Manhattan renewal 


A few months ago, a new group called 
the Downtown-Lower Manhattan Asso- 
ciation was formed with the purpose of 
framing plans for the future develop- 
ment of what are probably the most 
valuable 564 acres of real estate in the 
world. Last month, the association, 
headed by the Chase Manhattan Bank’s 
vice president, David Rockefeller, and 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings’ president, 
John D. Butt, came up with its first 
proposals. They constitute a 
framework for the redevelopment of 
lower Manhattan, focusing on traffic 
improvements, land use and urban re- 
newal, and putting aside, for the time 
being, the sticky questions of who pays 
how much and for what. 

The lower Manhattan area presents 
some of the most peculiar urban prob- 
lems ever faced anywhere. To start 
with, only 1 per cent of its area is 
residential (about 4,000 persons live 
there, mostly in the area just east of 
City Hall), yet on any working day 
there are over 400,000 persons in the 
area. And downtown Manhattan’s 
streets are not much wider today than 
they were when Peter Minuit clumped 
about them. But to accommodate the 
flood of commuters, streets are a neces 
sity, 


broad 


them 

about 46 per cent of the area is paving 
of some Most of the buildings 
are not skyscrapers at all, despite the 
clichés about Wall Street canyons. In 
fact, 52 per cent of all buildings in the 


so there are plenty of 


sort. 


continued on page 11 





Lower Manhattan, showing two major renewal 
areas, as proposed by the Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan Association (see above) 
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THE EASY WAY TO PREVENT CORROSION IN YOUR BUILDING ‘ 
SPECIFY ZINC-COATED STEEL SHEETS, OF COURSE! 


There’s just nothing like zinc-coated steel sheets for enduring, economical corrosion prevention 
in the things you want fabricated—such as wall partitions. Or in the manufactured products 
you specify such as light troffers, metal ceiling tiles, baseboard heating units and scores of 
other products. 


Take the formability of such sheets, for instance. With either electrolytic or continuous process 
zinc-coated steel, the tight coating can take the severest fabrication operations and never flake 
or peel. Result: permanent corrosion resistance for longer life and lasting beauty. First cost: low. 
Maintenance costs: nil. 
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How about paintability? Electrolytically zinc-coated steel sheets, chemically treated, are un- WEIRTON STEEL 
excelled for painted products. Paint digs in and holds its unbroken smoothness and beauty COMPANY 
for keeps. 


— ai WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
In electrolytic zinc-coated steel, the name that stands out is Weirzin. In continuous process 


zinc-coated steel sheets, it’s Weirkote. Let us show you how Weirzin or Weirkote—or both—can 


help you meet your building requirements better. 


a division of 


Write for free informative brochure on each today. Weirton Steel Company, Dept. P-2, Weirton, W.Va. - ew 


























downtown area are over 100 years old, 
most of them old-law tenements three 
or four stories high. However, there has 
been something of a building boom 
downtown—since 1950, 16 new office 
buildings with a total 7.4 million 
square feet of space have been built or 
are abuilding, including the Chase Man- 
hattan’s new 60-story tower. Conse- 
quently, the area is one of great con- 
trasts, where the population is either 
a tidal wave or a puddle, buildings 
either 60 stories tall or three, and the 
great investment and commercial bank- 
ing houses rub shoulders with the West 
Side Produce Market and the Fulton 
Fish Market. 

The recommendations of the associa- 
tion, prepared with the aid of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, would clear up 
much of this ambiguity. The report 
recommends that both the fish market 
and the produce market be moved else- 
where in the city, that the lower East 
Side piers be redeveloped to include a 
heliport and small boat basin. With the 
fish market and its immediate environs 
gone, the way would be open for the 
further development of more financial 
area skyscrapers. A_ redevelopment 
area on the West Side, in the section 
surrounding the produce market, would 
be redeveloped for industrial and heavy 


commercial use. Some new housing 
would be provided, including luxury 
apartments at Battery Park, which 


would double the number of residents 
presently in the area. 


HOUSTON’S MIESIAN CURVE 


Mies van der Rohe, best noted for his stiff, 
90-degree-angle architecture, has effectively 
used a curved wall in his design for Cullinan 
Hall, a new addition to Houston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts. Mies, shown at right sitting with 
other guests at the hall’s opening, designed 
a curving sheath of gray glass and steel for 
the front wall, and has developed an airy open 
feeling in the handsome interior. 


MAURICE MILLER 
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The association hopes that the city 
will first tackle its street widening 
recommendations, and rezone the rede- 
velopment areas according to its plans. 
And it says it is “prepared to seek 
financial support for redevelopment 
projects either within our membership 
or from outside sources,” the latter 
presumably referring to federal urban 
renewal funds. Whether the associa- 
tion’s plans ever bear fruit will depend 
to a large degree on how powerful its 
arguments appear to the many city 
and federal—agencies with which it 
will have to deal. 


Rationing of renewal 
funds meets opposition 


The federal urban renewal program, 
which only recently was beginning to 
show the first tangible evidence of nine 
years’ labors, is now facing the most se- 
vere fiscal crisis since its inception. The 
trouble started in late summer when 
failed to pass an omnibus 
housing measure, which would have in 
cluded at least $250 million a year in 
capital grant funds for the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, and _ possibly 
more. This left URA with a bare $54 
million with which to make new com- 
mitments to municipalities for urban 
renewal projects. President Eisenhower 
quickly released $100 million in funds 
which he had postponed spending since 


Congress 


EVE ARNOLD-MAGNUM 













News 


cont’d 


1955, but this still left URA with less 
than half the amount of funds needed 
to meet some $362 million of applica- 
tions for urban renewal money. 

Two months ago, URA attempted to 
solve its problem by setting up a ra- 
tioning formula based on the population 
of the cities applying for funds (FoRuM, 
October 1958). This aroused a cry of 
protest from many cities, particularly 
those of medium size which had large 
urban renewal projects planned. (Buf 
falo, New York, for example, has ap- 
plied for a total of $18 million in capital 
grants from the federal government. 
Under the new formula, Buffalo would 
get only $2.5 million.) Planners and 
municipal officials alike complained that 
the formula represented a reversal of 
URA’s policy of encouraging big proj 
ects and the redevelopment of large 
areas, rather than the piecemeal type 
of small projects that marked the early 
days of slum clearance under Title I. 
They argued that large projects can sel- 
dom be chopped in half—or less—and 
many of these projects will have to be 
abandoned if federal aid is cut back. 

Last month, URA softened its ration 
ing program somewhat by allowing ci- 
ties which could not feasibly cut back 
the size of their applications to assume 
a stand-by status for federal funds 
Then, if at some future time more fed 
eral funds are available, URA will proc- 
ess the application in the full amount, 
and the city will retain its position in 
the waiting line for federal funds. How 
ever, the latest URA directive warned 
that “‘no assurance can be given at this 
time as to either the ultimate considera- 
tion these applications will receive or 
the manner in which they will be 
handled if consideration does become 
possible.” 

Cities that elect to go into this stand- 
by status may find themselves with a 
long wait. URA Commissioner Richard 
L. Steiner told FoRUM last month that 
if the renewal program continues at the 
rate of only $250 million a year, the 
“stand-by” cities will be out of luck. 
“The rationing formula itself was 
geared to an annual level of $250 mil 
lion,” Steiner said. Steiner defended the 
formula by observing that “If we had 


not developed the formula, the 25 cities 
at the top of the list would have ex 
hausted our funds. By using it, we will 
be able to approve projects in 90 cities.” 

The brightest hope for cities that 
elect to keep their capital grant appli 
cations at their original levels, rathe 
than trim them according to the URA 
formula, is that Congress may approve 
an urban renewal program larger than 
continued on page 12 











LOCATION 
SPECIFICATION: 
INSTALLATION 


From classrooms to sleeping quarters, light gray Panelyte 
on walnut makes an attractive setting 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE ASSOCIATES tackled an 
epic task: equipping the new Air Force Academy 
with furnishings designed to endure for half a cen- 
tury. Within a framework of demanding specifica- 
tions, they made a logical choice for horizontal 
surface are’>s—Panelyte. 

Outstanding among melamine plastic laminates, 
Panelyte combines all the desired qualities for such 
installations. Clean-cut modern appearance. Min- 
imum maintenance. Virtual indestructibility. 

As fifty classes of cadets use these facilities over the 
years. Panelyte will prove its lasting value. Some- 


U.S. ATR FORCE ACADEMY 


Good Looks, Utility, 
Durability 


PANELYTE 





Sound-deadening properties and low reflectance value of 
Panelyte make studying easier. 


thing to remember when you’re designing with the 
future in mind. Full range of colors and exclusive 
patterns. May we send you samples? Write Panelyte 
Division, Box 1D-1158, St. Regis Paper Company, 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PANELYTE 
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the one the administration has recom- 
mended ($250 million a year for six 
years). Some housing officials guess that 
URA would have to have at least $350 
million a year for six years to go back 
to a first-come, first-served basis. 


Housing officials ponder 
urban renewal’s future 


Last month, San Francisco’s Mayor 
George Christopher stepped to the 
podium to welcome the 25th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
In the course of his brief address, 
Christopher noted that “the road to 
slum clearance and blight removal is 
not an easy one,’”’ and members of the 
audience nodded knowingly at each 
other as he said it. For NAHRO’s 
formal proceedings were largely over- 
shadowed this year by the brouhaha 
that blew up in the convention city 


just as some 1,600 NAHRO officials 
were gathering. First there were 
charges that some city employees 


were speculating in slum land, in- 





TAFT MEMORIAL 


Tourists visiting Washington, D.C. next spring 
will find a new and melodious attraction on 
Capito! Hill, the Robert Taft Memorial 
Tower. The tower, erected by friends of the 
late Ohio Senator, cost almost $900,000. It 
has a carillon of 27 bells, which will peal over 
Washington every quarter-hour. The 100-foot- 
high tower will be donated to Congress by the 
Taft Memorial Foundation upon completion of 
landscaping and interior detailing. The me- 
morial was designed by Douglas Orr of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and built by Charles H. 
Tompkins Company. 
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volving possible conflicts of 


interest. 
Then Mayor Christopher asked to have 
a new director for the city’s Redevelop- 
ment Agency, a “younger, more vigor- 
ous man” to replace 69-year-old Eugene 
Riordan, who would be asked to remain 


on the staff. Christopher later had to 
argue for approval by the Board of 
Supervisors of the $200-million Golden 
Gateway redevelopment project, which 
had to be approved (it finally was), in 
order to hold a $5 million federal grant. 
Finally federal Housing & Home Fi- 
nance Administrator Albert M. Cole 
announced that HHFA was checking 
into the “slowness” of renewal in San 
Francisco, adding that “San Francisco 
is behind most other cities of its size in 
its redevelopment program.” All in all, 
Mayor Christopher, and his city, had 
provided a most striking example of 
just how rocky the road to slum clear- 
ance can get. 

In the moments when NAHRO mem- 
bers were not discussing Christopher’s 
problems, they were mostly concerned 
with the future of the federal urban 
renewal program, and the effects of the 
recently adopted formula for ration- 
ing Urban Renewal Administration 
funds (see preceding story). Many of 
the speeches and informal sessions dealt 
at length with the necessity for getting 
the program on a _ sustaining basis, 
something NAHRO has long pressed 
for. In its resolutions, NAHRO called 
for a federal renewal program of $600 
million a year for the next ten years, 
an increase in the federal government’s 
share of renewal costs from two-thirds 
to 80 per cent, and elimination of the 
requirement that renewal be predomi- 
nantly residential. 

Underscoring the need for a broader 
program of urban renewal were several 
estimates of what the cost of renewal 
would be in the future. New York 
State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. 
McMurray estimated that the country 
will need a whopping $425 billion in 
private and public housing and urban 
renewal funds in the next decade. Mc- 
Murray said that the present annual 
output of new homes (about 1.1 million 
a year) should be doubled just to keep 
up with annual housing needs. Mc- 
Murray cited New York’s plan to allow 
the state to pay one-half of each city’s 
portion of renewal costs (which is only 
one-third of the total cost, the federal 


government paying the other two- 
thirds). Martin L. Millspaugh Jr., 
assistant commissioner of program 
planning with URA, said that the 


country could spend as much as $2 
trillion on future redevelopment. 


News 


cont'd 


M. Carter McFarland, economic di 
rector for HHFA, made what is prob- 
ably the first on-the-record admission 
that federal requirements for a “‘work- 
able program”—usually the first step 
a city must take to get federal urban 
renewal aid—are nonexistent. 
(HHFA has so far approved 546 work- 
McFarland said: “So 
far the only communities denied certi- 
fication are those unwilling to try,” and 
added that a small town could get ap- 
proval if it merely said it would name 
a committee to study its local problems. 

Before the housing and _ renewal 
officials wound up their business, they 
elected John R. Searles Jr., executive 
director of the District of Columbia’s 
Redevelopment Land Agency, to be the 
president for 1958-1959. Searles suc 
ceeds Phillip Tripp of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


almost 


able programs. ) 


Briefs 


Yale University no 
spanking-new, Eero 
Saarinen-designed hockey rink finished 
than the New Haven tax 
plunked the $1.2 million structure on 
the tax rolls. The university argues that 
the building is part of its educational 
plant, and should be tax-exempt. The 
tax assessor claims that it is taxable 
because, like the Yale Bowl, which is 
assessed for $700,000, it will charge 
admission. The rink has been assessed 
for $350,000, and annual taxes would 
total $13,561. 


Boola Boo-hoo: 


sooner got its 


assessor 


A vote for Metro: Dade County, Florida 
voters last month cast an approving 
vote for the nation’s only formal metro 
politan government. By a 74,000 to 50, 
000 tally, county voters killed a charter 
amendment that would have granted 
autonomy to the 26 municipalities in 
the county. If the amendment had 
passed, the 16-month-old metropolitan 
government might have been nullified 
by a secession of many of the municipal 
governments, which favor the 
county-wide government, even though 
the voters evidently do. 


don’t 


The city disposable: Columbia Univer- 
sity Professor J. Marshall Miller, 
director of the first International 
Seminar on Urban Renewal recently 
held at The Hague, declared that cities 
should be “disposable.” Planners and 
architects, said Miller, should stop try- 
ing “to build for all eternity. We should 
design structures, perhaps whole cities, 
to be written off more quickly.” END 
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RG 3 to 30 tons 








Completely wired and 
piped unit including con- 
trols, circulating pump 
and operating charge. 
Hermetic compressor. 
Extremely quiet in 
operation. 8 models. 








HE 20 to 60 tons 








Completely assembled 
from matched compo- 
nents including all inter- 
nal wiring and piping, 
controls and gauges. 
Hermetic compressor. 
Operates smoothly and 
quietly. 6 models. 








DE 20 to 125 tons 








Factory assembled from 
matched components, 
delivered complete with 
motor coupled to direct 
drive compressor, con- 
trols mounted and wired, 
and holding charge of 
refrigerant. Starters op- 
tional. Quiet, compact, 
reliable. 9 models. 
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line of high performance 





WATER 
CHILLERS 


SMALLER ¢ LIGHTER ¢ EASIER TO USE 


Here is a completely new line of Acme packaged 
water chillers, in a full range of sizes, which 
pack more capacity in less space than ever 
before. Size has been cut as much as 50%, 
weight as much as 30%, and costs have been 
reduced, too. Now you can have the simplicity 
of a completely factory-assembled packaged 
unit . . . the rugged reliability for which Acme 
equipment has always been known .. . and 
the smooth, quiet performance that you have 
always wanted—all wrapped up in a smaller, 
lighter, lower cost package. 

These great new Acme packaged water 
chillers mean that you can save building space 


EVERY UNIT 
TESTED AND 
[| CQORI >| CERTIFIED 


{ Every Acme packaged water 
LA ~~ chiller is tested under opera- 
ry : ting conditions before ship- 
hes J ' ment. Performance data is 

ad 6 : recorded on the most modern 
> Fas testing instruments and 

. every machine carries a 
certificate guaranteeing that 

the unit has performed 
according to specifications. 














ACME HAS COMPLETE SYSTEMS FOR 
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. cut structural requirements . . . slash 
installation costs while using top quality Acme 
equipment. 


Complete Acme Systems 


In addition to this great new line of packaged 
water chillers, Acme offers a complete range 
of water-saving and cooling distribution equip- 
ment for both wet and direct expansion systems. 
Get the full story on the new Acme Packaged 
Water Chiller line and on other components 
for a complete Acme system. Call your nearby 
Acme sales engineer or write directly to the 
factory. 





INDUSTRIES, INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Manvfacturers of quality air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment since 1919. 


EVERY AIR CONDITIONING NEED 
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SMALL WONDER 


iT’SsS CONSIDERED From its trim outward 
| appearance to its rugged 


me 


THE FINEST. s/s | construction and finest i 
; mechanical detail, this is in ! 
\ | every respect the industry’s ; 
\ | finest heavy duty lockset. 
' ; All materials are brass, 


: e | : 
Y a ' bronze, aluminum or 
\ j | dichromated steel . .. wide 





/ \ y i selection of dramatic, 
re /} | decorative trim plates in 
f 1 IN [ ‘ wrought brass, bronze or 
ra ; i ' aluminum. .. twenty-three 
h i ok | wna | | different functions... 
i iif completely reversible... 
! 234", 5", 7”, 10”, (or longer) 
1} backsets. 
* Twenty designs to choose from 
When the emphasis is on 
aa beauty and performance, 
ee 5 specify LOCKWOOD ... 
= : | and be sure! 
| : 
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NEW Lockwood ‘H’ Series 


LOCKWOOD 


LOCKWOOD HARDWARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 








McLOUTH DOUBLES OXYGEN STEEL CAPACITY 


The vessel shown above produces 90 ton heats of Ever since McLouth pioneered the first Oxygen 
Oxygen Steel. Two of these vessels—the largest Steel Process in the United States, we have con- 
producing in the world—have been added to the tinued to expand and improve our manufacturing 
original Oxygen Steel making equipment and are a facilities to bring you better steels for the product 
vital part of the expansion program at McLouth’s you make today ... and the product you plan 
Trenton, Michigan plant. for tomorrow. 


McLoutH Steel Corporation 


Manufacturers of high quality stainless and carbon steels. 





Another AMERICAN Lustragray Installation... 


the glass that reduces sun glare and heat without sacrificing vision 


en 


fk he 
Subject: Phalo Plastics Burlding, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Builder: Lilly Construction Company, Boston, Mass. 
Glazier: Waltham Door & Window Company, 
Waltham, Mass 


Michael Lilly, Partner, 
Lilly Construction Co. 


the builder has his say about 
Lustragray’s 


client appeal: 


“I've used Lustragray on quite a few jobs now because my 
clients like what it offers. Its degree of opacity gives a feeling 
of solidity to a building that has large areas of glass. They also 
like the glare-reducing feature of this glass. It’s easy on the 
eyes, yet provides cheerful ‘‘clear glass’’ vision from the 
interior. Also, its neutral gray shade doesn’t limit the selections 
of colors for furnishings or exterior wall materials. Probably 
the biggest reason my clients use Lustragray is its attractive 


st fe i ‘is its attrac AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
appearance. The glass gives a building a look of distinction. _ 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (oc: 


<> 
% ‘a 
e GLas 
CORPORATION 






And, too, the price is right.” 
See what Lustragray can do for your next building. It is also 
ideal for sliding glass doors, picture windows etc., in your 





new homes. Consult your phone directory for your nearest Se See oe See ee + Cree ae So 
AMERICAN distributor or glazier, or write our Architectural 

sss 5 AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 
Promotion Division—Dept. LG—today. Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, 


Kingsport. Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). 
American Window Glass Divis plants are located in Arnold. Jeannette, Eliwood City, 


WSW 7297-A Pa., Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn, 
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© GENUINE sic: 
FACING TILE! 


You save both time and money with genuine Structural Clay Facing Tile. Remember, 
only genuine Facing Tile gives you both a sound structural wall and a maintenance-saving 
finish, all in one. Inferior substitute materials dc not satisfy the same rigid specifications 
... cost you more in the long run. 


Rich, permanent colors with durable, glazed surfaces always clean sparkling new with 
soap and water. Modular sizes lay up fast with a single trade. 


Save money for your clients... insist on genuine Structural Clay Facing Tile 
and stop needless waste. 


2556 Clearview Avenue, N. W., Glendale 5-5329, Canton 8, Obio 
FA C | N G TI [ F | N STIT UT F 1520 18th Street, N. W., Hudson 3-4200, Washington 6, D. C. 
This seal is your 1947 Grand Central Terminal, Murray Hill 9-0270, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
@ssurance of highest quality 
Facing Tile. 228 N. LaSalle Street, Randolph 6-0578, Chicago 1, lil 





These companies contribute to Facing Tile research and development: ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION, Brazil, Ind 


* CHARLESTON 
CLAY PRODUCTS CoO., Charleston 22,W. Va. © THE CLAYCRAFT CO., Columbus 16, Ohio 


* HANLEY COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CoO., Canton, Ohio * METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC., Canton 2, Ohio « MCNEES-KITTANNING CO., Kittanning, Pa. 


* NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * STARK CERAMICS, INC., Canton 1,Ohio *« WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO., Charleston 24, W. Va. 











KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC., 575 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 22 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington. 


Knoll International, Ltd., Brisbane, Brussels, Caracas, Havana, Helsinki, London, Madrid, 


Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris, Stockholm, Stuttgart, Toronto, Zurich. 


May we send you information on the Knoll office furniture collection and international facilities? 





Sales Area, Deering, Milliken & Co., New York City. Designed by the Knoll Planning Unit. Carson & Lundin, architects Herbert Matter photograph 
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DESIRE TO PRODUCE QUALITY 
COMES FROM THE HEART 


Producing high-quality lighting 
equipment begins in the HEART! Here 
lies the deep, honest DESIRE to 
create, to design, to engineer, to build 
better fixtures and better lighting 
control devices. 


We at Guth are obsessed with that 
DESIRE! 


Our greatest satisfaction is to produce 
good, honest-quality luminaires that 
will please the user for years to come 
—to see our dream ideas become 
reality through dedicated ‘‘all out"’ 
efforts in which we've given freely 

of our energy, time and brains. And 
then to ship and ship on time—that 
tops it off! 


It all comes from our HEART! 


OPEN HERE... see HOW GUTH DESIRE WORKS FOR YOU! ; . 
= LIGHTING SINCE 1902 































DESIRE TO 





CREATE GRATELITE Louver Diffuser* 

Ideas are the ‘‘life-blood”’ . . . combines openness of a louver with 
of our business. We never diffusion power of glass . . . high inten- 
stop thinking, experiment- sity lighting with extremely low bright- 
ing—striving to create ness. 34” cubes provide 45° x 45° 
new and better lighting shielding. As complete ceilings, or in 
devices. A few of the many fixtures, they create great beauty. 


Guth-created ‘‘stars’’: 


DESIRE TO 
DESIGN 


In every Guth Fixture, you 
see the result of Guth’s 
desire to bring forward- 
looking design to lighting. 








DESIRE TO SPECIFIC LIGHTING JOBS 








SLIMFIN 7] 
... the latest result of Guth's desi 
create! A brand new slim fixture 
‘“fin-wings"’ for ceiling-glow and e 
ing decor. 


. 
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LIGHT OUTPUT, BRIGHTI 
AND TEMPERATURE CO?! 





























ENGINEER 


The result of Guth’s 
dedication to creative 
engineering is seen in every 
detail of Guth lighting 
equipment. 


DESIRE TO 
BUILD 


Guth is always looking 
for better production 
methods. . . regularly 
and constantly investing 
in advanced machinery 
and material handling 
devices ... seeking to 
deliver higher quality at 
lower cost. 


BE SURE TO SEE THE BACK PAGE 
ae" 


Light beam projection boards are utilized 
to accurately engineer reflectors for specific 
lighting requirements. Strips of bent alum- 
inum establish exactly where beams will be 
reflected. On the basis of these reflection 
factors, full size models are formed. 





Every fixture and shield is 
to make sure brightness 
and light output meet 
Quality standards for ey 
fort and efficiency. Heat t 
sure long ballast life and 





This 


lighting 


It of Guth's desire to 
new slim fixture with 
iling-glow and excit- 


UTPUT, BRIGHTNESS 

APERATURE CONTROL 
ture and shield is tested 
sure brightness levels 
it output meet Guth- 
tandards for eye com- 
ficiency. Heat tests as- 
| ballast life and safety. 
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BRASCOLITE® INCANDESCENTS 

...a@ complete new line—rounds, 
squares, recessed, pendants—all years 
ahead in beauty and performance— 
with crisp, clean designs, high quality 
materials and efficient, permanent 
ALZAK reflectors. 





FLEXIBILITY 











Guth Lite-Blox Troffers are engi- 
neered to fit 83 ceiling suspen- 
sion systems! Many fixtures are 
engineered to accept a wide va- 
riety of bottoms...and for other 
variations which make them 
adaptable to specific jobs. 
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Lf 
PRISMOID GRATELITE** 
reversible louver-lens 
...Ccreates a panorama of ever- 
changing light patterns when viewed 
from different angles. It's reversible! 
Apex down, it sparkles, twinkles —and 
delivers 88.6% efficiency. Apex up, 
it delivers 86.1% efficiency with eye- 
easy brightness comfort. Available in 
many Guth fixtures. 


UNSEEN QUALITY 


This intricate part is completely 
hidden—by sides and end plates 
—yet here is an engineering tri- 
umph. Weeks to design...months 
for die making...this precision 
engineered ‘‘heart'’ creates 
added strength, durability and 
long life in the new Guthlite, Jr. 
































WYTELINER® INDUSTRIALS 


The very latest in industrial luminaires. 
Completely re-tooled for new Power 
Groove, HO, VHO and SHO lamps... . 
13° and 27° shielding ...10% and 
25% uplight. Available with louvered 
and diffusing bottoms—in Baked-on 
White and Alzak finishes. Also, all new 
RLM Porcelain enamel line. 


*®U. S. Pat. 2,745,001 Can. Pat. 1957, 538,245 
**®U. S. and Can. Pats. Pend 
+U. S. and Can. Pats. Pend 


STRENGTH 


8-foot Guth fixtures will hold 
a heavy man without sagging. 
Constructed of heavy gauge 
steel and aluminum—then 
ribbed and reinforced for extra 
strength ... they're sturdy and 
solid to ‘‘stand up” on the job. 














DESIRE FOR 
QUALITY 
FINISHES 


Guth uses the finest 
materials available— 


at no extra cost to 
the user! 


DESIRE TO 


SERVE 


The folks at Guth are 
dedicated to the idea that 
HIGH QUALITY SERVICE 
is just as important 

as HIGH QUALITY lighting 


equipment! 





LIGHT we 
ENGINEERING 


DATA 


Guth goes all out to provide data you 
need to predetermine the lighting job 
. .. in convenient, easy-to-read form. 





FIELD MEN 
WITH 
LIGHTING 
KNOW - HOW 


0 






They know the lighting busi- 
ness inside out. They're fac- 
tory trained specialists — 
fully qualified to assist you. 








CAREFUL | 
ORDER HANDLING 


When your order arrives—ACTION 
STARTS! It’s processed immediately 
—and followed up all along the unanswered letters on the 
line to make sure it's right. 


PROMPTNESS 





desks at Guth! 





IN CORRESPONDENCE 
Need info? A letter or wire 
brings it quick. No piles of 








A PROMISE 
1S OUR BOND 


If we cannot ship your order TO- 
DAY, we'll tell you so—in advance. 
Once we give you our promise, you 
can count on it. 








CAREFUL 
PACKAGING 


With heavy-duty cartons engi- 
neered for each fixture. They 
fit! No breakage in transit. 
Every part you need is there. 
You save time and labor. 


QUALITY LIGHTING FIXTURES SINCE 1902 
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Formfree** Patterns create custom effects 
with standard patterns of ceramic mosaics. 
Each sheet of tile is a unit, identical with 
other sheets, but installed at random with- 

t regard to the direction of the pattern. 
Ask for Mosaic Tile Workbook for Archi- 
tects, Form No. 226. 





Carlyle Cherokee Tile is made of the same 
body as Carlyle quarry tile, in special 
shapes with casually irregular cushion edges 
that give a hand-crafted appearance and 
rich, colorful pattern. %” thick. Mounted 
on sheets. Ask for Carlyle Quarry Tile 
Products Catalog, Form No. 220. 


Mosatce Ceramic Atle P 


Mosaic Medley Patterns are created from 
random mixtures of three or more colors 


in specific percentages of a single size of 
tile—either Harmonitone or Velvetex or 
Granitex mosaics. Ask for Mosaic Medley 
Pattern Book, Form No. 211 





Carlyle quarry tile, a product of Mosaic, 


can be installed to create a variety of pat- 
terns—stripes, geometric designs, Medley 
patterns and other distinctive pattern 
effects. Ask for Carlyle Quarry Tile Pro- 
ducts Catalog, Form No. 220. 


AMERICA IS ENTERING THE CERAMIC TILE AGE 


*Trade mark registration applied for 


**Copyright 1951 by The Mosaic Tile Company 
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izantile atterns inspired by ancien 
Byzantile* Patterns red by a t 
Byzantine mosaics, employ a_ selected 
palette of Harmonitone colors and distinc- 


tive Byzantile shapes—diamonds, diag 


onals and squares. Ask for Byzantile 
Pattern Book, Form No. 219 
a. = ae Fe 





























Decorated 








506-B 507-8 


pecotTite—This series of 12 contemporary de- 


W ” 


signs in 44” x 44” x %” and 6” x 6” x %” glazed wall 
tile is available in 2 color groups. Has interesting 
granular surface texture. Ask for Mosaic Tile Work- 


book for Architects, Form No. 226. 


6” x 6” surface bullnose and angles and all regular trim in 


FORMFREE* DECORATED WALL TiLE—Six designs, wf 
twelve color combinations in 6” x 6” x %” glazed wall tile. J 
? 

f 

vA 


background color. Tiles are installed at random without 





regard to direction of the design. Ask for Mosaic Tile ' 
Workbook for Architects, Form No. 226. a OE aT 


THE PATRIOT sSeERIES—Twelve great events 
of early American history in ceramic tile. Sizes: 


6” x 6” x %” and 9” x 6” x Y” (either horizontal or 


vertical). Ask for Mosaic Tile Workbook for Archi- 
tects, Form No. 226. 








531 MAYFLOWER 529 GEORGE WASHINGTON 








534 PAUL REVERE 525 SPIRIT OF '76 





6054-8 


Good Ceramic Tile Service—A broad selection of tile is 
carried in stock locally in the Mosaic Warehouses listed 
below. You, your clients and your tile contractors are 
welcome to make full use of our Showrooms. 

The complete Mosaic ceramic tile line offers: wall tile in 
Harmonitone, Bright Glaze and Everglaze; ceramic mosaics 
in Harmonitone, Velvetex, Granitex, Conductive, Undula- 
tile, Everglaze, Faience, Formfree, Medley and Byzantile 
patterns; Carlyle quarry tile; Decorated glazed tile; Faience; 
All-Tile Accessories. 

The Mosaic Tile Workbook for Architects, Form No. 
226, is in Sweet’s. For additional data, write The Mosaic 
Tile Company, Dept. A, Zanesville, Ohio, or The Mosaic 
Tile Company, Dept. A, 829 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, California. 


MOSAIC Maal 


America’s largest ceramic tile manufacturer 


Member—Tile Council of America, Inc. and The Producers’ Council, Inc 


Showroom-W arehouses: Atianta, Baltumore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Corona, Cal., Dallas, Denver, Detroit, El Segundo, Cal., Fresno, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Greensboro, E. Hartford, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., Hollywood, Ironton, Ohio, 
Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Matawan, N.J., Miami, Milford, Conn., 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York (Showroom only), 


Philadelphia, Portland, Rosemead, Cal., Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, 


San Francisco, Santa Clara, Cal., Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D.C., Zanes 
ville, Ohio 


Representatives: Memphis, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


Factories: Zanesville and Ironton, Ohio; Matawan, N.J.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Corona and El Segundo, Cal 


*Copyright 1951 by The Mosaic Tile Company 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS 


COPPER VS ALUMINUM BUS INSTALLATION 




















MATERIAL 
COSTS 

















THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 





COPPER BUS 
ALUMINUM BUS 








Susie 


COST TABULATION 











ALUMINUM 


COPPER 


% DIFF. 





Material Cost 
Labor Cost 


Total 


$222,500 
$19,254 
$241,754 


$266,500 
$23,813 
$290,313 







.20 
24 
.20 













$48,559 


Difference 


Labor as Per Cent 8.0% 8.2% 
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Low cost of aluminum busway compared to copper busway can 


q » be seen from these estimates made on a typical installation. 


\ 


ALUMINUM BUSWAY: TODAY'S BIGGEST BUILDING BARGAIN 


! Lower cost, flexibility, ease of installation spur trend to aluminum 


More and more cost-conscious architects, engineers and 
building owners are insisting that aluminum busway be 
written into specifications. They’ve heard about the enor- 
mous savings you can expect with aluminum busway: 
up to 20 per cent on material cost, up to 20 per cent on 
installation cost and savings in weight, permitting the 
use of less costly busway supports. They know that 
aluminum busway will provide a neat, safe installation 
with the flexibility to meet new or added power demands. 

Busway with lightweight Alcoa” Aluminum Bus Bar 
provides more power per pound of metal and has the 
same voltage drop and temperature characteristics as a 
comparable system. Pound for pound, aluminum busway 


has greater current-carrying capacity than cable 
in conduit. It also requires less space. 

When you need a modern, flexible distribu- 
tion system, specify busway made with Alcoa 
Aluminum... and save. Aluminum Company 
of America, 2295-L Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA /&. a 
ALUAAINUA 
i a ae cae ‘ALCOA THEATRE" 
stun en BS 
GY siernare 


Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 
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35,000 square feet of functional glass 


1 
he 


attention-getter—the 
West 


5,000 square feet of PENNVERNON Sheet Glass and 10,000 


Frederick U 


Hartford, Connecticut 


real 


Conard High School in 


Here's a new 


square feet of colorful SpANDRELITE Glass form the hand- 


some window walls 


beautifully simple in design 
mpl tely functional. 

Conard High School is rich with natural daylight that 
reams through the large PENNVERNON Windowpanes 
Students and teachers benefit from the extra light and 
nrestricted vision made possible by PENNVERNON’s clear 
T insparency 
are impressed by the bright 
This 


SPANDRELITE panels that complete the window wall 
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SYMBOL OF 


PITTSBURG 


beautiful, non-fading 


rosion for the life of the building 


ra iss W ill resist 


weather and cor- 


, 
There are no mainte- 


nance problems with SpANDRELITI 


Every new school can reap these handsome benefits of 


Pittsburgh Glass—beauty of design, improved lighting, 


and a pleasing indoor-outdoor atmosphere 


Architect: Nichols & Butt 


rfield, West Hartford, ¢ icut 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction 


Solex® green tir 
Solargray* eutral tir 
Herculite® 
Twindow® 


Polished Plate G 
Pennvernon® 
Spandrelite 
Pittco® 


SERVICE 


=) 


t, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
t. heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
k-resisting tempered plate glass 


the world’s finest insulating window 

for clear, undistorted visior 

window glass at its best 

glass in color 

glass-holding and decorative etal members 





FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


LAT G s MPANY 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Good Design 
Deserves Sound, Durable 


Promning 


Ascitn who are proud of their home designs 
want their work to endure . . . and to give long 
years of satisfactory service to their clients. They 
know that good framing insures structural sound- 
ness, thereby providing economical livability for 
generations. That’s why so many architects specify 
Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Kiln-Dried Lumber for 
framing their homes. 

Precision manufactured, scientifically kiln-dried 
4-Square framing lumber offers superior strength, 
dimensional stability, and firm nail holding prop- 
erties. The Weyerhaeuser 4-Square trademark 
helps to assure complete framing satisfaction. 


Weyerhaeuser | 4-SQUARE 


LUMBER AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Genuine 


Wood Sheathing 


Adds Strength to Frame 


The structural skeleton of a home is further stabi- 
lized by the application of sheathing. Here again, 
quality lumber serves as ideal sheathing. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Wood Sheathing adds 
strength to the structure by tying the framing to- 
gether and holding it securely in place. 4-Square 
sheathing is available in a variety of species and 
grades. It also is scientifically kiln-dried for greater 
stability and increased nail holding power. It is a 
sound, durable base for exterior coverings and adds 
a considerable degree of natural insulation. 


sett Orey, Architects find that Weyerhaeuser 


; F ’ 4-Square Framing and Sheathing work 
= = together for sound construction. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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The term “helpful” applies to Columbia men. Their job is to serve the 
architects, engineers and contractors who specify and install Columbia fixtures. 
These men know fixtures. They are specialists . . 





MEMBER 
Eye Fidelity 
Lighting Group 


. at your service to assist 
with specifications and layouts ...to plan and advise... in short, to help. 








They bring to your assistance the services of our big engineering department 
if you need them. Our customers tell us that Columbia men are helpful and 
that they wear well. We like that. That’s why they work for Columbia. 

Ask for our catalog. It contains full information about the biggest line of 


quality lighting fixtures in the business. Your Columbia man will deliver it. 


Luminous Ceiling Recessed 











Recessed 
Ceilings Modules Coffers Troffers 
4 
2 cr Lo 
— oe 
2’ x 2', 4’ x 4 Pendant and Industrial 
Surface Units Surface Units Surface Units Units 





COLUMBIA ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


N. 2310 Fancher Way Dept. F-11 Spokane 10, Washington 
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Put Your 
Curtain -Wall 


Requiremen ts in 


EXPERIENCED 
HANDS... 


THESE FOUR CATALOGS show how 
Bayley can work with you on both steel 
or aluminum windows and curtain wall 
systems for buildings of all types. Copies 
will be gladly sent on request—or see 
Sweet's Architectural 

and Industrial Construc- 

tion Files 






Bayley 


ALUMIN 
WINDOWS 


woe? 5 
7. 


1 pow \ 
suanecsertms | 
D aoe 















On every point of window and curtain-wall function, Bayley sys- 
tems give you maximum effectiveness . . . cost-saving, trouble-free 
erection . unusual design latitude without the extra cost and 
delay of fully “customized” fabrication. 

And there’s an exclusive Bayley feature of even greater im- 
portance: the extra services you can count on when you place 
your window-wall problems in Bayley’s skilled and capable hands. 

You are invited to counsel with Bayley engineers from the first 
moment windows or curtain walls enter into your planning pic- 
ture. The earlier you do so. the sooner you get helpful information 
on what today’s foremost curtain-wall specialists have learned to 
provide for—and to avoid. 

These extra services encompass the follow-through responsi- 
bility Bayley assures for every job on which Bayley products are 
used—right through to building occupancy. 

There's a BAYLEY representative in your immediate area at 
your service. Call him in today 


u Ni 5 4 
anes « RSTRMERS & 
—_— 


Steel and Aluminum Windows and Curtain Walls 
The WILLIAM BAYLEY Co. Disc Sales Offices | 


Springfield, Ohio 


Springfield © Chicago 2 © New York 17 © Washington 16 


ORIGINATORS » DESIGNERS » MANUFACTURERS = INSTALLERS 
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IRON FIREMAN 


| Hazenp 


HEATING 


Individual room-by-room 
temperature control 


now economical and practical 


The Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating system has the basic economy and 


efficiency of steam heat, but with all of these added advantages: 


A thermostat in every room. Occupants choose the temperature they 
prefer. More important, each room gets just the amount of heat it needs, 


regardless of heat from sun or fireplace or heat loss from cold winds. 


Modulating heat control. The volume of heat is constantly adjusted to 


room needs—a little or a lot as required. No “on-off”’ cycling. 


Amazing capacity in small space. SelecTemp compactness is due to the 
extremely efficient honeycomb copper heat exchanger, together with forced 
air circulation, delivering up to 120 cfm from the 12,000 Btu room unit 
(shown above), only 18” x 135%” in size. 

For more information see catalog in Sweet’s Architectural and Light 


Construction files, or mail coupon. 


IRON FIREMAN. 
Engineered Heating and Cooling 


a 
THE 180m FIRE maw 
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ingle home modernized 
nto tw apartments by 
Mr. Arthur Stockdale 
Cleveland, O 
eam hie 

wr " 
imum heat tl ! 
12,000 Btu per 


Built-in modulating 1 
electric therm 









THERMOSTAT a 


AIR HEATING 

FILTERING AND 

CIRCULATING UNIT ——— 

Each room heater 

matic unit, with st 

ing core, air filter, s ZA 

driven fan and r { 
| 

thermostat. R 
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RETURN 


FOR BUILDINGS AND HOMES 


SelecTemp installations now in use range fr 





m medium 
homes to large office buildings with hundreds ef room 
SelecTemp heating has proved widely adaptable. Churche 
heat rooms for mid-week use without heating the entire | 
ing. Hospitals can meet patients’ special needs, while non-ele 
fans and thermostats make SelecTemp units safe " 
rooms. Motels cut fuel bills by reducing daytime ro n 





tures; rooms are quickly reheated, as needed. I 





buildings and dormitories, individual room thermostats end 
tenant complaints. Schools can keep the gymna m <« i 
study and classrooms at the desired warmth. Home ul m 
cool sleeping rooms; warm bathrooms and nursery. Expe 
proves fuel and maintenance costs are low. Init t 

able to conventional hot w r and steam s 

not | } | 


ive re m-Dy-t m™ « 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


$045 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohi 
In ¢ 4 80 Ward Street, Toront Int 
Send Selec Te « 
A € ¢ y * I 
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WESTINGHOUSE TRAFFIC SENTINEL’ | L 
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41 “Westinghouse deveioped Traffic Sentinel exclusively for its operatorless elevators,” explains 
Betty Furness. “It is a door control mechanism which operates electronically. In this picture, elevator 
doors open the instant the elevator arrives at the floor to allow passengers to enter. 






ts EEE EOE, 





@ “Doors remain motionless during continuous loading of the elevator. This is the built-in courtesy >, §S 
feature of Traffic Sentinel. Doors don’t startle passengers by closing prematurely, neither do they 
‘intimidate’ with false starts. 














L 
: 
¥ 
; 





= “Last remaining passengers are entering elevator, yet not once have the doors attempted to close. 
The reason is simple: door openings and door closings are controlled by Traffic Sentinel which is 
activated by passenger traffic flow—automatically . . . electronically. 





Westinghouse TRAFFIC SENTINEL ELEVATOR DOORS 








DOORS HAVE BUILT-IN COURTESY 


mee tgrictnnmiaet sri set ‘ 





SReeaigeimey see meen crepes ene 






@, “All passengers have entered the elevator. We are about to witness the final timesaving feature of 
these magic Traffic Sentinel controlled doors. They will start to close almost immediately after the 
last passenger has entered. 


ee Na i ambat ha ett age 





closed automatically and courteously when the last passenger enters—or when the elevator becomes 
substantially loaded.” 





THE SEAGRAM BUILDING 
375 Park Avenue in New York City 
An advanced expression of modern architecture is embodied in this 
much publicized 38 story building. 
All interior photographs shown were made on the lobby floor. 
When you visit New York City, see this remarkable building with 
its smooth, quiet Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators. 
Ride and experience for yourself the politeness and timesaving features 
of elevator doors controlled by Traffic Sentinel. 
iecapa tt Architect—Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson 
iho Contractor—George A. Fuller Company 


voucan ac sures Westinghouse 





Se. 

is ' WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
, J98762AA 
: «< 
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& “Doors close and elevator will take passengers to their desired floors. No overcrowding. Doors are 
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a ceiling 
do? 
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Comfort is one of the 


In planning a comfortable and productive environment, a vital considera- 
tion is the ceiling —the most important surface in the room. 

ACOUSTONE Ceiling Systems by U.S.G. help you create this atmos- 
phere of comfort — and achievement — by combining inspiring beauty with 
functional lighting; by accommodating all the above-ceiling facilities 
that bring heat, light and air to the room; and, above all, by an outstand- 
ing capacity to control distracting, unwanted sound. 

For full information, or a free showing of the 16 mm. color and sound 
film, ‘“More than Meets the Eye,” contact your nearby ACOUSTONE Tile 
Contractor, or write Dept. AF-86, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Additional information is in Sweet’s Catalog, section 1la/Uni. 


ACOUSTONE’ 


MINERAL ACOUSTICAL TILE 


STATES 









7 functions of a modern ceiling 


structure 


sound 
absorption 


sound 
isolation 


fire 
protection VD CONTROL /S 


A JOB FOR EXPERT 


beauty 
roredanhie) at 


economy 


| UNITED | 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM txxxxucmm The greatest name in building 
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The Story of Your Growth Governor 
ss. 
In the very center of your head, on the floor of 


the cranium, lies the Pituitary Gland. This 
gland is composed of an “anterior” and a 
“posterior” lobe. The anterior lobe secretes 
a hormone that governs the extent of bone 
growth. Whether you are short or tall 
depends on the amount of hormone secreted 
during your growing years by the Pitui- 
tary Gland which is about the size of a 
large pea! There's no substitute for your 
Pituitary Gland or for Soss Invisible 
Hinges, either! 


INVISIBLE HINGES 


—either. 


“The Hinge That Hides Itself’’ 


Here’s the only hinge that creates flush, smooth 
surfaces. Around the globe, architects, builders, 
and home owners choose Soss Invisible Hinges 
whenever they want to create a masterpiece of 
modern architectural design. There’s a place for 
Soss Hinges in every building. Use them whenever 
you want the best. There’s no substitute for Soss 
Invisible Hinges, either! 


Other quality Soss Products that offer unusual architectural effects: 


: Eliminates service calls to repair loose 
SOSS knobs. Extremely easy to install. Eliminates 
a ae need for door stops. Makes opening 
LE ~6 : : 

LATCH doors much easier at all times. Smart, 

modern, flush-type design. Body is 

) =’ formed from solid casting. Available in 

¥ all standard U. S. finishes with or without 

am locking mechanism for all interior swing- 
ing doors. 


Low in cost. Installatien is similar to 


SOSS any 342” butt hinge. When open, 
Oowe door can be taken off without remov- 


BuTT ing pins or screws. Lifetime nylon 
P g bushing. Choice of attractive finishes. 

{' Adaptable to either 1%” or 1%” 
% “a interior or exterior doors. Lifetime 
al 4 Guorantee. 





Write today for price list and free illustrated catalogue on these advanced Soss products 


SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 209 « P.O. Box 38 «¢ Harper Station 


DETROIT 13, 
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DESIGN HANDBOOK 


Completely revised to conform to the recently 
amended A. C. |. BUILDING CODE 














REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DESIGNS — 
ALL WORKED OUT! 






CRS! 
DESIGN HANDBO 
Revised 1957 






No more algebraic formulas 

or calculations to make. 
Simply locate the table 
covering the member you are 
designing, apply span and load 
requirements, and then read off 
directly concrete dimensions and 
reinforcing steel data. Follows the 
latest codes and practices. Send 
check or money order for your 
copy, today. 


ee 


Ree eee 


OVER 
450 pages 


‘6° 


10-Day, Money- 
Back Guarantee 
NO C.0.D. ORDERS 





Prepared by The Committee on 
Engineering Practice 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 


38 S. Dearborn St., (Div. B) Chicago 3, Illinois 








7 flexibility 


When vou’re faced with the choice of specifying a boiler 
which is oversized for initial steam heating requirements 
or one which won’t have the reserve capacity to heat pos 
sible future additions, the best solution: is a switch to 
Reznor gas unit heaters. As a building grows, a Reznor 
heating system grows with it, easily and efficiently. As more 
space is added, more heaters can be installed. It’s as simple 
as that. 


FLEXIBILITY is only one of many reasons why Reznor 
gas unit heating is right for so many of your commercial 
and industrial jobs. Ask your Reznor distributor for the 
complete story or write for your copy of “Modern Heating”. 


OR ARGEST-SELLING DIRECT-FIRED 


YiSUNIT HEATERS 









Reznor Manufacturing Company, 40 Union Street, Mercer, Pa. 


SEE THE LIGHTOLIER PORTFOLIO COLLECTION 
AT THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: 
Mayer Elec. Sup. Co 
Mobile: 

F. E. Smith Elec. Co 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 

Regal Ltg. Fix. Co. 
Tucson: 

Beacon Ltg. Fix. Co 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock: 
Adcock Ltg. & Sup 


CALIFORNIA 
Costa Mesa: 

Harry M. Whetsel Ltg 
Glendale: 

Montrose Ltg 
Hollywood 

Mazda Ltg 

Los Angeles 

The Lightrend Co. 
Sacramento: 
Hobrecht Ltg. Fix. Co 
San Diego: 

Coast Elec. Co. 
Ratner Elec. Co. 

San Francisco: 
California Elec. Sup. Co 
COLORADO 
Denver: 

The Central Elec. Sup. Co 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: 

B. M. Tower Co., Inc. 
Danbury: 

Greene Elec. & Sup 
Hartford: 

Beacon Ltg. Sup. Co 
New Haven: 

Grand Lt. & Sup. Co 
Stamford: 

Marie Co. 
Waterbury: 

Starbuck Sprague Co 
Suburban Sup. Co. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington: 

Art Craft Elec. Sup. Co 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Maurice Elec. Sup. Co 
National Elec. Whises. 


FLORIDA 

Datona Beach: 
Hughes Sup. Inc. 

Ft. Lauderdale: 
Edison Elec. Sup. Co. 
Gainsville 

Hughes Sup. Inc 
Lakeland: 

Hughes Sup. Inc 
Miami: 

Edison Elec. Sup. Co 
Farrey'’s Whise. Hdwe. 
Orlando: 

Hughes Sup. Inc. 

St. Petersburg: 

D. C. Damm Lighting 
Sarasota: 

Brockman Elec. Sup.Co. Inc 
W est Palm Beach: 
Edison Elec. Sup. Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: 

Atlanta Ltg. Fix. Co. 
Noland Co 
Columbus: 


P. & W. Elec. Sup. Co 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington: 
Springfield Elec. Sup. Co 
Chicago: 

American Elec. Sup. Co 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Harlo Elec. Sup. Co., Inc 
Steiner Elec. Co 
Wholesale Elec. Sup. Co 
Elgin: 

Fox Elec. Sup. Co 
Rockford 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Springfield 

Springfield Elec. Sup. Co 
INDIANA 

Gary: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
Ft. Wayne: 
Mossman-Yarnelle 
Indianapolis: 

Farrell Argast Elec. Co 
South Bend: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co 
IOWA 

Des Moines 

Weston Ltg. Inc 
KANSAS 

Kansas City: 

W. T. Foley Elec. Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Lousiville: 

Henry J. Rueff Co 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge: 
Electrical Whise, Inc. 
New Orleans: 
Electrical Sup. Co. Inc. 
Interstate Elec. Co. 
MAINE 


Bangor: 
Standard Elec 


Portland: 

Holmes Elec. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 

Excello Pub. Serv. Corp 
Hoffman Elec. Sup. Co 
Hagerstown 

Noland Co 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 

Boston Lamp Co 

Mass. Gas & El. Lt. Co 
Henry L. Wolfers Co 
Brockton: 

Columbia Elec. Sup. Co 
Fitchburg 

Service Elec. Sup. Co 
Framingham 
Framingham Elec. Sup. Co. 
Lowell: 

Middlesex Hdwe & Sup. Co 
Springfield: 

Eastern Elec. Sup. Co 
Waltham 

Service Elec. Mfg. Co 
W orcester: 

Atlantic Elec. Sup 
Benjamin Elec. Sup 
MICHIGAN 

Benton Harbor: 

West Mich. Elec. Sup. Co 
Detroit: 

Madison Elec. Co. 
Michigan Chandelier Co 
Grand Rapids: 
Purchase Elec. 
Muskegon: 

Fitzpatrick Elec. Sup. Co 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 
Northland Elec. Sup. Co 
St. Paul: 

Lax Elec. Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: 

Stuart C. Irby Co 
MISSOURI 

Clayton: 

Jaffe Ltg. & Sup. Co 

St. Louis: 

M. K. Clark Co. 

Jaffe tg. & Sup. Co 
NEBRASKA 

Omaba 

Elec. Fix. & Sup. Co 


NEVADA 

Reno: 

Western Elec. Dists 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: 
Franklin Elec. Sup 
Camden: 

Flynn's Camden Elec. Co 
Phillipsburg: 
Leidy Elec. Co 
Wildwood: 
Franklin Elec. Sup. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque: 

The Ltg. & Maint. Co 
NEW YORK 
Albany: 

Meginniss Elec. Corp 
Buffalo: 

Buffalo incand. Ltg. Co 
Liberty: 

Liberty Elec. Sup. Co 
Monticello: 
Monticello Sup. Co 
Nanuet: 

Rockland Elec. & Sup. Corp 
Niagara Falls: 

Hysen Supplies, Inc 
Poughkeepsie: 
Electra Sup. Co 
Rochester 

Rowe Elec. Sup. Co 
Royalite Co 
Schenectady: 

M. Gold & Son 
Syracuse: 

Superior Elec. Corp 

W bite Plains: 

Wolar Ltg. Fix. Co 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 
Independent Elec. Sup. Co 
Kinston: 

Kinston Elec 

Raleigh: 

Bernhard Supply Co 
Winston-Salem: 
Noland Co 


OHIO 

Akron: 

The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co 
Canton: 

Electric Sales Co 
Cincinnati: 

B. & B. Elec. Co 
Cleveland: 

The H. Leff Elec. Co 
Columbus: 

Elgee Electric 
Toledo: 

Gross Elec. Fix. Co 
Youngstown: 
Mart Industries 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Hunzicker Bros. 









OREGON 

Portland: 

Malloy Robinson Co 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: 

Coleman Elec. Co 
Bala Cynwyd: 

Albert Acker Co 

Erie: 

Kraus Elec. Co 
Harrisburg: 
Fluorescent Sup. Co 
Jobnstown: 

Reese Elec 

New Castle: 
Midwestern Elec. Sup. 
Norristown: 
Norristown Elec. Sup. Co. 
Philadelphia: 

Ace Ltg. Fix. Co. 
Friedman Elec. Sup Co 
Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co. 
Sylvan Elec. Fix. Co. 
West Phila. Elec. Sup. Co. 
Pittsburgh: 

Allied Elec. Sup. Co 
Argo-Lite Studios 
Reading: 

Coleman Elec. Co 
Scranton: 

Lewis & Reif Inc. 
Uniontown: 

Pioneer Elec. Dist. 
Wilkes-Barre: 
Anthracite Elec. Sup 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket: 

Major Elec. Sup. Co. 
Providence: 

City Hall Hdwe. Co 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia: 
Noland Co. 
Greenville: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga: 
Mid-South Sup. Co 
Memphis: 
Belvedere Ltg. Co 
Nashville: 
Nashville Elec. Co 


TEXAS 

Amarillo: 

Nunn Elec. Sup. Corp 
Brownsville: 

Elec. Fix. Sup. 
Dallas: 

Cockrell Winniford Co 
Rogers Elec. Sup. Co 
Ft. Worth: 
Anderson Fix. Co 
Houston: 

Marlin Assoc 

Worth Elec. Sup. Co 
Southern Elec. Sup. Co 
Lubbock: 

Homer G. Maxey 
Nunn Elec. Sup 

San Antonio: 
Straus-Frank Co 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Artistic Ltg. Studio 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Dominion Elec. Sup 
Newport News: 
Centralite Sup. Co. 
Norfolk: 

Edwin E. Bibb & Co 
Richmond: 
Atlantic Elec. Sup. Co 
Roanoke: 

Noland Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 

Seattle .tg. Fix. Co 
Spokane: 
Columbia Elec. & Mfg. Co 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 

Moe Northern 
Milwaukee: 
Lappin Elec. Co 


CANADA 
Edmonton: 

Alberta Elec. Sup. Ltd 
Kitchener, Ontario: 
McDonald Elec. Supply 
Montreal: 

Gray Electric Co 
ideal Elec. Co 

Union Elec. Sup 
Ottawa 

Union Elec. Sup. 
Toronto: 

Revere Elec’! Dist. 
Toronto Elec. Sup. Co 
Vancouver, B.C.: 
McLaren Elec. Ltd. 

W innipeg: 
Dominion Elec. Ltd. 
CUBA 

Havana 

The Independent Elec. Co. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Ltg. & Sup. 





ROP\PO has a feeling of 


rhythm that makes it exciting in a wide 
variety of residential and public interiors 
/t is also an ingenious way to hide 
an unsightly ceiling without structura/ 
changes. The mode/ shown here provides 
a broad flood of down light over a wide 
area. Concentric louvers banish glare 
Available in pierced brass or eggshell tex- 
tured opal glass in ten and six light models 
at our showrooms and at the authorized 
distributors listed left. For the full-color 
40-page Portfolio Collection Catalog, 
write on professional letterhead to 
Dept. R,. Jersey City 5, New Jersey 
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11 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK e 1267 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
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lowa State College: Keywall masonry re- 
inforcement approved for Helser Hall, a 
new men’s dormitory at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Architect: Brooks- 
Borg, Des Moines, Iowa; General Con- 
tractor: W. A. Klinger Construction Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





Misso™ 


University of Missouri: Three 9-story resi- 
dence halls and a single cafeteria unit 
for women students being constructed 
at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. Keywall is being used in 
this vast project. Architect: Hellmuth, 
Obata and Kassabaum, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. General Contractor: D. C. Bass 
& Sons, Enid, Oklahoma. 





Ke 


University of Wichita: Keywall used in 
masonry curtain walls in the new Math- 
ematics and Physics Building at the 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Architect: W. I. Fisher & Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. General Contractor: 
Hahner & Foreman Inc., Wichita, Kan. 





[naians 


Indiana University: The Elisha Ballantine 
Hall, a basic course classroom building 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Masonry walls are being rein- 
forced with Keywall. Architect: A. M. 
Strauss Inc., Fort Wayne, Indiana. Gen- 
eral Contractor: uber, Hunt and 
Nichols Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Campus buildings 
are getting greater 
reinforcement 

at lower cost 


Architects accept Keywall masonry joint reinforce- 
ment for building projects at colleges and universities. 
Look at these new classroom buildings and residence 
halls at four leading universities. Masonry joints on 
these buildings are being reinforced with Keywall for 
added strength, greater crack resistance. 

The ability of Keywall to increase lateral strength 
and reduce shrinkage cracks in masonry has been 
demonstrated on job after job. Recent tests confirm 
this superior quality. Architects know they’re getting 
effective reinforcement at a savings. 

Masons like Keywall...they use it as specified. 
They find it easy to handle and easy to adapt to a 
wide range of applications. Keywall can be lapped at 
corners without adding thickness to joints. Full em- 
bedment and a complete bond are assured. 

Galvanized Keywall can be stored any place without 
rusting. No wonder Keywall wins wide acceptance 
among builders and architects! 

Keywall is made for the following wall thicknesses: 
4”, 6”, 8”, 10” and 12”. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Keywall - Keycorner - Keymesh* 
Keystrip « Welded Wire Fabric 
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For SURFACE 
mounting, too 
Overall depth 
including shielding only 3 


BREAKS THE CEILING SPACE BARRIER! 100 SLENDEX 

2’ x 4’ units, selected from the offerings of 14 manufacturers, 
installed in the testing laboratory of one of the nation’s largest steel 
companies. Ceiling 7’6” at lowest point; 12" 


, 


cavity depth 








SLENDEX solves tough ceiling problems . . . in acute ceiling space 
conditions . . . in low ceilings . 


1%” . . . SLENDEX is so shallow it handles like tile! Slender, sleek 


. in minimum cavities. Recesses only 


architectural styling is complemented by unique engineering features. 


Requires no extra depth for tilting . . . goes into the ceiling flat. Simpli- 


fied installation and maintenance. Clean uniform lighting . . . no dark 
center streaks. Now — simplify your lighting job by using the new 


Smithcraft SLENDEX! 
ADAPTS TO ALL COMMON CEILING TYPES 
q 
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Soft tile ceilings with 
Z-spline, nail lock 
or similor devices 





. x iia ~ 3 eos 
T-bar ceiling a Plaster ceilings 
with snap-in / 
metal pons / 






T 
grid systems [ 


Inverted 









supported by f 


wood furring J 











Write today for the complete Smithcraft 
Catalog, your buying guide to 


“America’s finest fluorescent lighting. 


Smithenaft- 


LIGHTING 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 
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at McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation 
in St. Louis 


a Selita tab ek 













... utilize doors by 
. 
the one source for every type of entrance! 
Because of International’s ability to design, engineer and produce 
/ special doors for unusual application — as well as entrances in 
; common usage . . . it is the logical source for doors of amy type. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation provides an excellent illustration. 
Here technical personnel who plan the sleek jets enter McDonnell’s 
E sparkling new Engineering Campus through four aluminum 
International revolving doors . . . and the planes 
‘ go in and out of test hangar 45 through entrances 
y of specially designed braced canopy 
doors by International. 
No matter if the entrance you are planning 
} ; is unique — or in everyday use . . . 


the knowledge and experience of 
‘| International’s capable engineering staff 
| can quickly and competently provide 
the answer. 






Satisfied customers through satisfactory service is Inte rnational's record. 


~ “ _ Our engineering, designing and installation experience is available on your 
“wee project, too. W rite or phone, today, for help with your entrance problem. 
Wrmmmanoee: 
: dhiiees INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


1449 Edgar Street + Evansville 7, Indiana 
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des be ful. efficient 

C ( gd condition 
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ted ag t rot, mold, ter 
Superb 


face combined with 
ve Hollokore drilling for 
perforations. Available 


ue and ProOOVe 


Full 


pattern of 3 hole sizes pro- 


RANDOM are Cccmerarrelers again oy amg 
DRILLED 
1010) Gi BLOF. UF . > rich appearance efficiency 


onomy. Large panels fit sus- 


TILE ension systems for quick access 


to overhead equipment 
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finish. Biotox protected 






















Grelan 
bines acoustical and insulating 
efficiency with structural support 


and prefinished interior surface 


Designed for contemporary post 
and beam construction to provide 
the same on-site labor saving fea- 
satin - tures as above j 

smooth Spun 
i from melted rock fiber into lux- 
finish uriously beautiful and totally in- 
combustible tile (Class A). Natural 
fissures provide extremely high 


Seltinremeteniels elerer 


ie 
combustible steel or aluminum 
units snap into metal suspension 
systems for easy overhead access 
Can be washed and repainted in- 
definitely 





Practical facings 


9 
for use with sound absorbing ele 
ments on walls and ceilings. Wide 


variety of sizes and thicknesses 


Vow more than ever. Simpson's complete 


di)\ dec Orallye 


meets all acoustical requirements and 


lage! 








ANDOM 
RILLED 
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Sound conditioning ts a must in modern d 
and so are attractive, smooth, flat, ceiling s 
You'll be proud of the appearance and perfc 
you can achieve with this new random drille 
dered tile. In fact, this perforated pattern 
such a pleasing effect we think you will speci 
RANDOM installations where appearance is paramount 
tions of 3 hole sizes plus full random pattern 
DRILLED a subtle, subdued design with shadows mu 


blended into an overall unobtrusive decora 


ACOUSTICAL ture. New smoother surface, on both full 
and standard drilled patterns, is produce 

TILE special Simpson calendering process which 
the painted finish with heated rollers. Sizes < 
12”, 12” x 24” and 24” x 24” in 14", 34” and 


nesses for installation by all standard meth« 


Consult your Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor (see list at right) o 


Simpson Logging Company, 1009 White Building, Seattle 1, Was| 
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ust in modern design— 
th, flat, ceiling surfaces. 
arance and performance 
»w random drilled calen- 
rforated pattern creates 
nk you will specify it for 
nce is paramount. Varia- 
random pattern presents 
ith shadows muted and 
»btrusive decorative tex- 
e, on both full random 
erns, is produced by a 
g process which “irons” 
ed rollers. Sizes are 12” x 
in 14", 34” and 1” thick- 
| standard methods. 


ist at right) or write: 


eattle 1, Washington. 


Forestone Fissured Woodfiber Acoustical Tile is available 
through the following Simpson Certified Acoustical 
Contractors: 


ALABAMA 

Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 

Shook and Fletcher Insulation Company, 
Birmingham 

Stokes Incorporated, Mobile 

ARIZONA 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Phoenix 

Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 

ARKANSAS 

Buck Hendershott Company, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 

Cramer Acoustics, Fresno and 
San Francisco 

John K. Haas Company, San Diego 

H. W. Rivett Company, Sacramento 

COLORADO 

Construction Specialties Company, Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Wilson Construction Company, Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sanitary Floors Corporation, Washington 

FLORIDA 

Anning-Johnson Company, Miami 

Anning-Johnson Company, Tampa 

Center Brothers, Inc., Jacksonville 

GEORGIA 

Allen Tile & Marble Co., inc., Columbus 

Anning-Johnson Company, Atlanta 

Center Brothers, Inc., Savannah 

ILLINOIS 

General Acoustics Company, Melrose Park 

George S. Grimmett & Co., Champaign, 
Decatur and Springfield 

INDIANA 

The Baldus Company, Fort Wayne 

Commercial Floor Covering & Acoustics 
Company, Indianapolis 

Elmer Kahre Acoustical & Plastering 
Co., Evansville 

General Asbestos & Supply Co., 
Indianapolis 

IOWA 

Lamoreaux and Assoc., Inc., Marshalltown 

KANSAS 

Ecoff & Co., Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Atlas Plaster & Supply Company, Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

King & Co., Inc., New Orleans 

MARYLAND 

Lioyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co., Detroit 

Grand Rapids Acoustica! Co., Grand Rapids 
and Lansing 

MINNESOTA 

Dale Acoustics, Inc., Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Stokes Incorporated, Greenwood 

Stokes Incorporated, Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 

B. J. Lutz, Inc., Kansas City 

Midwest Services, Inc., Joplin 

Val Baker Company, inc., St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 

Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 

M&J Lathing Company, Lincoln 

NEW JERSEY 

Kane Acoustical Company, Inc., Fairview 





NEW MEXICO 

Fibergias Engineering & Supply, 
Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 

Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 

Davis-Fetch Acoustical Corporation, 
Syracuse 

Davis-Fetch & Company, Inc., Buffalo and 
Jamestown 

Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |! 

James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 

Rochester Davis-Fetch Corp., Ithaca and 
Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Bonitz Insulation Co., Greensboro, 
Goldsboro and Asheville 

Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 

OHIO 

Acoustical Contracting & Supply Corp., 
Cleveland and Youngstown 

Cincinnati Floor Company, Cincinnati 

Riethmiller Acoustic Company, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 

Denman Floors Company, Oklahoma City 

Harold C. Parker & Company, 
Oklahoma City 

Midwest Marble & Tile Company, Tulsa 

OREGON 

Commercial Tile Company, Eugene 

R. L. Elfstrom Company, Salem 

Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Acousti-craft, Inc., Philadelphia 

Standard Floor Company, Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bonitz Insulation Co., Columbia 

Bonitz Insulation Company of S.C., 
Greenville 

TENNESSEE 

Alexander Marble & Tile Company, Memphis 

Anning-Johnson Company, Knoxville 

TEXAS 

Biue Diamond Company, Dallas 

Builders Service Company, Fort Worth 

Collins Roofing & Sheet Metal Company, 
Odessa 

General Supply Company, Inc., Houston 
and San Antonio 

Hyde & Company, Abilene 

Houser Resilient Floors Co., El Paso 

Miller Floor Company, Amarilio 

Raymond Rambo Materials Co., 
Corpus Christi 

UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Sait Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

Anning-Johnson Company, Alexandria 

Manson-Smith Company, inc., Norfolk and 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 

Fibergias Engineering & Supply, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Asbestos & Insulating Co., Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Building Service, Inc., Appleton and 
Milwaukee 

WYOMING 

Construction Specialties Company, Casper 

CANADA 

F. Drexel Company Limited, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, 
B. C. and Calgary, Alberta 

Hancock Lumber Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 





hese . . . Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors 
also install Forestone Tile and Ceiling Board, Forestone and 
Standard Drilled Roof Deck, Standard Drilled Tile, Fissured 
Mineral Tile, Metal Acoustical Units, plus Perforated Hard- 
board and Perforated Cement Asbestos Board. 





MULTI-VENT. 


Multi-Vent will handle the air distribution in over 70% 
low velocity air diffusers 


of Kaiser Center's office building, the largest west 
of the Mississippi, scheduled for completion late in 1959. 


specified for the West’S Multi-Vent is the ideal air diffuser for office space 


because it need never be moved, or even adjusted when 
partitions are relocated. Distributing air at low velocities by 
largest office build 4 ng gentle pressure displacement, Multi-Vent provides truly 
sightless, soundless, imperceptible air conditioning 
comfort, unmatched by any other diffuser. 
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Multi-Vent paneis, adjustable valves and flexible duct 
connections are concealed in metal pan ceilings because 
standard perforated pans (with acoustic pads removed) 
serve as diffuser plates. Panels (with diffuser plate) 
install flush in plaster and fiber ceilings. 
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SENTER, Oakland, California 





, Deane & A iat Fi 
ft Company, Oakland 





Recent Multi-Vent Installations Coast to Coast 


Banker's Trust, New York City 
Baptist Tabernacle, Atlanta Write for detailed literature. 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle 


Ford Motor Co., 21 Buildings THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


Graybar Electric, Illinois 


Inland Steel Building, Chicago MULTI-VENT DIVISION 


National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 
Parke Davis Bldg. 64, Detroit WHERE QUALITY IS TRADITIONAL 


Procter & Gamble Tech. Center, Cincinnati 1376 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford SALES AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





























Special activities unit, Westmoor High School, Daly City, Calif., houses gymnasium, auditorium 
cafeteria, music room. Architects: Mario J. Ciampi, A.I.A.; Allyn C. Martin, Paul Reiter, associates 


‘-O-F wisits a high school... 


a Seaside Showplace built on a budget 


(Less than £15.00 per sq. ft. despite demands of a stormy site) 


It sits on a California hilltop only a half 
mile from the sea. From its windows you 
look down at San Francisco and the Pacific 

but the building is as breathtaking as 
the view it commands! 

The school’s sparkling glass and vivid 
colors make it as lively as the youngsters 
who occupy it. And there are wonderful sur- 
prises . . . like landscaped courts and window 
walls everywhere. 

Rain, fog and wind swirl around the hill- 
top site much of the school year. To thwart 


wih * 
in ates : the elements, Architect Mario J. Ciampi 
bit 3 | 
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Daylighted perimeter hallways surround the classroom 
unit. L°O°F Heat Absorbing Plate Glass is used 
relief from solar heat and sun glare 


for 





designed a structure enclosing all units around a central 
mall. This is sheltered from buffeting winds by glass ‘‘fences” 
on either end. Classrooms are in one unit, and special 
activities areas are in another. Glass-walled perimeter 
hallways relieve the compactness, affording students a 
refreshing view. 

Do students like it here? Many have gone out of their 
way to thank Mr. Ciampi. They’re proud of the world- 
wide renown the building has earned. 

rchitects have come from as far away as Austria and 
Japan to study and admire this school. Mr. Ciampi told 
us why: 


‘“‘Westmoor is visual evidence that our original design 
philosophy was correct. It is a large school, designed 
dt accommodate 1,500 students, yet the building never domi- 


nates. The proportions—human figures to structure—are 
Inner mall which separates the special activities unit from the 


sviees “anit lean diese Walle at bat make tb gerve os ““wind pleasing. And the community paid no more for this unusual 
ld the protection of those within. design concept. 

‘“‘Westmoor costs are comparable to secondary school cost 
standards for this area—and I mean austere standards. 
The California State Aid School Program is a stringent 
law which requires school buildings to be built at very 
minimum of cost. 

‘*“This same design economy applies to the second in- 
crement, now in its early stages—consisting of additional 
classrooms, science labs and shops. These additions will 
be constructed within the State Aid Program.” 


eteria (viewed here from an inner court) has window walls of L:O*F Heat Absorbing Plate Glass for reduction of sun heat and glare 
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ihe library also opens onto an inner court. Notice the freedom 
9m distortion in the objects seen through the plate glass walls 


EDWARD D. MORGAN 
Superintendent i. 
Jefferson Union 
High School District 


huge window walls in the gymnasium are Juf-flex® tempered 


ate glass. They flood the big gym with daylight. This glass is 
npered for greater safety and lower maintenance. 








We wanted Superintendent Morgan’s opinion. He told us 


“T definitely feel that Westmoor is a school which in 


practice is every bit up to its plan. In spite of its exposed 
hilltop position, it is a most welcome place. The kids love it 

“The community was slow to accept this design, citing 
the extensive use of glass as impractical for a school 
located on the San Andreas fault. Then came the big 
earthquake of March 1957. Not a pane was broken 
That allayed their fears.” 

Principal South also had some interesting comments 

“The central grouping, as well as the many other design 
factors, serves a dual purpose: it creates a refreshing at- 
mosphere for the student, while protecting the school and 
its activities from the extreme weather conditions prevalent 
in the area. 

‘*“There’s a noticeable change in student attitude. Just as 
a family receives a mental lift by moving from an old 


home to a new one, Westmoor students have experi- 


GLEN SOUTH = “ 


Principal 7. .) 


‘ 6 
Westmoor High School 
x . 
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enced a similar lift in spirits.” 
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Two panes of glass 


Blanket of dry air ‘ ' ; “e 
insulates window Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes of glass and a sealed-iy 


THERMOPANE® 


Protective 


aluminum ‘ , 
blanket of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors 






frame 












Drafts are reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially fo 


Bondermetic (metal- children sitting close to windows. Thermopane deadens outsidg 


to-glass) Seal keeps 


: llamo la’me-lale Med -t-10 : "i . a ae 
Impact absorbing Sti almost in half. Recommended for all windows where its insulat 
cushion 


noises. Compared to single panes, 1’’ Thermopane cuts heat log 


ing properties would result in substantial savings in winter. 





Thermopane is now available in two new, improved types: Ne 
Nominal 3/16” Super Thermopane (left, above) with the famous Bondermeti 
Air Space (metal-to-glass) Sea/® now has its edges protected with an alumi 
num frame. GlasSeal® Thermopane (left) sets new quality stand 








ards for all-glass insulating units. Made of DSA sheet glass, it 





uniformly rounded, smooth edges make glazing easier and faster 
Ideal for both wood and metal sash. 


TUF-FLEX® 


Tuf-flex tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 times stronger than regula 






















plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear as any fin 


plate glass. If maximum resistance is reached, Tuf-flex disint 
grates into relatively harmless, rock-salt-size particles. Recon} 
mended for gymnasiums, entrance doors and side lights, area 





facing playgrounds . . . any area where youngsters and missil 
are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX*® 


Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material, also f 
interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clea 
heat-strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerft 
character to your school. Natural resistance to weathering, craj 
ing and checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels 
48”” x 84”. Special orders up to 60” x 84’. Thickness: 4” pl 
ly’ minus l”’. Sixteen standard colors plus black and whit 
Also in nonstandard colors subject to manufacturing limitatio 





For complete information on any of these L-O’F products, LIBBEY: Oo WEN Ss °F oO R D 


call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘“‘Glass”’ 608 Madison Avenue 
in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Libbey ~Owens: Ford 


Glass Company, 608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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of residential land. 


Interior design. News of the 
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Planning and development 
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540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Room 1014 


House & Home 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Scott County Court House 
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Charlotte Coliseum 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fashion Institute of 
Technology 
New York, New York 


LaFourche National Bank 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 


Pan American Life 
Insurance Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Ever since the trail-blazing Alcoa Building was completed eight short years ago, there’s been a 
significant change in America’s skylines. This is reflected by the modern architecture in 
the composite above, taken from over 600 structures built substantially with Alcoa" 
Aluminum. So built because architects have found aluminum to be their metal, 
W ideal for expressing form, texture and color. Because owners 
ES ITH ALC OA ALUM | NU M can buy modern beauty that lasts—lower construction costs, 
earlier occupancy, and, most important, no maintenance problems. 
All the skill, experience and technology that have made this major contribution 

to modern architecture are available to you and your architect . . . for your building. prc chee 

Just call the nearest Alcoa sales office and see. Aluminum Company Pap rere 

of America, 1887-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


oP ALCOA THEATRE—Fine Entertainment, Alternate Monday Evenings 





Now a hospital’s mechanical systems A 
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Supervisory DataCenter. More than 350 control centers using office and industrial buildings, banks, shopping centers and 
the basic principles outlined here have been sold by Honeywell churches. They range from one square foot to many times larger 


for all types of buildings—including hospitals, schools, hotels, than panel shown. List of installations furnished on request. 
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an practically manage themselves! 






Honeywell now centralizes supervision of building functions— 


replaces legwork with cheaper, faster electrical signals. 








Air cleaner supervision 
Panel supervises operation of electronic 
air cleaners to protect hospital cleanliness, 
trap microscopic particles. Gives bacterial 
and viral arrestance of 90% or more. 








Fire detection and alarm 


Remote control and communication 
Lets nurse control temperatures in sterile 
areas and in areas where control by occu- 
pants is undesirable. She can also com- 
municate with these same areas. 





Utilities consumption records 


Bedside self-service center 
A mobile bedside table which can in- 
corporate: room temperature control, 
nurse intercom, clock, telephone outlet, 
light dimmer and control, other functions. 










Mechanical failure detection 


Gives daily departmental metered record 
of power, steam and chilled water used. 
Connected to high speed typewriter, will 


Sounds alarm and flashes light showing 
fire's exact location. Supervisor can direct 
quick action. Fire-sprinkler system, if 


From panel, supervisor can spot trouble 
at any point in air conditioning, plumb- 
ing or other mechanical system, send 



















used, can be tied in to same panel. 


This new control concept from Honeywell enables a building 
to almost take care of itself—automatically. 

Called a Supervisory DataCenter*, it lets one man do the 
work of crews. For it places all the functions shown above— 
and any others that benefit from centralized control—under 
the supervision of a single control center. 

It's easy to Operate, requires no special training. And its 
maintenance can be handled through a low cost service agree- 
ment. Each control center is custom designed. Even before 


fill in regular accounting forms. 


crews to remedy before breakdowns occur 





blueprints are started, a Honeywell specialist will work with 
you and your engineer to allow free expression of your ideas, 
as they apply to both design and function. 

It’s at this original planning stage that his specialized control 
knowledge can be useful in developing a system that will save 
the most money for your client. For more information about 
this new concept, call your local Honeywell office or write 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Department MB-11-147, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


*Trademark 





Honeywell 
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The Pershing Municipal Auditorium is a show- 
place in Lincoln, Nebraska. It is a monument to 
General Pershing and a monument to air condi- 
tioning. Thirteen McQuay Seasonmaster units and 
ten McQuay water coils provide year ’round air 
conditioning for this modern structure. To be sure 
that your next air conditioning job functions at 
its very best, see your McQuay representative. 
He will be glad to assist you in any air conditioning 
heating or refrigeration problems you may have. 
McQuay, Inc., 1609 Broadway Street N. E., 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 





McQuay Horizontal and Vertical Seasonmaster 

central station air conditioning units. They are available with water coils, ua 

steam coils or direct expansion coils. Removable panels permit complete Me Q y 
eans 


accessibility for inspection or service. All Seasonmaster units are made uvality 


with the exclusive McQuay Ripple-Fin coils. Seventeen sizes available. 
Range from 640 cfm to 38,000 cfm. = gs 
C McQuay units feature the exclusive 
e 
UaYy INC. 


Ripple Fin Coils which crecte maximum 
oir turbulence and have wide, full fin 
AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


collors 4 act as automatic spacers to 
form a tube cround the coil tube for 
grectest heat transfer ond protection. 
Dura-Frame “V" channel construction 
provides the strength and rigidity nec- 
essory for quiet, trouble-free operation. 
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A roundup of recent and significant proposals 








IBM RESEARCH LABORATORY 


On a 224-acre tract in York- 
town, New York, the Inter- 
national Business Machines 
Corporation will build the two- 
story, crescent-shaped research 
laboratory (shown above). 
Scheduled for completion by 
late 1960, the glass-and-rubble- 
faced structure wili house 
roughly 1,500 employees and 
will be the firm’s largest single 
research center and admini- 
strative headquarters for other 
IBM laboratories. Over-all 
floor space: 450,000 square 
feet. Architects for the project: 
Eero Saarinen & Associates of 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 














APARTMENT SKYSCRAPER FOR DOWNTOWN CLEVELAND 


In downtown Cleveland, a 24- 
story apartment tower (above) 
will be built by Developer 
Theodore W. Berenson of Bos- 
ton and Cleveland Attorney 
Sydney N. Galvin. To be 
known as Town House, the 
reinforced-concrete, glass-clad 
building will have 420 suites 


and a four-level parking ga 
rage beneath a landscaped ter- 
race. Architects for the proj- 
ect, which will cost $6.5 mil- 
lion, are John Hans Graham 
& Associates of Washington, 
D.C. The project will be started 
next spring and is scheduled 
for completion by 1960. 





OFFICE BUILDING FOR PASADENA 


The model below is of the six- 
story Independent Life Insur- 
ance Building to be built at 
Pasadena, California, from 
plans by Welton Becket & As- 
sociates. A $1.2-million struc- 
ture, it will be faced with 





vertical aluminum colonnades 
and gold anodized aluminum 
grillwork. The insurance firm, 
which will move its main head- 
quarters from Los Angeles, 
will occupy two floors; the 
other floors will be leased. 
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UCLA PSYCHOLOGY BUILDING 


The University of California 
will erect a seven-story, H- 
shaped _education-psychology 
building (left) with a campus 
concourse running beneath the 
bridge of the H. To be finished 
by 1960, the building will have 
15 classrooms, animal research 
facilities, library, and a spe- 
cial dead-sound chamber. Its 
exterior will be of metal and 
glass panels marked with free- 
standing columns. Cost: $7 
million. Gardner A. Dailey & 
Associates of San Francisco 
are the architects. 





STUDENT UNION FOR IIT 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
have planned a student union 
building for the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (right) 
which looks very much like 
the many Mies van der Rohe- 
designed buildings around the 
campus. The $2.4 million 
steel-and-glass project will 
have clubrooms, bowling alleys, 
billiard and card rooms, cafe- 
teria, and a small theater. 
Over-all floor space: about 
100,000 square feet. 
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MUNICIPAL TOWER FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Twenty-six stories high, with 
a gross floor area of 960,000 
square feet, the Indianapolis 
City-County Building shown 
below will be the tallest and 
largest office building in the 
state of Indiana. The _ build- 
ing’s center tower section, 
which will be used for adminis- 
trative offices, will be sheathed 
in gray glass. The exterior 


of the two wings flanking the 
tower will be of Indiana lime- 
stone. One wing will house po- 
lice facilities, the other will 
contain 16 courtrooms. A three- 
level, 625-car parking garage 
will be located beneath the 
building. Expected to cost 
about $28 million, the project 
is the design of Allied Archi- 
tects & Engineers Incorporated. 
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CLASSES-IN-THE-ROUND FOR CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 


The circular section of Pacific 
High School in San Leandro, 
California (above) will be 
topped with a concrete shell 
and will contain 19 wedge- 
shaped classrooms around the 
outer rims of its two floors, 
a cafeteria in the center of 
the first floor, and a library 
in the center of the second. 
An L-shaped building contain- 
ing science, homemaking, art, 


and shop facilities, as well as 
a gym (upper right hand cor- 
ner) will be connected to the 
classroom section by enclosed 
walkways. To be built on a 
30-acre site, the reinforced con- 
crete project will be faced with 
porcelained panels. It will ac- 
commodate 1,900 students. The 
architects are Schmidts, Hard- 
man & Wong of Berkeley. Cost: 
about $3.3 million. 
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LOS ANGELES OFFICE TOWER 


By the spring of 1960, the 
Signal Oil and Gas Company 
will be headquartered in the 
15-story, $5-million office build- 
ing pictured at left. Now 
under construction at the cor- 
ner of Wilshire Boulevard and 
Beaudry Avenue, in Los An- 
geles, the 200,000 square-foot 
structure will be sheathed with 
porcelain, glass, and gold ano- 


dized aluminum panels. C.L. 
Peck and Robert S. Norman 


of Los Angeles are financing 
the building, which is the 
design of Pereira & Luckman. 





ULTRAMODERN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The Missouri School for the 
Blind (Saint Louis) is adding 
to its original plant (at rear 
in photo above) five dormito- 
ries, an infirmary, classrooms, 
offices, and enclosed courtyards, 
all handsomely styled to elimi- 


JAIL WITHOUT BARS IN DETROIT 


Inmates at 
County Jail 


Detroit’s Wayne 
(above) will be 
mprisoned behind walls of 
milk-white glass backed by 
black steel grillwork, instead 
of bars. To be built at the 
corner of Beaubien Street and 
Gratiot Avenue behind the 


| 
| 


nate any institutional stigma. 
Designed by St. Louis Archi- 
tects Pearce & Pearce, the 
project will be faced in pink 
brick, limestone, blue-tinted 
glass, and bright-colored porce- 
lain panels. Cost: $891,500. 





present jail, the new 
story building has 
signed as maximum-security 
detention quarters for 251 
male prisoners. Architects for 
the 


eight- 


been de- 


project are Eberle M. 
Smith Associates of Detroit. 
Cost: about $2.3 million. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING FOR SAN FRANCISCO'S CHINATOWN 


Architect John S. Bolles has 
designed three 12-story apart- 
ment towers (above) to 
vide low-rent public housing 
for 150 families and 44 elderly 
single San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. The apart- 
ment blocks, to be built by 


pro- 


persons in 


DOCTOR'S VILLAGE FOR HOUSTON 


A 6.5-acre professional “vil- 
lage” for doctors and dentists 
will soon be built in Houston, 
Texas, by Joseph P. Hol 
land. The $2-million project, 
planned by Houston Architect 
Boone Amyx, includes ten one- 


the San Francisco Housing 
Authority, will enclose play 
courts and a shaded Chinese 
garden with moon gate and 
reflecting pools, and will be 
topped by a community laun- 
dry with open-air drying 


docks. Cost: about $2.2 million. 


story clinics, accommodating 


50 doctors, a two-story com- 
mercial corner 


drugstore, 


containing a 
florist, 
and gift shop, and a 36-room 
hotel for out-of-town 


restaurant, 


patients. 


END 
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During 1957 these nine new schools, plus 
fourteen other school building projects, were 
completed in Columbus, Ohio. All are 
equipped with Hubbell specification grade 
wiring devices. 


Such acceptance of a product by the entire 
building “‘team’”’, has prompted the use of 
a new word in Columbus. The word is 
“‘Hubbellized”’, meaning that Hubbell qual- 
ity wiring devices are installed throughout 
a building for greater wiring dependability, 
safety, convenience and trouble free oper- 
ation. 


But you may well ask, how can we justify 
this added expense? The answer is this: top 
quality is always lowest in cost to service. 
The added initial cost for Hubbell quality 
is very little, but the value difference is 
very great. This greater value is reflected in 
long term wiring satisfaction for the life of 
the school. That’s the objective in Columbus 
and that is why it will pay you to add the 
word ‘“‘Hubbellized”’ to your building vocab- 
ulary. 


A complete list of the ‘“Hubbellized’’ Colum- 
bus, Ohio schools, including names of archi- 
tects, consulting engineers and electrical 
contractors, is shown at right. 






Quiet, dependable A. C. switch control, 
specifically designed for fluorescent lighting. 
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CAT. NO. 1201 CAT 
specification grade 3-w 
“TOPPER” A. C. SWITCH DUP 
15 amperes, 120-277 volts 15 « 







CAT. NO. 9260 
specification grade, 
double T-slot 

CONVENIENCE OUTLET 
15 amperes, 125 volts 


Double T-slot convenience for all 125 volt genera! 
purpose applications throughout the school. 





in Columbus, Ohio During 1957 


Designed for complete safety, in compliance with 
National Electrical Code requirements for use with 
125 volt electrical tools and equipment. 


CAT. NO. 5262 
3-wire Grounding-type 
DUPLEX RECEPTACLE 
15 amperes, 125 volts 


Devices supplied by the following H A R V E ’ 


Hubbell distributors in Columbus: 





HUBBELL-EQUIPPED COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SCHOOLS COMPLETED IN 1957 


Binns Elementary, 1080 Binns Boulevard 
Architect, David Schackne, Jr 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, American Electric Works 


Beaumont Elementary, 2155 Fenton Street 
Architect, David Schackne, Jr 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Haines Electric, Inc., Grove City 


Linmoor Junior High, 2001 Hamilton Avenue 
Architect, David Schackne, Jr 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, McCarty Bros. Electric Co. 


Cranbrook Elementary, 908 Bricker Boulevard 
Architect, Wm. R. M cDonaid 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Persha Electric Company 


Scottwood Elementary, 3392 Scottwood Road 
Architect, Brooks & Coddington 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Beris Electric Company 


Clearbrook Elementary, 31 N. Seventeenth Street 
Architect, Richard L. Tully & Frederick H. Hobbs, Jr 
Consulting Engineer, Robert S. Cur! & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Beris Electric Company 


Colerain Elementary, 499 E. Weisheimer Road 
Architect, Kellam & Foley 

Consulting Engineer, Merton A. Rietzke 

Electrical Contractor, Beris Electric Company 


Valleyview Elementary, 2989 Valleyview Drive 
Architect, James H. Holroyd & Robert H. Myers 
Consulting Engineer, H. A. Williams & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, C T H Electric Company 


Arlington Park Elementary, 2400 Mock Road 
Architect, Tibbals-Crumley-Musson 

Consulting Engineer, Tibbals-Crumley-Musson 
Electrical Contractor, American Electric Works 


(All firms are in Columbus, Ohio, unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


WIRING DEVICE 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
LOCATIONS 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
State and Bostwick Streets 


Chicago 7, lilinois 
37 South Sangamon Street 


Sen Francisco, California 


Bernard Electric Supply Co. hes Angeles 22, Californie 
Graybar Electric Co. " 103 North Santa Fe Avenve 
Loeb Electric Co. 7 N C ° 


McCleery Carpenter Electric Co. 


OUvALt TY 


1675 Hudson Avenve 


IN CANADA: 


Scarborough, Ontario 
1160 Birchmount Rood 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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A MODERN CONCEPT FOR 


Heating, Ventilating 


and Cooling of Schools 


By F. J. KURTH, Vice President 
in Charge of Engineering, Anemostat Corporation of America 


Educational efficiency 


The Anemostat Dual Duct High Veloc- 
ity System provides a controlled and 
healthy environment in accordance 
with the highest standards of comfort 
and is therefore conducive to more 
vigorous activity in the classrooms. It 
is a modern heating and ventilating 
system, carefully researched and new 
in concept, and is economical to install 
and operate. It is an effective heating 
and ventilating system, which later can 
be readily adapted to air conditioning 
by the addition of a central-station type 
refrigeration system. 

Because large sums of money must 
be spent for new schools, it is im- 
portant to study all factors which will 
improve educational efficiency. Though 
well constructed and equipped, many 
new schools are not provided with 
modern heating, ventilating or cooling 
systems which furnish comfort during 
all seasons of the year. Experience has 
shown that a proper climatic condi- 
tion will improve student and teacher 
efficiency to the extent of a cumulative 
gain of approximately twenty percent. 


System design 


First the volume of air required for 
a classroom must be determined. In 
most communities this is regulated by 
local codes on a cubic foot per pupil 
basis. 

Although requirements vary in dif- 
ferent localities from ten to thirty cubic 
feet of fresh air per minute, there are 
other factors which must be consid- 
ered: for ventilation purposes, when 
cooling is not used, a large volume of 
air will, of course, do a better job than 
a small volume; however, the introduc- 
tion of from 1000 to 1200 cubic feet of 
air per minute is adequate. If air con- 
ditioning is installed, the engineer may 
specify air temperature differentials 
of 30° or more between the supply air 


in the cold duct and the room tem- 
perature—Anemostat Air Diffusers 


will diffuse air at high temperature 


differentials without draft. 


Location and type of units 


The location of the units in the class- 
room is determined by the climate of 
the community in which the school 
is located and the construction of the 
school with particular reference to glass 
areas. When winters are severe the 
under the window type units must be 
used and two units per classroom should 
be installed as shown on the layout. The 


return air can be moved through corri- 
dors, ducts in corridors or exhaust ple- 
nums in the corridor ceilings. 


In schools in mild climates or in 
colder climates where double glazing 
is used, the sidewall units will do an 
excellent job of year-round heating, 
ventilating and cooling. Two units 
providing from 500 to 600 CFM each 
per classroom are recommended. The 
return air can be returned to the fan 
through corridors, corridor ducts or 
plenums. 

When two units are installed in a 
classroom, both are controlled by one 


The Basic Principle of Anemostat School Units 


Typical Anemostat 
Dual Duct High Velocity Unit 


The illustration shows a high velocity unit designed for a dual duct 
system for either heating and ventilating or complete air condi- 


tioning. To maintain ideal conditions, air is evenly and draftlessly 
diffused at high velocity throughout the classroom at controlled 
temperature; one duct carries cold air from the outside of the 
building, or cold air cooled by coils and mechanical refrigeration, 


the second duct carries warm air, which consists of a mixture of 
fresh and recirculated air heated by hot water or steam coils from 
heating boilers or by hot air furnaces. The thermostat in the 
classroom opens the hot air valve and closes the cold air valve, 
or vice versa depending on the room temperature requirements. 
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Architectural 


thermostat which should be located on 
an inside wall. 


Ducts 


The ducts can be installed in various 
ways depending on the type of struc- 
ture: beneath the floor, on classroom 
or corridor ceilings, in roof spaces or 
on top of the roof. If tile or transite 
pipe is used the ducts can actually be 
buried in the ground. Because no water 
or steam is used, the ducts can be run 


TYPICAL 
CLASSROOM 





in practically any space, as corrosion 
or trapping is not a problem. 


Equipment room 


For reasons of economy, the fan room 
or rooms should be so located as to 
keep the duct runs as short as possi- 
ble. However, there is no problem in 
running ducts long distances; dual 
duct systems in commercial buildings 
often have duct-runs of over 500 feet. 
The fans are usually of the Class II type 



























LAYOUTS 


High Velocity 
Under the Window Units 























and can be either the forward or back- 
ward curve type. Consideration should 
be given to fans of the air-foil type, 
which are designed for quiet operation 
at high pressures. 


Mechanical or electrostatic filters are 
generally used in high class commercial 
buildings and should also be consid- 
ered for schools. Clean, filtered air 
properly diffused at controlled temp- 
erature is the answer to health and 
comfort in classrooms. 
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Advantages of the Anemostat Dual Duct High Velocity System 
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The Anemostat dual duct high velocity air distribution system for 
heating, ventilating and cooling is ideal for all types of classrooms 


from kindergarten through collegé. It offers many important archi- 


tectural and engineering advantages: 
1. Low First Cost 
2. Low Maintenance Costs 


7. Quiet Operation 


- 8. Rugged Construction 

3. Draftless Air Distribution 9, Meets All Code Requirements 

4, Eliminates Window Down Drafts 19. Pressure Balanced 

5. Scientific Temperature Control 23. Rete Medora Architecurdl 1 
6. Easily Adapted to Future Design ‘th P 


Air Conditioning 
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New Anemostat 


School Catalog 
contains complete data on 
Anemostat Dual Duct Hic’) 
Velocity Units. Write 

for your copy to 


Anemostat Corporation 
of America 
10 E. 39 Street, New York 16, N.Y. 















This unique design of a delicate brass and bronze screen behind the altar of Kresge Chapel at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is an excellent example of welded sculpture. Harry Bertoia, Sculptor, Bally, Pennsylvania, Eero 
Saarinen, Architect, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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Design possibilities unlimited... 
ITH ANACONDA ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


he variety of texture, form, and warm, rich color available to translate 
chitectural concepts into reality is almost infinite with Anaconda 
chitectural Metals. They are obedient in the hands of the artist and 
ne craftsman. There are few limitations on what can be accomplished 
rough the use of these metals in rolled, drawn, and extruded forms. 
As a leader and pioneer in producing extrusions and other forms of 
opper alloys for architectural applications, The American Brass Com- 
any has the experience to help you achieve outstanding designs in 
opper, Red Brass, Architectural Bronze, Yellow Brass, and Nickel 
ilver. For further information, write: Architectural Service, The 
merican Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda 
merican Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA’ 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


Made by The American Brass Company 


R34 


ma i 7 her 


ze sheets and extrusions were used extensively in remodeling the entrances and 
bby of an office building. Interlocking, channel-shaped extrusions, detailed at right, 
mmed trim, modern floor-to-ceiling panels. Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz, 
hiladelphia. Fabricator: John G. Leise Metal Works, Philadelphia. 


EXTRUDED BRONZE LOUVERS 


decorative and functional louvers covering the second floor of this modern structure 


rusions of architectural bronze (see detail at left). The decorative tinted 
nel is framed with Anaconda Red Brass rectangular tube. Architects: Albert 
tin & Associates, Los Angeles. Fabricator: A. J. Bayer Company, Los Angeles. 
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Architects Carson & Lundin, New York City, obtained 
an extremely interesting wall treatment in the lobby 
of an office building through the use of striated 
architectural bronze extrusions, detailed below. 
Fabricator: C. E. Halback & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























The structure that links together the 
three basic units of Pittsburgh’s John 
J. Kane Hospital is called the Core 
Building. This facility is an orderly 
system of corridors that serves as a 
main traffic artery for staff and patients. 
In a way, the Core Building functions 
as a “Public Square” within this Hos- 
pital City of hope and rehabilitation 
for the aged. 

With the exceptions of two passage- 
way connections, both sides of the Core 
Building are uninterrupted curtain walls 
of alternating panels of functional Glass 
Blocks and plate glass. 

Psychological security dictated part 
of the thinking behind this design. The 
Glass Block panels, set at regular inter- 


CURTAIN WALL IN A CORE BUILDING 


vals, help create the feeling of solid, 
protective balusters in a huge railing. 
This aspect of the design works toward 
overcoming the “‘falling off’ sensation 
that many people, and particularly the 
aged, experience when walking near 
the outside edge of a multi-storied 
building. The need for this security- 
impression is heightened here because 
handrailings, close to the curtain wall, 
support feeble, halting patients as they 
move from one area to the other, or 
pull themselves in wheel chairs. 
Therapeutic value provided addi- 
tional support for the curtain wall de- 
sign. Because monotony is so much a 
part of the lives of so many of the 
patients, the Kane Hospital planners 
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determined that the interplay of voids 
and solids, and the varied effects of in- 
coming light in the corridor areas, 
would considerably increase the interest 
level of the environment. 

Exterior interest and harmony were 














final considerations. Texture, substance, 
and a non-institutional appearance were 
all requirements that the Glass Block 


panels helped to satisfy. 
The Glass Blocks used in the Kane 

















Hospital were manufactured by Pitts- D 
burgh Corning Corporation. These 

Glass Blocks, identified as Prism B, 

are designed to reduce glare and heat, A. Main Hospital B.Semi-ambulant C.Core Building D. Ambulant 
and transmit diffused and softened day- John J. Kane Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., is owned by Allegheny County 

light. Their insulation value is equal Institution District. 

to an eight-inch thick masonry wall. 
This feature lowers heat loss. And the 
maintenance-free characteristics of the 
PC Glass Block panels blend effectively 
with the other materials used in the 
curtain wall. 








Architects: Button & McLean—Mitchell & Ritchey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Contractor: Sherry-Richards Company, Chicago, Ill. 





For product details on conventional 
PC Glass Blocks, and our new Color 
Glass Blocks, write for our General Cata- 
log. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. E-118, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. InCanada: 

Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 
\lso manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® 
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Just “a local boy from Vienna.” 
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Arthur Vining Davis’ latest Florida real estate venture 


blocked by SEC; Neutra gains new honors 


Arthur Vining Davis, 91-year-old multi- 
millionaire (ForTUNE magazine rates his 
fortune in the $400 to $700 million eate- 
the past 12 years has 
swapped most of his vast holdings of Alum 
inum Company of America stock for Flo- 
rida real estate, ran into an obstacle in his 
latest realty venture. A 


gory ) who over 


few weeks ago, 
Davis announced through two New York 
investment firms that he was going to con- 
solidate all his Florida land holdings (some 
100,000 acres in southeastern Florida) into 
a new corporation to be called Arvida Cor- 
poration. The holdings of Arvida would be 
worth $100 million, including the 
$22.5-million Boea Raton Hotel and Club, 


which Davis bought in 1956. In order to 


over 


build houses and shopping centers on some 
of the vast acreage he owns in Dade, Brow- 
ard, and Palm Beach Counties, Davis pro 
posed to sell $25 to $30 million of stock in 
Arvida. the Ex- 
change Commission pounced on Arvida and 
its two broker-dealer firms—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Dominick & 
Dominick—and got a temporary injunction 


However, Securities & 


Company and 


restraining them from further “violations” 
of the Seeurities Act of 1933. SEC claimed 
that the Arvida announcement was in faet 
part of a sales campaign to sell stock prior 


to registration of the issue with SEC. 
Davis’ legal battery got a court order va 
eating the restraining order secant hours 


after it was issued. SEC then filed a com- 
plaint against the broker-dealers in federal 
district court, and prepared to hold its 
own hearings on the ease. 
SEC court 


survey of ten stock dealers, 


based its ease largely on a 
who, it said, 
about 40,000 


shares of Arvida stock, at around $11 a 


already had reservations for 


share. (Such a practice of getting “inten- 
tions to purchase” is not uncommon, say 
Wall Street broker-dealers.) If SEC should 
prove that the announcement did, in fact, 
constitute an attempt to sell stock prior to 
registration, it could revoke or suspend the 
registration of the broker-dealers, as well 
as their memberships in the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers. 


NEUTRA RECEIVES AWARDS 

Peripatetie Architect Richard J. Neutra 
returned from a tour of Africa recently to 
colleet a new heap of garlands. From Ven- 
that he had been 
elected an honorary member of the College 
Fine Arts of Venice, a 


ice, he received word 


of Academicians of 






venerable 
This being 
awarded the grand prize of the city of 
Vienna, Austria, for his 
the field of 
and city planning.” 


institution of 
preceded by 


200 
weeks his 


some years. 


two 


“outstanding 
achievements in architecture 


Neutra, who was born in Vienna 66 
years ago, said on receiving this award: “] 
feel strangely at home in Manila, or Lima, 
or Madrid. A local boy of Vienna cannot 
help but be a sort of cosmopolitan boy... 
he is brought up to make constructive com 
parisons between Johannesburg, Caracas, 
and the great capitals of Europe and our 
own country. .. .” 

The “local boy from Vienna” further 
underseored his cosmopolitanism when he 
reported that the building pace in Africa 
is furious, from schools in Ghana to a film 
projection center in East Nigeria, which is 
natives with 
And the African 


without 


supposed to help acquaint 
peoples of other lands. 
itself 
Neutra was invited to become an honorary 
East Institute of 
Architects, which represents the profession 


trip was not garlands 


member of the African 


in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 


CORNER IN HARDWOOD 

Wall Street’s most epic battle for corpo 
rate control this year involved one of the 
nation’s leading hardwood flooring eompa- 
nies, E. L. Bruce Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The other protagonist was Ed- 
ward M. Gilbert, a director of Empire 


NEW YORK TIMES 
sans 


GILBERT 
A dream of Empire. 


Millwork 


lumber and plywood, with headquarters in 


Corporation, manufacturer of 
New York City. Gilbert, who had long eyed 
Bruce covetously, saw his chance to buy a 


continued on page 
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From dim to bright 
with KLIEGL dimmer 
& contro! equipment 


More and more specifications 
are calling for controlled 
moods and effects through the 
use of dimmers; private 
homes, restaurants, hotels, 
churches, night clubs and in 





fact any application where 
controlled lighting is desired. 
Klieg] lighting control equip- 
ment encompasses every prac- 
tical and proven type of 
dimmer in use today; AUTO- 
TRANSFORMER, MAGNETIC AM- 
PLIFIER, KLIEGTRONIC (elec- 
tronic). Kliegl experience and 


quality is unequalled. 











Regardless of the size of your 
installation, we would be 
happy to discuss dimmers 





with you. If you are interested 
in a single small wall dimmer 
for the home, or a multiple 
installation for a show room 
or other enterprise, it will 
be time well spent to 
contact us first. 








Tel ah: ARCHITECTURAL DIVISION 


KLIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO. INC 


321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Resurfaces and repairs 
factory floors FAST... 
Advantages 
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MASONWELD ° 


Easy, Labor-Saving Application 
Reasonably Priced 


WRITE us about your problem, we'll send complete 
information... Write TODAY. 


OTHER METASEAL PRODUCTS SOLVE MANY 
CONCRETE PROBLEMS. 


AMERICAN METASEAL CORP. 


607 65TH ST. WEST NEW YORK, N.4J. 


¢ METACRETE “V” » MASONWELD BRUSH KOTE - 








FOOD and DRINK 
EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING 


$3 ) CATALOG 
=--¥ AND COLOR CHART 


! @ New “Designer’s Choice” Stools and 

i Tables! 

@ SEE new “Color-Choice Unlimited’’— 
widest selection of colors, fabrics, 
finishes ever! 

@ New award-winning installation pictures! 

@ New “Flare’’ Columns 

@ New Expandable Tables 

i ch ila WRITE TODAY! 

Get Complete Facts on ‘CHF’ lifetime cast stools and tables in bronze, 


aluminum and cast iron porcelain enamel for carefree maintenance—trouble- 
free service! 


g THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. . 
§ 9118 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, Illinois ' 
: YES! [] Send new ''CHF’’ Catalog and Color Chart—Stools and Tables ; 
' = Fact File 1 
§ YES! re Send Sani-Dri Electric Hand & Hair Dryer Data File : 
; NAME__ : 
; FIRM__ ' 
a ADDRESS ‘ ‘ as ; 
: ee aera et STATE tee. © 
Sa anaseanesaeeueneaenesennnnssecesesaseld 
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wherever 


fine food 


is served 


SEE US AT: National Hotel Exposition, 
New York Coliseum, Booth +2178, 
November 3-7, 1958. 


Look for this symbol of quality 





Wherever fine food is served...Blickman kitchens are 
preferred. And this is no accident. Restaurateurs know the 
quality and engineering skill found in stainless steel] Blickman 
kitchens to be the ultimate. They know that no detail is over- 
looked. They know a Blickman kitchen gives years of depend- 
able, thrifty service. 


Restaurants are only a part of Blickman’s massive expe- 
rience in mass feeding. Blickman food service systems are 
found in hospitals, office buildings, colleges, institutions and 
factories. Design excellence and construction craftsmanship, 
based on exacting Blickman standards, bring to each installa- 
tion economy of operation and maintenance...work flow effi- 
ciency...longevity of service. 

Always ready to work with your building team, Blickman 
calls on advanced, specialized engineering...unequalled 
metal-fabricating talent...the most modern tools (acres of 
them!)...and three-quarters of a century of wide-ranging 
experience. For detailed information write: S. Blickman, 
Inc., 5811 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


BLICKMAN 


Pioneers in Alloy Fabrication 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT . Hospitat EQUIPMENT + LABORATORY EQUIPMENT + CUSTOM ALLOY PRODUCTS 




























































































































































GLYNN:-JOHNSON 


DOOR HOLDERS 


*overhead means out-of-the-way... 


no stumbling hazards—no interference with cleaning 


aGJ 100 


concealed 





(non-handed) 


for single and double acting 
doors. The finest in appearance 
and long, trouble-free wear. 


GJ 300 and GJ 500 series> 
(non-handed) concealed for 
single and double acting interior 
doors. Surface type for single 
Spring cushion 
types and friction holder type. 


acting doors. 





GJ 80) (handed) for single 
acting doors. 
cost installations. 





CUSHION 
THE STOP.. 
silently absorbing 
the shock of vio- 
lent openings. 





For moderate 


GJ 90> 
surface type 
(handed) 





















HOLD THE 
DOOR... hold- 
open engages 
silently . . . holds 
firmly...releases 
easily. 



























4GJ ARISTOCRAT (non- 
handed) for single acting 
doors. Ruggedly built for hard, 
practical usage. 


4 GJ 70 (non-handed) for 
single acting doors. |nexpen- 
sive for low-cost installations. 



























“Life of the building’? GJ Overhead Door Holders are made of 
highest tensile strength alloys requiring minimum maintenance or 
replacements. They have built-in shock absorbers to cushion the 
stop and are made in various sizes for any width door. 


Write for complete details and templates. 


GLYNN :- JOHNSON CORP. 


4422 no. ravenswood ave. « chicago 40, ill. 
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BRINGS YOU AMERICA’S 
NEWEST MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF 24” TROFFERS 


DIFFERENT SIZES and TYPES 


Designed and engineered to make Troffer 
selecting simple, easy and foolproof 





This single troffer line will answer almost any recessed F t . th A . N, 
fluorescent lighting problem. No matter how you wish to Ga uring e mazing ew 
design, control or utilize illumination an L.P.I. Variform 


24” troffer will give you these outstanding advantages. V E N T R O L E N S 


1. MODULAR—2’x2’ and 2’x4’ units 


This new exclusive L.P.I. lens diffuser is as functional 


2. LAMPS—2, 3 or 4, 24” or 48” as it is beautiful. Made of .135” light stabilized poly- 

; ’ styrene with an exterior surface of .200 octagonal 

3. RECESSING—Flush, snap-in, lay-in or flange for all prisms, it has exceptional low-brightness control with 
types ceilings. high efficiency. Write for sample. 


4. LIGHT CONTROL—6 DIFFUSERS—Polystyrene egg- 
crate, No. 70 Corning, Albalite, Pattern formed z. Ivey (4 c. 


Vinyl, Plain formed Acrylic, and Ventrolens. 


ORDERING DATA Cy eH X Nf r “5 ; 
CEILING CHART YE ei pe | 
a reference guide that permits in- - . : 


stant selection of the correct style PLAN VIEW 
troffer to properly fit any of more than 60 different types of ceiling 
construction of leading manufacturers. Eliminates guess-work, com- 
promise.and costly errors in ordering. Write for your copy today. 








CROSS SECTION 


lighting products GNC. op 2mnicniann par, it. 
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“CERAMIC TILE...IDEALLY COMBINES SERVICE AND BEAUTY" 


Thoughtful division of space . . . contrasting materials ... warm, livable colors... a 


varied selection of practical ceramic tile surfaces—all these went into Harwell 


Hamilton Harris’ charming design for a dining court. On your next project, remem- 


ber this: ceramic tile surfaces will never burn, stain, dent, scratch or fade—and they 


will clean easily with no replacement costs and minimum maintenance for a lifetime. THE MODERN STYLE 











[CERAMIC TILE| 








Legend 

@ THLE WALL 

@ TE COUNTER 
@ TILE FLOOR 
@ TILE POOL 


























Floor Plan of Dining Court 


The multiple benefits of ceramic tile 
will pay off handsomely for yourself 
and your client on any residential, 
institutional or commercial project 
you undertake. See your local tile 
contractor for up-to-date 
information—including all the 
details on the new lower-cost 
installation methods and the new 
dry-curing, thin-setting bed mortars. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Jordan Tile Mfg. Co. 

Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfg. Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 
Ridgeway Tile Co. 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 

Sparta Ceramic Co. 

Stylon Corp. 

Stylon Southern Corp. 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 

United States Ceramic Tile Co. 
Wenczel Tile Co. 

Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


800 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 


Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 


Room 220, 3409 Oak Lawn Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas 


CERAMIC 
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controlling stock interest early this year. At 
the time Gilbert started buying, the stock 
was selling for around $17 a share, and 
before he was finished he had bought some 
$5 million worth himself (around 120,000 
shares of the 314,600 outstanding) while 
his associates, including his father, Harry 
Gilbert, president of Empire Millwork, 
held another 50,000 shares. But in the 
process of buying control of Bruce, Gilbert 
had left some wreckage in his wake. His 
spirited purchases boosted the price of 
Bruce stock to $77 per share by last June, 
and speculators had sold short—i.e., bor 
rowed stock, then sold it with the intention 
of buying it back later on the open market 
at a lower price—some 15,500 shares. At 
this point, the American Stock Exchange, 
on which Bruce was traded, suspended 
trading in the stock, because it claimed 
there was not an adequate floating supply 
of the stock to make a market. The short 
sellers, who had borrowed most of their 
stock from Gilbert interests, were forced to 
make deliveries and serambled to get stock 
to do so. As they could only buy stock on 
the over-the-counter market, where there 
was not much left, they pushed the price 
to an astronomie $192 a share. Gilbert 
finally said that he would not press for de 
livery of the borrowed shares, and the 
price dropped to around $40. 

Gilbert’s group finally gained half the 
seats (seven out of 14) on the Bruce board 
of directors, and Gilbert himself will head 
the executive committee. C. Arthur Bruce 
and E. L. Bruce Jr. will retain their posts 
as chairman and president, respectively. 

Now Gilbert is looking elsewhere for 
new acquisitions. His dream—an integrated 
supply empire, producing a full line of 
building materials. 


NEW JOBS: A ROUNDUP 


In Miami, Florida, Los Angeles Mayor 
Norris Poulson fended off quips about the 


Introducing: 


JAMES LAMANTIA 


WALTER DARAN 


In this issue, on pages 134 to 139, Forum 
devotes its “Gallery” to the close-linked art 
and architecture of James Lamantia, 35, 
winner of the Prix de Rome for architec 


seventh-place ic 2 (formerly Brooklyn) 
Dodgers long enough to assume his post 
as president of the U. S. Conference of 


Mayors, taking over from New York’s 


LOS ANGELES MIRROR.NEWS 


POULSON 


Robert F. Wagner at the Mayors’ annual 
convention. Poulson said he will seek to 
improve federal-municipal relations, and 
the mayors made it clear that they thought 
one way to start would be for the federal 
government to loosen its purse strings a 
bit. Among the resolutions: a eall for a 
$350-million-a-year, ten-year urban-renewal 
program, including a step-up in the federal 
share of renewal outlays, a $100-million- 
a-year, four-year airport-const ruction pro- 
gram. Chances of getting the latter ars 
slim, as President Eisenhower vetoed a 
$437-million airport construction grant 


program recently. 


James W. Cawdrey, Seattle builder, was 
nominated for the presidency of the Asso 
ciated General Contractors and John A. 
Volpe, one-time Federal Highway Admin 
istrator (1956) from Malden, Massachu 
setts, for the vice presideney at AGC’s 
midyear meeting in Atlanta, Georgia 
Nomination is tantamount to election in 
AGC. Cawdrey, now vice president, will 
sueceed present President Fred W. Hel- 
denfels Jr. of Corpus Christi, Texas 


Peter Selz, former chairman of the Art 
Department at Pomona College, Claremont, 


continued on page 74 


ture in 1948. Lamantia, who studied paint 
ing in Rome in the winter of 1949-50 under 
the Fulbright Act, has followed a dual 
career ever since, and he finds that his two 
fields of interest complement one another 
nicely. Lamantia, a native of New Orleans, 
graduated from Tulane in 1943 and from 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design in 
1947. In 1950 he joined the architectural! 
firm of Burk, LeBreton & Lamantia (on« 
»f New Orleans’ busiest firms and winner 
of the Gulf States Regional AIA’s first 
honor award in 1957). He has had his 
paintings, both water colors and oils, ex- 
hibited in a number of group shows and 


has had one-man shows in Dallas, New Or 


leans, and Havana 








design today... build for the future with 
Republic ELECTRUNITE E.WM.T. because 


THE BEST COSTS LESS INSTALLED 


Republic ELECTRUNITE” E.MLT. offers architects new freedom in 
designing for tomorrow’s greater electrical capacities today! 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. (electrical metallic tubing) offers the 
strength of steel in providing protection against fire and hazards. It Sevens 
can be used in any type of revealed construction such as brick, con- Thenew I 
crete block, masonry, or it can be concealed safely in concrete pours. 5 cold-form 
» formed st 
add a pl 


B tocarrys 


ELECTRUNITE E.M-T. is economical for contractors to install, 
too. “INCH-MARKED”” for easy measuring, “GGUIDE-LINED” for 
accurate bending, “INSIDE-KNURLING” that makes wire-pulling 
up to 30% easier, are installation economies that permit architects 
to specify larger electrical raceways and more outlets for future 
expansion, all within the original budget. 





ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. offers complete wiring protection as 
approved in the National Electrical Code. Produced to A.S.A. 
Specification C80.3 and Federal Specification WW-T-806, latest 
revisions, ELECTRUNITE carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Seal of Inspection. 


AANS 


ks 
g 
oe 
TT ad 


Recommend larger wiring capacities to your clients. Use 
Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. cost savings to build for the future 
on today’s budgets. Call your Republic representative, or write 
direct for more information. 


» TRUSCOD 
wall cons 
Vent Wi 
story ap 
¥ engineer 
unit 
erect send cor 
Apartment Building: Carlton Plaza, Kansas City, Missouri Ge \/ 

. : . ‘ P . 1CK 
Architect: Herbert E. Duncan, Kansas City, Missouri , \ ou ” . 
/ can be i 
Electrical Contractor: Twin City Electric Company —\ f- ~ x eG, designir 
Kansas City, Missouri i n / : = \J | conel 
finishing 


Department Store: Wm. Taylor Son & Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Architect: Welton Becket, F.A.I.A. and Associates, Los Angeles, California 


Junior-Senior High School: Hampton Township School 
District, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 
Architect: Celli-Flynn, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
General Contractor: Perry J. Dick, Inc., 
Large, Pennsylvania 


Electrical Contractor: Reno Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





—— 
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NEW TRUSCON "O-T" STEEL JOIST in a new design to meet your building ideas. 
The new Truscon "O-T” Steel Joist is a Warren Truss fabricated of accurately 
old-formed top and bottom chords and a plain round web member. Cold 
© formed steel sections not only make an exceptionally strong joist, but also 
add a pleasing appearance. The new joist offers a straight bottom chord 
to carry spandrels and columns with an economically extended end. Truscon, 


in co-operation with the Steel Joist Institute, has increased the number 
of "S" Series sizes from 17 to 25. Again, in co-operation with the SJI, Truscon 
will market this new "O-T" Joist designed to 20,000 psi. working stress 
as of January, 1959. This Truscon Series "S” Joist will be available in the 


longer 40- to 48-foot range. Send coupon for specifications, design data, 
do's and don'ts. Write today. 














TRUSCON VISION-VENT° WINDOW WALLS offer an exciting type of fast, economical 
wall construction. Designed as a wall with the window already in place, Truscon Vision- 
Vent Window Walls offer many advantages in all types of single story and multi- 
story applications. Truscon window engineers will be glad to work with architects and 
engineers in developing design details and costs. Call your Truscon representative, or 
send coupon for facts. 





QUICK AS A WINK... Truscon Hollow Metal Doors and Frames, Series 50 and 57, 
can be installed in just 15 minutes! Truscon engineers worked with architects in 
designing America’s finest all-purpose interior, exterior steel door, delivered as 
a complete package, ready for assembly-installation, and one-coat decorator 
finishing. Write today for complete information. 


Te) 
“is REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF-6442 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send additional information on the following 


O Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 


™ 0 Truscon “O-T” Series “S” Steel Joists 
Wolds Widest, Kauge 0 Truscon Vision-Vent Window Walls 


0 Truscon Hollow Metal Doors Series 50 ( Series 57 


of Standard Steels and a RE 
SAL Product 





Address 
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California, will be the new curator of the 
S p E i F Y Department of Painting and Sculpture Ex- 

leo ee hibitions of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. Selz, a Ph.D. from the 


University of Chicago and a Fulbright 
scholar in 1949, sueceeds Andrew C. 






























Ritchie, who resigned last year. The Mu- 





ALLYN BAUM 


i 








seum, Which suffered a damaging fire six 
months ago, reopened last month after 
spending $850,000 for remodeling. (Among 
the shows opening last month at the re- 
furbished museum: “Architecture worth 


ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY sting Mery poo sae of the 
same title in the June 1958 issue. 
DETAILING 





Mies van der Rohe’s successor as director 


"0 | 
QUALITY WITH MINIMUM | of the Department of Architecture at the 
FIRST COST | Illinois Institute of Technology will be 
Mies’s assistant (since 1953), Reginald F. 


LASTING BEAUTY AND | Malcolmson, who will be acting director. 


Maleolmson, 46, was born in Dublin, stud- 
UTILITY ied and practiced in Ireland before coming 
| to IIT in 1947. Two years later, he joined 


ADAPTABLE TO FUTURE | the faculty at IIT. 
EXPANSION 





Famed Bridge-builder David B. Steinman 
(Forum, August 1958) has been retained 
by the government of Pakistan to design 
a new $2.5-million bridge with a main span 
of 850 feet over the Indus River between 
Rohri and Sukkur. 














Educators classroom units are built better to 


last longer. And, Educators proven design saves 
; . : SHIRE, HOUSING EXPERT, DIES 
planning time because units can be used in any 
combination to meet specific requirements. Albert C. (Pete) Shire, 62, who was well- 
known for establishing construction stand- 
| ards for low-cost housing under Federal 


Write today for information and | Housing Administration programs, died a 
name of your nearest distributor. | few weeks ago in Chicago. At his death, 


Shire was director of planning for the Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital in Chicago, where he 
was overseeing construction of new hospi- 
tal facilities. In the early 1930’s, Shire 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ah zie ag aie 
was an associate editor of ARCHITECTURAL 
cducators. P.O. BOX 1261, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Forum, and went from here to the newly 





created FHA as chief engineer of the Tech- 





nical Section in the Mortgage Insurance 





Division. END 
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...and it’s only a few feet to bedlam in any 
busy corridor. To put the hush on traffic clat- 
ter, leading architects specify Sofstep Rub- 
ber Tile or Wearever All-Viny] Tile for hospi- 
tals and other heavy-traffic projects. These 
highly resilient floors still footsteps toa 
whisper . . . ease impact for day-long walking 
comfort. And these fine floors are outstand- 
ing, too, for lustrous beauty that years of use 
won't diminish. For your next project consider 
both of these practical, colorful floors. 


Sofstep® rubber tile - Wearever all-viny] tile 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. * Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. - Newburgh, N. Y. 


Asphalt Tile © Vinyl-Asbestos Tile * Rubber Tile 
Vinyl Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 
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MAIL MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA, DEPT. 6-11, BOX 
COUPON Please send me free samples and full details about 
TODAY 


NY 





/ November 1958 
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building uses yellow 
On the sunny sides of the building, 


green Thinlite Panels reflect solar heat 


Daylighting Panels on sunless north 
to keep interiors cool. 
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with built-in daylight control 


Now ._ . after three years of development and on-the-job testing, 
comes THINLITE . . . an exciting new concept in curtain 

wall construction! THINLITE is the world’s first and only curtain wall 
system with built-in daylight control: THINLITE’S revolutionary 


2”-thin Daylighting Panels “think” before they admit 





the sun’s rays. Optical prisms molded into its glass walls 
admit cool light from the ground and clear sky . . . 

hot, bright light from the sun is reflected. 

Result: THINLITE provides the lowest brightness and 


solar heat transmission of any daylighting medium! 




































2’x4’ and 2’x5’ [ 
MODULES 
| 


FREE! THINLITE ARCHITECTURAL DATA FILE! 





















Contains complete technical and construc- aa Ll 
tion details for THINLITE Curtain Wall a J 
| System . . . colorful architectural draw- 2 j 
PREFABRICATED... ings of THINLITE schools, commercial, 3 
ae ape “ 
Easy-to-handle prefabricated THINLITE Daylighting industrial and office buildings. - 
Panels are available in 3 colors to meet all daylighting con- | Send for your file now. | Kimble Glass Company, 
ditions: green (for sunlight exposure), soft white (for | subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Dept. AF11, Toledo 1, Ohio 
~ general use), and sunlight yellow (for non-sun exposures). | rm 
| ‘ Name 
fea THINLITE Accessory Panels—Ceramic Face Glass Panels 
P—, in a number of striking colors, Window Panels in both | Position 
4 < fixed and projected types, and decorative glass and porce- | pee - 
—t lain unit panels — provide the architect with a limitless 
if ee variety of color and texture accents. a ; Zone State somes 
te 
AS I 
=| THINLITE CURTAIN WALL OwENs- LLINOIS 
ae AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
OW 
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WITH WONDER BUILDING® 


TRUSS-SKIN ROOF SYSTEM! 





PHOTO COURTESY 
UNIVERSITY 
ENTERPRISES 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





— 
Ph 
i 





Colosseum, Phoenix, Arizona Truss-skin roof of 100 
foot clear span width. 10 ft. cantilever extension on both sides 


Clear span design from wall to wall and floor to 
| roof, gives more useable area for your client’s 
| dollar. Double-curved and corrugated patented 
Wonder Building panels of heavy gauge zinc- 
coated steel, form self-supporting rigid arches. 
No concentration of load stresses — every square 
inch is a structural member. Adaptable to 
almost any design requirement from modern 
elevators with selective-collective duplex oper- ‘component’ architectural styling, to storage 
type. Meets local code requirements. 
Wonder Building distributors stand ready 
sure many installation and operation economies. to help architects, engineers, or 
: contractors in all phases of planning 
or construction. 





The 150 ft. per min. Montgomery hydro-electric 


ating system chosen for this newest of motels as- 


ee; 


Requiring a minimum of space — costly pent- 
bite eee. ee SYMBOL OF SIMPLICITY 
ouse construction is eliminated. Operation is © Arch panels are quickly bolted 
smooth and effortless — quiet with a minimum Ss together. er — with 

pcg neoprene washers. High percentage 
of vibration. 


of construction done on the ground 
for easier, less costly erection. 





jthEsssahididdd sibetone 


i 


For the most efficient elevators for the job, be 
they passenger or freight, consult with a Mont- apenas acca 


TRADEMARK 


gomery representative. See the yellow pages of 


your phone directory. PATENTED 


Wonder Building 


of Write today for complete information. 
ALJ OCHS OL Wonder Building Corporation 
PSE LEVATORS” 


WHA 


of America 
Dept. M-1158, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Illinois D @] U B L E 


I'd like more information for the CORRUGATION 
following use: 


montgomery elevator company 


Moline, Illinois 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Passenger and Freight Elevators Since 1892 
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11 MILES OF DRAFTITE 


weatherstrip this building like a cocoon 





Kansas State Office Building, Topeka, Kansas. John A. Brown, State Architect (at time building was designed). 


Windows, 1300 series by Cupples Products Corporation. 


1,998 WINDOWS face the weather in this dra- 
matically modern Kansas State Office Building at 
Topeka . . . and every one of them keeps the weather 
out—absolutely! 

How? These top-hung, inswinging aluminum win- 
dows by Cupples are glazed with insulating glass and 
double weatherstripped with wool-pile DrafTite* 
(Weatherstrip A-67 available in galvanized steel, 
aluminum and stainless steel cores). The result is better 


€9 Xe Stralard Fradusts Company 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIV. 316 FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 3, MICH. 





insulation combined with easier window operation. 

“DrafTite has proved itself to us completely during 
the year we've been in this new building,” says Paul 
F. Clark, Secretary-Manager, State Office Building 
Commission. 

Let DrafTite prove itself to you. Call on our engi- 
neering facilities or send for our catalog illustrating 
DrafTite standard sizes and shapes for every type of 
window and door. 


* Trademark 


Plants at Lexington, 
Kentucky and Fullerton, 
California. 

In Canada . .. Standard 
Products (Canada) Ltd 
Box 427, Windsor, Ont 





















NEEDED__right now... 


130,000 


new classrooms! 


This school design shows how 


aluminum can help meet today’s 


pressing school needs 


HERE'S how one architect uses 
aluminum to help him provide 
more room for study and play in 


attractive, friendly surroundings. 

















Aluminum permits full use of eco- 
nomical shop-fabrication of the build- 
ing components you design . . . read- 
ily lends itself to newer, better, 
altogether-different applications. 


The fold-out table-window panels; 
the outdoor screen; and the roof’s 
brightly colored bracing panels—are 
our architect’s concepts . . . created 
to emphasize the economy and design 
opportunities aluminum offers in non- 
residential construction. 
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Working with hypothetical 
school requirements, our archi- 
tect shows, in the rendering 
and plan, some ways he would 
use aluminum to attain his 
effect, with very special refer- 
ence to color and the metal’s 
economy in the repetition of 
shop-fabricated elements. 


Today’s fabricating methods make 
aluminum one of the most efficient 
materials you can use in the em- 


ployment of low-cost shop fabrica- 
tion. Made to your design specifi- 
cations by a fabricator of aluminum 
products, building units come to 
the construction site ready for fast, 
trouble-free assembly. Light- 
weight, dimensionally uniform alu- 
minum gives you building elements 
that are easily handled, fit per- 
fectly. Savings in time, labor and 
structural costs are appreciable! 
Ask an aluminum fabricator near 
you to bring you up-to-date on new 


Designs and rendering by Helmut Jacoby 


aluminum colors, finishes and 
building product applications. Ask, 
too, about new alloys recently de- 
veloped for architectural use. 


Today, many of the aluminum 
building products you specify are 
made by leading fabricators who 
rely on Aluminium Limited for 
much of their primary aluminum 
needs... performance-tested, high- 
quality alloys backed by the con- 
tinuing research of this leading 
North American producer. 


..serving American Aluminum Fabricators— Aluminium 
Limited 





In the U.S., Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc -NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES ¢ DETROIT ¢ ATLANTA 
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FIRST IN FUNCTION AND FASHION! 
The protective coating of magic Du Pont Ludox* on every Eastern’s 
Star slat has made all other venetians practically obsolete overnight! 








On the Eastern’s Star dirt simply can’t find a place to hide... reducing 
costly niaintenance problems to an occasional flick of a dust cloth. 





Eastern’s Star are more than a pace-setter in function. Their unique 
S-Shaped slats interlock to give Eastern’s Star a stunning, fashionable 
one-piece look . . . provide greater visibility when open... total dark- 
ness when closed. 











FIRST CHOICE OF ARCHITECTS! 


Architects all over the country are specifying Eastern’s Star for Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished new buildings. Eastern’s Star blinds are custom- 
made in horizontal and vertical models by franchised manufacturers 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 






































* Du Pont’s registered trademark for its anti-soil compound. 


Write today for your free copy of Eastern’s 
Architectural Guide to Venetian Blinds. 


a 
; * 
1601 Wicomico Street Castern 


alt} ~— ervls p 
Baltimore 30, Maryland Foducts Cori orator 


Formerly Eastern Venetian Blind Co. 
By the makers of 


EASTERN DRAPERY HARDWARE and EASTERN SILENT CEILING 
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Windows in America’s 
most distinguished 
buildings wear 


astern’s Star 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


FORT CAMPBELL, Fort Campbell, Ky. 

FORT EUSTIS, Fort Eustis, Va. 

MITCHELL AIR FORCE BASE, Hempstead, N. Y. 
ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE, Andrews, Md. 
U.S. NAVAL GUN FACTORY, Svitland, Md. 
QUONSET NAVAL AIR STA., Providence, R. |. 
LARSEN AIR FORCE BASE, Moses Lake, Wash. 
PATRICK A. F. BASE,-Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
HOMESTEAD A. F. BASE, Homestead, Fla. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md. 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, Ss. C. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY PHARMACY BLDG. 

Washington, D. C. (Photo D, left) 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIV., Dallas, Texas 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
CONCORDIA SENIOR COLL., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
HILL HOUSE SCHOOL 
— CROSS nung SCHOOL 

ew Haven, Con 

INTERBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 

Ridley Park, Pa. 
HARRISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Great Bend, Kan. 
ALTAMOUNT of HIGH SCHOOL 


Altamount County, Kansas 
BROOKS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Wichita, Kan 


MANHATTAN HIGH SCHOOL, Manhattan, Kan 

SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, Wichita, Kansas 

ASSUMPTION CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Davenport, lowa 

WOODLAND SCHOOL, BARTLETT SCHOOL 


Elgin, Il. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


TRANSPORTATION CENTER BUILDING 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT BLDG., Baltimore, Md. 
COMMONWEALTH BLDG., Washington, D. C. 
415 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
HOME BUILDERS BLDG., Washington, D. C. 
MOSLER SAFE CO., Washington, 0. Cc 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION BLDG. 
Washington, D. 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND BLDG. 
Washington, D. C. 
#1 RIVER DRIVE, Detroit, Mich. 
ALLIS CHALMERS, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
BURROUGHS CORP. RESEARCH CENTER 
Paoli, Pa. 
1BM BUILDING, Boston, Mass. 
PAN AMERICAN AIRLINES BLOG. 
Idlewild Airport, N. Y. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SPARTANBURG COURT HOUSE 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
MIAMI BEACH —" BANK 
Miami Beach, 
NEW YORK stock EXCHANGE BLDG. 
New York, N. (Photo A, left) 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC BLDG. 
Washington, D. C. (Photo C, left) 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, Wichita, Kan. 


HOTELS AND APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL, Baltimore, Md. 
MUEHLBACH HOTEL, Kansas, Mo. 
PEACHTREE GARDEN APTS., Atlanta, Ga. 
KENMORE APARTMENTS, Washington, D. C. 
(Photo B, left) 
RITTENHOUSE APTS., Washington, D. C. 
(Photo E, left) 
POTOMAC PLAZA APTS., Washington, D. C. 
THE BRANDYWINE, Washington, D. C 
THE CONN. HOUSE, Washington, D. C. 
ARLINGTON TOWERS APTS., Arlington, Va. 
50 SUTTON PLACE, New York, N. Y. 
CHETWYN APARTMENTS, Rosemont, Pa. 


CROZIER HOSPITAL, Chester, Pa. 

JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, Baltimore, Md. 
MERCY HOSPITAL, Scranton, Pa. 

TAMPA MEDICAL CENTER, Tampa, Fla. 
SUBURBAN HOSPITAL, Bethesda, Md. 

ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, Wichita, Kan. 


and thousands of other installations! 
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A Metsu hepubees! 


Big architects . 


BIG ARCHITECTS 


Forum: 

I compliment you on your analysis of the 
big architects (Forum, September 1958). 
Your magazine has rendered another inval- 
uable service to the profession. 


CLARENCE S. THALHEIMER, architect 
Thalheimer & Weitz 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Forum : 

Your survey of the 100 biggest architee- 
tural firms was the greatest comedy of the 
day and a complete waste of time by all 
participants. It revealed nothing except 
information for the Revenue Department, 
and an opportunity to become a dollar 
egomaniac in the eyes of the profession. 


ROBERT M. LITTLE, architect 
Miami, Florida 


Forum: 

Does it take these monster organizations 
to handle their monster elients? The an- 
swer, of course, is no. 

HARRY WEESE, architect 
Harry Weese & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


Forum: 

We are happy to note such vigorous 
growth in a profession which is so impor 
tant to the welfare of the country and to 
the national defense. Your article will in- 
terest everyone in the construction busi- 
ness, both government and civilian. 

EDWARD J. SHERIDAN, director of 


construction 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


Forum : 

An analysis of your published results 
lends some justification to our apprehen- 
sion about the accuracy and efficacy of 
this venture. We realize your motives 
were of the best and are sorry that, in 
our opinion, the results do not justify 
the effort. 

THOMAS F. ELLERBE, president 


Ellerbe & Company, architects and engineers 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Forum: 

I have heard this report discussed quite 
a bit in our area and would like to make 
a suggestion. 

It is difficult for any architectural firm 
to estimate “the amount of construction 
put in place” in any given year and, as 


. free schools. 


. deep waterway 


a result, some of the firms’ figures rep- 
resent the amount of work under contract 

1957 and under contract in 1958. These 
projects take anywhere from three to 
five years to work out of an office. There 
fore, the figures are duplications. 

I would like to suggest that the figures 
used to arrive at the largest firms in 
the U.S. be based upon the average num- 
ber of employees per year. 

If you feel that the volume of work 
should be the guiding factor, then a 
truer picture would be given by the 
amount of fees received per year. This 
figure would represent construction put 
in place as well as drawings produced. 

ALBERT S. GOLEMON, architect 


Golemon & Rolfe 


Houston, Texas 


Forum: 

Your list of the 100 biggest architects 
might lead some readers to conclude that 
SOM is based in New York and that the 
information given applies solely to our 
New York office. This is far from the case, 
for the figures reflect the four offices which 
we maintain in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 

ROBERT W. CUTLER, architect 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
New York, New York 
© Supplementing its reports on the in 
dustry’s biggest clients and architects, 
ForuM this month lists the biggest build 
ing contractors (page 124).—®pD. 


FREE SCHOOLS 


Forum ° 
I was interested in the article “Schools 


,o” 


for ‘free’’”’ in your October issue. It is evi 
dent that some such methods must be 
employed in certain cases if other means 
of financing bog down. 


THOMAS T. CRENSHAW, architect 
Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & Folley 
Watertown, New York 


Forum : 

The prospect ol “schools for ‘free’ ”’ 
frightens me. 

Isn’t it conceivable that, as the idea of 
free schools catches on, the quality, size, 
plan concept, etc. will become more and 
more the prerogative of the mass builder 
What happens to the desire for progress 
in educational methods, fostered by the 
educators, citizens interested in education, 
and school boards—progress which is being 


continued on page 84 
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4-way R-W ‘“‘FoldeR-Way” Partition 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High School 
Law, Law, Potter and Nystrom, Architects 
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NOTE...R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete 
line of top-quality 
Wardrobes for schools, 








Write today for com- 
plete information. 
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Deluxe veneered R-W Partition with chalkboard 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Schmidt, Garden & Ericksen, Chicago, Architects 


churches and institutions. 


R-W Folding Partitions effectively and 
economically solve the problem of di- 





R-W Aluminum “FoldeR-Way” Partition viding space and allow you to effi- 
West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects 


ciently utilize every available foot of 
valuable floor space. Ideal for divid- 
ing gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
classrooms to meet the changing needs 
of various sized groups. R-W sound 
insulated Folding Partitions can be 
furnished in all types and combina- 
tions of wood, vinyl , metal or duck 
. covering to meet your decorating 
plan. Available in a type and size 
to meet almost any conceivable situ- 
ation . . . manually or electrically 
operated. 

Contact your local R-W Sales-En- 
gineer...he will survey your problem 
and recommend the right type and 
size “FoldeR-Way” Partition to do 
the job ... there's no obligation in- 
volved for this R-W service. 


R-W "FoldeR-Way” classroom divider SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
Grace McWayne School, Batavia, Illinois 22d 23d 
Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Architect PARTITIONS Ri WARDROBES Ri 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





110 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. © Branches in Principal Cities 
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currently reflected in some of our presently 
conceived schools? 

Since the school plant will not be rev- 
enue producing, the quality of the plant 
will be short eut. Houses selling for under 
$15,000 will have schools of cinder-block 
cubicles; $25,000 houses, slightly better 
schools, ete. 

We cannot afford to have “schools for 
‘free’’”’ and cast off the responsibility which 
is ours: to build and pay for the eduea- 
tional tools which are required for our 
children’s education. 


LOUIS J. DRAKOS, architect 
West Hartford, Connecticut 





Forum: 

The building of a new school by a spec- 
ulative builder as a “come on” is justified 
only in terms of immediate need for the 
school to be in operation at the time 
families move into the homes. 

On every other count there seems to be 
strong objection to the practice. 

Obviously the home builder in producing 
his school will be under the temptation to 
provide a big show for little money, pos 
sibly at the expense of future maintenance. 
It is well known how speculative hom 
builders pay more attention to details 
in bathroom chrome, shower enclosures, 
kitchen eabinets, and similar accessories 
than they do to such basic considerations 
as waterproof basement, adequate root 
drainage, and top-quality construction and 
equipment where it does not show. Not 
every speculative builder yields to this 
temptation, but it is a far healthier situa- 
tion where the temptation does not exist. 


LESTER W. SMITH, architect 
Sherwood, Mils & Smith 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Forum: 

This is a pathetie and ineffectual way to 
eo about getting the school facilities Amer 
ica so sorely needs. It certainly assures 
our children getting obsolete school facil 
ties. 

When land to the average home builder 
is simply something he loads with houses 
in an unnatural arrangement of roads and 
lots which considers the future home owner 
last of all, how ean he be expected to do 
any more than act accordingly on any 
school he proposes to build and give (?) 
to the community. 


CHARLES M. GOODMAN, architect 
Washington, D.C. 


Forum: 

In our experience, the best schools are 
built in those communities with an en 
lightened and interested citizenry. Such 
schools are supported and are a source of 
great community pride. Because the peo 


continued on page 8t 
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Office area in Connecticut General Life Insurance Building. Movable partitions, 
dividers, walls, doors and planter boxes are all surfaced with Consoweld laminated 
plastic. (Upper right) Luncheon tables in employees’ lounge, also Consoweld surfaced. 


e 
Movable By design, a new concept in modern office 


Partitions ‘ficiency ... by specification, a showplace of 
proved modern building materials and tech- 


= 

Dividers niques—Connecticut General’s new home 
° office in suburban Hartford stands out as a 

w product of creative vision and planning. 
alls Consoweld was one of the advanced prod- 
ucts specified for this outstanding new build- 
Doors ing. Hundreds of thousands of square feet 
were used on movable partitions, dividers, 

Planters walls, doors, planters and luncheon tables. 

a an Colorful . .. durable . . . functional, Conso- 


weld laminated plastie surfacing is a product 


Uses for Consoweld in new 
© “Connecticut General Offices 


designed for new ideas—to bring out the best 
in your ideas. A full line of research-tested 
patterns and solid decorator'colors provides 
an unlimited variety of eye-pleasing combina- 
tions. Consoweld is available in stock panels 
up to 12 feet long and up to 60 inches wide, 
for use in a wide range of interior applications, 
horizontal and vertical. Postforming mate- 
rial is also available for use on contoured sur- 
faces, such as countertops, window stools, 
and other specialized installations. 

Send coupon for facts about Consoweld. 
Free Data File folder serves as an idea starter. 
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Connecticut General Life Insurance Company Building, Hartford, Connecticut 





INTERIORS: Florence Knoll, Knoll Associates 
CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction Company 


/ November 1958 
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CONSOWELD CORPORATION 7 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.— Dept.AF-118 | 
Please send me, free, Data File Folder and name of | 
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ple have an investment of thought as well 
as money, they have a genuine feeling of 


W / : | ownership and responsibility. Obviously, 
NO . Leviton arekens | in a community with no population this 
| highly desirable condition is impossible to 

b k d Tel " d create. We are simply left in the hands 
O76 an SL e OAKS | of the home builders and the state or 

| county authorities. And even if the builder 


; " : | does his conscientious best, the resulting 
devices to the Sy AG ification | school will never have the same acceptance 
ie | or affectionate respect. 
(5000) grade line! 





Perhaps your excellent article will help 
to stimulate some thoughtful answers to 
what seems to be an insoluble problem. 


PHILIP WILL JR., architect 
Perkins & Will 
Chicago, Illinois 





DEEP WATERWAY 


Forum: 





Your article on the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way (Forum, September 1958) implies that 
Detroit will have a 27-foot-deep channel in 
1959. The 27-foot channel will reach Toledo 
in 1959, but the necessary dredging of the 
connecting channels to Detroit will not be 
completed until 1962 according to the U.S. 





Corps of Engineers. Until this dredging 
is eompleted, the deeper draft vessels 





eannot serve Detroit when loaded to their 

maximum load lines. This means that To- 

ledo will be the western terminus of the 
No. 5096 
Duplex U-Ground - soon 
Parallel receptacle until 1962. 


Saint Lawrence Seaway next year and 





JOHN W. YAGER, mayor 
Toledo, Ohio 



























LOOP IT OR DO IT THE EASY WAY! 
LEVITON back-and-side wired devices offer mechanically tight. Either way you are 


two types of connections. Loop it the stand- assured the right kind of power to carry FLLW 
ard way, or clamp it for back-wiring—the heavy duty loads. Here is the maximum in 
new simple and modern way that gives you performance at minimum cost...with ab- Forum: 


a connection that is electrically right and  solutely no compromise in quality! c 
Bravo! Every article in your series on 





Back-and-Side Wired modern architecture I have found Iucid, 
Devices Now Available: Just Check These Features: * : ' 
Rated 15A.—125V. stimulating, and apropos. And in the 





(No. 5089 15A —250V.) ¢ All devices have double-wiping phosphor bronze final installment on Frank Lloyd Wright 
‘ F) il contacts. (Forum, September 1958) you have pre- 
h | * Plaster ears—wide and break-off types. sented the finest story and essay-length ap- 
| * Grounding Screws on all U-Ground devices. preciation of the Old Man I have yet read. 
“ F) ( il e Entire assembly solid-riveted for permanence. For your sensitivity to and understanding 
— — * Heavily sectioned molded phenolic bases. of his unique, highly personal exponency 
No. 5062 No. 5074 ¢ Full underslung straps, completely rust-proofed. of the American tradition, I have only 
¢ Easy back-wired installation for up to No. 10 admiration. 
; wire. 
‘ny ¢ Strip gauge for obtaining maximum clamping. gs Ne age eres 3 t 
a e Individually packed with mounting screws at- : 
ce hl tached to straps. 
7 Meet U.L., C.S.A., and Federal Specifications Forum: ” 
No. 5088 No. 5089 All back-and-side wired devices in brown and ivory. — superb! \ 


SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY, professor 
School of Architecture 

: Pratt Institute 

, best Os are é tr | Brooklyn, New York 


LEVITON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. LEVITON ice 
Brooklyn 22, New York Forum : 


Your article on Frank Lloyd Wright 
Chicago « Los Angeles - Leviton (Canada) Limited, Montreal stresses the inspirational forces involved 
For your wire needs, contact our subsidiary AMERICAN INSULATED WIRE CORP 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 





in the combining of spaces, but there is 
another force that is quite apparent in 
continued on page 88& 


Cement paint enhances the beauty of masonry 


For new construction or for remodeling, to specify port- necessary. Application is easy, economical. Packaged in 
land cement-base paint as a masonry finish is to assure dry powder form, portland cement paint is simply mixed 
lasting beauty of exterior and interior surfaces. with water, applied with brush or spray, then moist-cured. 
When applied to concrete, block, brick or stone, port- Paints made with ATLAS WHITE portland cements are 
land cement paint made with ATLAS* WHITE cement produced and distributed by leading paint manufacturers 
bonds permanently to the surface. It forms a coating that in a range of colors—and in pure white. Aggregate-bearing 
not only enhances the original beauty of design, but gives types are available for use on rough-textured masonry 
added resistance to moisture and weather extremes. @ For more information, write: Universal Atlas, 
Maintenance costs are low. Frequent repainting is un- 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ulate Heart Seminary, University of San Diego. Alcala Park, San Diego, California, newly constructed of concrete masonry units, with exterior finish of portland 


cement paint (aggregate-bearing ), product of Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc. Architect: Edgar V. Ulirich. Contractor: L. J. Ninteman Construction Co., Inc., San Diego. 
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International Business Machines Corporation, Rochester, Minnesota 
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Porcelain-enameled Kaiser Alumi- 
num 60671 alloy sheet outside and 
inside provides permanent color, 
matte finish. The outside face is 
patterned vertically in two hues of 
blue, with the inside a solid tint of 
pale blue. Adense cement-asbes- 
tos board forms the core of the 
laminated panels, giving a U-fac- 
tor of 0.241 with a finished panel 
thickness of only 5/16 inch. 
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For both architect and fabricator... aluminum is an 
invitation to achievement. With more useful properties than 
any other construction material, it offers the architect almost unlimited 
opportunity for expression. It is light and strong, resists corrosion, 
reflects light and heat, offers permanent natural beauty with minimum 
maintenance. 





And because it can be formed by any known method and accepts such 
a variety of finishes, it gives the fabricator unsurpassed opportunity for 
creative contribution to building construction. 


Kaiser Aluminum Architectural Representatives are working closely 
with architects and fabricators throughout the country to help apply 
these advantages of aluminum to architecture. Their service is available 
without obligation to any architect or fabricator who is interested in the 
opportunities that aluminum offers. 


For immediate service or further information, please contact the Kaiser 
Aluminum Sales Office listed in your telephone directory. Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Sales, Inc., Executive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, 
California; General Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Because the extruded aluminum mulilons 






serve a dual function, structural and 








ornamental, extremely close tolerances 


KAISER 


and freedom from bow and camber were 













ALUMINUM 


required. These one-piece aluminum ex- 
trusions—more than 1700 in all—ranged 
in length from 23 feet 10 inches to 26 







THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 


feet. They are Kaiser Aluminum alloy 
6063, finished with a five-minute etch. 









See “MAVERICK” + Sunday Evenings, ABC-TV Network + Consult your local TV listing. 






















































































Why this building created a 

























STANDARD 


of Porcelain Enamel panel 


FLATNESS 

































90,000 square feet of porcelain enamel makes the Ford Central 
Staff Office Building in Dearborn a big project, but it is more 
| than that. Here for the first time the Ing-Rich-developed ‘Ford 
Panel” was used. This design, now widely used and accepted 
as the ultimate in panel flatness, assured Ford a surface which 
varied not over 1” in any direction over 15 square feet. Let 
us send more details. 









































Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York General Builder: Bryant and Detwiler, Detroit 













































































A Matsm aheyabbes! 


felopen me! 


Wright’s work that was voiced by Louis 
Sullivan: “Take care of the extremities 
and the rest will take care of itself.” This 
is an excellent rule in any work of art. 
The eye, ear, and mind all seem to rest at 
extremities, and when these extremities 
are satisfying, the composition seems 
superior. 

You never find a line in Wright’s work 
that does not end in a careful touch. This 
is one of the least understood characteris- 
tics of his work and every bit as important 
as his spacial relationships. 

ALDEN B. DOW, architect 
Midland, Michigan 


Forum: 

It is as difficult to describe with words 
the space of a Wright structure as it is 
adequately to photograph the structure. 
Therefore, | think your author has done 
exceptionally well. 

It is unfortunate that magazines such as 
Forum, and her sister publications, Lire, 
ForTUNE, and TIME, have not given Wright 
the support he has deserved, and in effect 
have attempted to mold public opinion 
toward a boxlike commercial architecture. 

Instead of an Air Force Academy de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright and stand 
ing as a national shrine, we have a series 
of little buildings up 
against the rocky mountains. 


HAROLD C. PRICE JR. 
H. C. Price Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Lever Brothers 





@ Forum has devoted more space to 
Wright and his buildings (including Read 
er Price’s office-apartment tower in Bar- 
tlesville) than to the work of any other 


architect. ED. 










ARCHITECTURAL Forum is published monthly by 
Time Inc., Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Address all subscriptions and 
correspondence concerning them to: ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum Subscription Dept., 50 N. Michigan Ave., 
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Lower your estimates for monolithic concrete surfaces . . . specify Simpson High-Density Overlaid 


Plywood for form facings. Initial labor costs are cut because the easy-to-handle 4’ x 8’ sheets assemble 
faster with minimum cutting and waste. The tough armoring of high-density plywood allows it to 
be used over and over (as many as 100 times) and strips easily, leaving a marble smooth concrete 


surface, pour after pour... a better end result with an absolute minimum of finishing. 


@ Better results ... Faster operation ... Less cost. 
RELY ON 


PLYWOOD 


Learn how to save 30% on forms and finishing costs, write 


Simpson Logging Company, Plywood & Door Products, 2301 N. Columbia Boulevard 
Room 901-L, Portland 17, Oregon: Regional Offices in New York, Cleveland 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Denver, Mempt Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Portiand 


SIMPSON @OVERLALD PLY WUE 
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Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical - zr: 


FRAME AND 
SASH ARE MADE 
OF GEON— 
no more condensation 


problems 


Frost and condensation problems have 
been licked with this new window made 
with Geon rigid vinyl material. There 
is no moisture precipitation, even under 
conditions of 18°F. outside, 74°F. in- 
side, with relative humidity as high 
as 60%. 

The frame is predominantly of Geon 
rigid vinyl with aluminum trim sections; 
sash is completely of Geon. There is no 
pitting, rusting, corroding or warping. 
The window unit can be manufactured 
in colors, or painted to match house 
trim. 

There is no metal-to-metal contact 
in the specially designed seal. No pile or 
metal weatherstripping is required. Yet 
these windows can withstand water in- 
filtration tests with pressures equal to 
45 mph winds. 

Geon is the remarkable plastic ma- 
terial available in many forms to be- 
come the key to a new or improved 
product. For information, write Dept. 
LV-5, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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““Therminate”’ windows are made with Geon rigid vinyl by Woodlin Metal 
Products Company, Marshall, Michigan, in standard sizes, in picture 
window and sliding window sizes and with jalousies. B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company supplies the Geon rigid vinyl material only. 


— 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 







SEE US AT BOOTH NO. 509 ~ 

| —_ ” OTH NATIONAL a > 

| a, PLAS Y ics 22 F G . h GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 
SP) <r f = \ B. ° nYilibele GOOD-RITE chemicals and piasticizers » HARMON colors 
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Dun-D-wal. 


Is Your Most 
Economical and Effective 
Steel Masonry 
Reinforcing 


Dur-O-wal is custom-fabricated to lay flat and tight 
in the mortar bed. It is the recognized standard of 
quality, preferred for its unexcelled performance. 





15.0 


CLASS A MORTAR 


— i ae 








11.9 Ibs. 


TEST WALL 
Mortar — Class Al 
ASTM Standard C-270-52T. 
8x 8x 16 —Haydite Block 
Av. Comp. Str. 1275 psi 
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5.05 Ibs. 
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steel in 


POUNDS OF STEEL IN TEST WALL 


steel in test wall 


y 2nd course 
test wall 
in strength over non-reinforced walls 


increase in strength over non-reinforced walls 
Extra Heavy Our-O-wal ¢« 
7.15 Ibs 
in test wall 
increase in strength over 
non-reinforced walls 


ncrease in 


strength over non- 








reinforced walls 


ae 
OUR-O-WAL OTHER TYPES 


Weights per thousand feet — Extra Heavy Dur-O-wal 257 pounds; Standard Dur-O-wal 187 pounds; 
Rolled Netting Type 113 pounds; Deep Weld Ladder Type 139 pounds. 


Dur-O-wal Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. Dur-O-wal Prod., 

Inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Dur-O-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. Dur-O-wal Prod., Inc., 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Dur-O-wal of IIl., 119 N. River St., AURORA, ILL. Dur-O-wal Prod. of Ala., Inc., 

Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Dur-O-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., 

Tests Conducted by Toledo University Research Foundation PUEBLO, COLORADO 3 Dur-O-wal Inc., 165 Utah Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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the man to 
see TODAY 
about 


TOMORROW'S 
buildings ... 




































































MAGIC DOOR 


Representative 





MAGIC-DOOR controls that open and close doors 
automatically do double duty. They complement the 
modern design of your entrance and, whether located 
at entrance or service doors, provide functional 
efficiency your clients appreciate. 


At the planning stage, call in the MAGIC DOOR 
representative for ideas and technical assistance. He 
represents the leader in the automatic door control field. 
He is factory-trained, has long experience in automatic 
door control applications, and will install and service 
the MAGIC-DOOR controls you specify. 

Whether designing new buildings, or modernizing, 

he can help you. MAGIC-DOOR controls can 

be installed on NEW or EXISTING doors. 

See Sweet’s Architectural File or write for A.1.A. 

File No. 16-D and the address of the MAGIC DOOR 
Representative in your area to Magic Door Sales, 

The Stanley Works, Dept. K, 1005 Lake Street, 

New Britain, Conn. 


Sales and service representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


EVERYBODY BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools « drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls * aluminum windows « stampings « springs 
coatings + strip steel « steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 
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Williams and Williams Windows 
Chosen for Prize-Winning School 


The robust construction of WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
Series “500” Steel Windows make them an ideal 
choice for the Welsh Valley Junior High School— 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston, and Larson, Architects. 
The unusual coupling details evidence the great 
strength of WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 

quality products. 

All types of ventilators — casement, projected, 

and pivoted — can be incorporated, the ventilator 
being a completely independent unit which can 

be set in any position in the window wall. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS manufacture steel and 
aluminum windows, and WALLSPAN Curtain 
Walling, for all types of buildings. Your specific 
inquiries are invited. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS PRODUCTS CORP. 
770 Eagle Avenue, New York 56, New York ¢ Telephone Mott Haven 5-8900 


Offices in BOSTON * BRUSSELS * JOHANNESBURG * LONDON © LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL ¢ PARIS * 
ROME * TORONTO « VANCOUVER * WASHINGTON and principal cities throughout the world 
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Architects solved door problems in 
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in Columbus, Ohio, with... 
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ARCHITECTS HAVE SPECIFIED THE “OVERHEAD ©C 
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ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONTRACTOR 
James McHugh, Chicago, Illinois 


PROBLEMS: 


1. Divide the Exhibition Hall into two 
smaller halls. 

2. Soundproof to provide 40 decibel 
sound reduction between the two large 
meeting halls when doors are closed. 

3. Provide a safety device in event of 
possible cable breakage. 


SOLUTION: 

¢ Closure: Two vertical lift “OveERHEAD 
Doors,” 33’ x 10’ and 28’ x 10’ electri- 
cally operated. 

e Insulation: Doors 2%” thick with 3%” 
plywood both sides, insulated with 
rock wool. 

e Safety: In event of cable breakage, 
safety bottom fixture prevents falling 
of door. 


CONCLUSION: 


This special requirement is common for 
Overhead Door Corporation’s Special 
Services Division. Architect and factory- 
trained craftsman of Overhead Door 
Company of Columbus worked closely 
to achieve the solution, which was 
guaranteed for two years against faults, 
workmanship, material or device failures. 








“OVERHEAD Door” more than any other brand! 


. 16) 
Architectural Ove 


: : 4d 
Light Construction Ove 


— 
Industrial Ove 


A.1. A. File No. 16-0 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER BRAND! 


© 
















Whatever your problem in upward-acting doors—for commercial, 


industrial or residential closures—specify The ““OvERHEAD Door.” 
There are many reasons more architects have specified The 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
General Offices: Hartford City, Indiana 
Manufacturing Distributors : Cortland, New York; Hillside, New Jersey; Lewis- 


town, Pennsylvania; Marion, Ohio; Nashua, New Hampshire «+ Manufacturing 
Divisions: Dallas, Texas; Portland, Oregon+ In Canada: Oakville, Ontario 










A WINDOW 
PARADE... 


FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


SUPERIOR WINDOW COMPANY LEADS THE WAY — 
WITH A COMPLETE LINE OF ENGINEERED ALUMINUM 
WINDOWS FOR EVERY BUILDING NEED. 














Today's construction methods leave no room for guesswork! 





Every SUPERIOR WINDOW product has stood the test and has 
proved outstandingly satisfactory “on the job.” 


GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE-OF-THE-BUILDING 










SUPERIOR 
ia cide Projected « WINDOW 
Window-Wall COMPANY 


Jalousie 4” and 7” Louver 
Seal-A-Matic Awning Window 





5300 N.W. 37th AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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COMPLETE - 
KITCHEN 


8 cu. ft. Refrigerator 
Tata lere [are 











2 cu. ft. Pull-out Freezer Drawer 





Choice of White or Natural Wood Grain Finist 


Write for full details to 
GENERAL 
PNi-Meee) lolpale) tl (cei ae) i 


Dept. B-17, 4542 E. Dunham St. 
Los Angeles 23, California 














NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE CHEF 




















Lever Bros. executives, Mr. A. H. Lawrence, Project 
Engineer Superintendent (center) and Mr. John Galvin, 
Building Services Superintendent (right) confirm to 
Mr. George Grenadier, President of Grenadier Corpo- 
retion, building sealing contractors, that years of 
unfailing performance have proved out their choice of 
THIOKOL liquid polymer base sealants for Lever House. 
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Still weathertight ...five years after sealing with 


THIOKOL POLYSULFIDE TYPE SEALANTS 


Five years ago, Lever Bros. executives were faced 








Today, Lever House stands weathertight — with the 





with the problem of weather-sealing Lever House — a sealant as good as new, showing no signs of deteriora- 
building of radically new design which has since set a tion five years after application. 







standard in architectural patterns. In curtain wall and other type buildings, TH1oKot1 














They sought a sealant to meet the unique require- liquid polymer base sealants bend, stretch, compress 
ments of stainless steel-glass curtain walls, and a with wall movement, won't flow out of seam, and keep 
contractor who could provide the application know- a solid seal that resists all kinds of weather — even 
how. They chose The Grenadier Corporation of New hurricane force winds. They bond, lastingly water- 
York for the job. The sealant: a THIOKOL liquid tight, to steel, aluminum, glass, stone and concrete — 


polymer base compound applied by Grenadier. or any combination of these materials. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Mail coupon to Dept. 32, Thiokol Chemical Corp., 780 N. 


ca Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, New Jersey. 
5 Gentlemen: Please send me further details about elas- 
et + - tomeric-type sealants based on THIOKOL liquid polymers 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION Firm ee 
780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE * TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY oi ee es = 






in Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., a State — 
Elmira, Ontario | | 
®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid Your Name_____ Sane 


polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers and other chemical products. 
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Exclusive “Executive House” in downtown Chicago... 


country’s tallest concrete frame and floor 








building rises 40 stories in 371 feet! 





WHEN AMERICA BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE... 
IT BUILDS WITH CONCRETE 





























This impressive $6,000,000 building 
with its 446 apartments brings luxury 
living to Chicago’s business district. 

On the 100 ft. x 150 ft. lot, space was 
at a premium. To make the most of it, 
architects Milton M. Schwartz & As- 
sociates, Inc., and the Miller Engineer- 
ing Company, both of Chicago, chose 
concrete. With it, apartments are big... 
ceilings a full eight feet. Yet floor to 
floor height is only 8 ft. 10’ in. Plaster 
is applied directly to the concrete. 

And concrete saved money —an esti- 
mated $500,000. It saved time, made 
easier scheduling, too. Concrete’s al- 
ways ready on short order. 

Executive House sets a U.S. height 
record for concrete. Today, for high- 
rise buildings and monumental struc- 
tures, more and more architects and 
engineers are turning to concrete. 








Four concrete shear walls extending across 
the width of the building provide necessary 
resistance to wind forces. 





- FOR STRUCTURES... 





MODERN ys 


concrete 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 








Introducing 


A NEW IDEA IN 


Decorative Building Material 
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t beautiful glass in the 


XE WICH : 


Laminated Safety Glass 


Glas-Wich, a custom designed line of deco- 
rative building material, opens up exciting 
new horizons in the wonderful world of 
glass. Glas-Wich combines clear, trans- 
parent or opaque colored non-shattering 
safety glass with a wide range of colored or 
mirrored designs. Natural botanicals and 
Oriental straw weavings of many types are 
also available. 









































Versatile too, Glas-Wich brings a touch of 
decorative genius and breath-taking beauty 
to scores of vertical and horizontal applica- 
tions . . . to commercial interiors and ex- 
teriors . . . to homes, offices and institutions 

. wherever you want to create an effect 
of magnetic beauty and lasting loveliness! 





Write today for 
your free copy 
of our colorfully 
illustrated Gias- 
Wich brochure. 


DEARBORN GLASS CO. 
6600 South Harlem Avenue 
Bedford Park, Illinois 
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building design changes... 


1936: 
Berthold S. Pollak Hospital for Chest Diseases 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Architect: John T. Rowland Co. 























1957: Driscoll Foundation Memorial Hospital 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Architect: Charles H. Page & Son 





KOPPERS COAL-TAR PITCH 
is still the best roofing material 









There’s quite a difference between these two hospi- best protected with Koppers Coal-Tar Pitch Built- 

















| tals, one located in an urban medical center and the Up Roofing. For coal-tar pitch is the only roofing 
other having the design freedom characteristic of material with “cold-flow,” the self-healing property 
modern, suburban construction. But beyond mere that removes the threat which small surface checks 
location each is representative of its particular era. and cracks pose to other roofing materials. This, 
Their comparison illustrates the present trend to plus its superior waterproofing quality, makes coal- 
simpler, less ornamental design. tar pitch unequalled for long-lasting, trouble-free 

These buildings are identical, however, in one im- roofing protection. 
portant respect: both flat roof decks are protected Your local Koppers roofing specialist has a pres- 
with Koppers Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roofing. And entation, “The Long, Low Look” which contains 
lj it is because of outstanding service records, as typi- useful design information for flat-roof buildings. 
fied by the Koppers Roof on the Pollak Hospital— He'll be glad to make an appointment with you and 
i | now beyond its 20-year bond period with no sign your engineering staff to review this helpful informa- 
| of repair required—that architects are specifying tion on built-up roofing. Call or write Koppers Com- 
this quality roofing material for modern buildings! pany, Inc., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Whatever your present commercial, industrial or District Offices: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New 





other non-residential design project, flat roofs are 











York, Pittsburgh, and Woodward, Ala. 
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Editorial 


Dangerous myths 
about school costs 


Evaluating the true merit—and cost 
—of a school building program can 
be an exceedingly tricky business, 
especially for the untrained citizens 
who comprise most school boards. 
FORUM tried a year ago to help these 
citizens by publishing a detailed 
scoring system devised by Dr. Nick- 
olaus L. Engelhardt Jr. (“How to 
compare school costs,” November 
1957). In this issue, on page 104, 
the process is carried a step fur- 
ther, with a critical and detached 
comparison between schools which 
are relatively new and comparable 
in size but vary in the effectiveness 
with which the money was invested. 

Since these schools are identified, 
readers who are sufficiently inter- 
ested are in position to check what 
is said. This is, alas, not the way 
in which the high-kiting controversy 
over schoolhouse values and costs 
has generally been conducted. In 
particular, those writers who have 
hit on the term “school palaces” 
have had themselves a field day, 
making lurid accusations of extrav- 
agance without identifying the com- 
munities in question. 

Such an episode occurred last 
year when Writer Holman Harvey 
produced one of those ringing in- 
dictments of excessive school costs 
in Reader’s Digest. After digging 
out the locality of the _ schools, 
FORUM’s editors found the story 
to be full of unchecked allegations 
and facts reported only in part or 
mistaken entirely. Letters to FoRUM 
from school authorities declared 
that quotations attributed to them 
in the Digest were contrary to their 





dearest convictions (“That Reader’s 
Digest article,” FORUM, Novem- 
ber 1957). Yet the damage had 
already been done: millions of 
copies of the “school palaces” story 
had been circulated among anxious 
citizens, and some of them, believ- 
ing what they read, helped to vote 
down a great many good and highly 
essential school-bond issues last year 
and this. 

The temptation to resort to glossy 
phrases such as “school palaces” 
seems to persist. The latest school- 
palace story appeared, again in the 
Digest, last month— the condensa- 
tion of an article more than a year 
old, by Dorothy Thompson, which 
was originally published in Ladies’ 
Home Journal for August 1957. 
This article is especially fascinating 
because it compounds some strange 
reporting with an indictment which 
is really a quarrel with a major 
aspect of American civilization. 

The town which Miss Thompson 
accuses of wastefulness but which 
she does not name is Woodstock, 
Vermont. Another central fact 
which Miss Thompson does not re- 
port is that Woodstock takes great 
pride in its new high school. The 
town may, of course, be wrong. Miss 
Thompson may be right. Yet the 
town did manage to acquire its 
“palace” at a square-foot cost of 
$10.80, which was below the na- 
tional average of that date (today’s 
national average has risen to over 
$13) and in a geographic district 
whose building-cost index is com- 
parable to the national average. 
Apparently Woodstock did not agree 


continued on page 
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At the Boston Globe... It’s “‘Latest Edition” 


Low Brightness Lighting — by Litecontrol 





Meeting deadlines with headlines is a pleasanter task in 
the superbly planned and equipped new home of the 
Boston Globe. Helping cast light on the news without 
glare are Litecontrol troffers using Holophane low bright- 
ness CONTROLENSES*. 

It is significant that Litecontrol the finest quality 
lighting was selected for the most modern newspaper 
plant in America. More than 700 Litecontrol troffers were 
used in all office areas throughout the building to provide 
this highly efficient, glare-free lighting. Yes, and main- 
tenance costs will be minimum for these easy to open and 
close fixtures are easy to clean and service. 

Consider a Litecontrol recessed fluorescent lighting in- 
stallation next time. The completeness of our troffer line 
in size, diffusing media and adaptability for various ceiling 
constructions will help solve any lighting problem. 


INSTALLATION: The Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 
AREA SHOWN: Ad-taking Dept. 


ENGINEERS & INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 
Ganteaume & McMullen, Boston, Mass. 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 

Lione! G. Gale, Boston, Mass. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Lord Electric Co., Boston, Mass 
DISTRIBUTOR: Graybar Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 

CEILING HEIGHT: 9’ 6” 

FIXTURE SPACING: 8’ 0” on Centers 

FIXTURES: Litecontrol No. 4734RS and 4768RS troffers using 
Holophane No. 9033 and 9034 low-brightness CONTROLENSES* 
INTENSITY: Designed for minimum of 60-70 foot-candles, 


average in service. 


*Reg. Holophane Co., Inc. 


Lik- Pt Ee 


LITECON TROL 


CAdhtl/2CI 
KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 


36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 
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Editorial continued 


that its tax rate was “being upped 
beyond the capacity of most parents 
to pay,” for it voted for the bonds 
better than two to one. The super- 
intendent, Clarence Amsden, says 
citizens have almost unanimously 
told him they like the school, and 
Benton Dryden, editor of the 
Weekly Vermont Standard, has re- 
ceived no letters of protest. 

The gymnasium, which Miss 
Thompson finds “worthy of a fash- 
ionable athletic club’”—really a 
standard high-school gym—is mod- 
estly equipped. And since any 
standard high-school gym can seat 
1,200 as a public hall, the local 
architects, Helmer & Cole, would 
seem to merit praise, not blame, 
for equipping it with a stage for 
the double purpose. Woodstock, in 
going in for home economics and 
shop, is either as right or as wrong 
as most America is. This is cause 
for debate and not for consternation. 
Newsmen say that the mothers who 
have visited the school since the 
article appeared have “100 per cent 
disagreed with their Barnard neigh- 
bor’s criticism of the home eco- 
nomics section.” And these mothers 
saw the actual school, in which Miss 
Thompson is reported not to have 
set foot since its completion a full 
year ago. 

The temptation to discuss the 
Thompson doctrines on the relative 
cost of single-story vs. two-story 
buildings, on the ocular effects of 
glass walls, on the relative cost of 
“decorator colors” vs. schoolhouse 
brown, and on many other issues 
calling for judgment, must be passed 
by with the remark that responsible 
school people and architects find 
most of these problems more com- 
plicated than Miss Thompson does. 
For example, although it is perfectly 
true that a two-story plan “secures 
twice as much room under one 
roof and on one foundation,” the 
greater fire-safety problem of a 
school with stairs calls for far more 
expensive fireproof construction of 
both stories because the pupils can- 
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not simply step out on the grass, 
and the fire department cannot reach 
the entire interior from the ground. 
Moreover, stairs add their own ex- 
pense, eat up their own share of 
space, and have a constricting in- 
fluence on plans. It would seem 
wiser to let qualified architects solve 
these problems, case by case, than 
to flood the country with overnight 
generalizations. 

But Miss Thompson has some- 
thing more disquieting to say. In 
her article she quite emphatically 
equates high thinking with plain liv- 
ing and with nothing else. “Young 
people should learn basic things un- 
der conditions suitable to the stand- 
ard of living most of them can rea- 
sonably anticipate,” she argues, 
implying that it is useless to pre- 
pare children for a higher standard. 
This is a widely held Puritan doc- 
trine but it is not an ideal in which 


America as a whole believes. This 
civilization says that as men learn 
to work together, and, with wide- 
spread knowledge, learn to multiply 
their skill, they entitle themselves 
to the richer life that is possible 
with a finer house, a finer car, wider 
travel, quicker world-wide informa- 
tion, and a finer school to help keep 
all of it going. 

In this spirit, ForRUM offers, on 
page 104, a somewhat different ap- 
praisal of the “cheap” school vs. the 
“high-spirited” school, and begin- 
ning on page 110, reports on four 
other school plants chosen for the 
one compelling reason that all ap- 
pear to be excellent places in which 
to learn. One of their excellences 
is that they are beautiful. If Amer- 
ica cannot be made more wonderful, 
and its children trained by practice 
to see what beauty is, of what value 
is all our work? 


Woodstock’s bargain-rate “‘palace.”’ 





Ge - 


How extravagant can a school be with plain brick walls, wood trim .. . 


. unplastered classrooms .. . 





. . and low-maintenance corridors? 
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Criticism 


What makes one school “better”? 


Here are two schools of approximately equal cost and size. 
Why is one excellent and the other merely adequate? The answer may 


lie in something as intangible—and important—as space. 


“The greatest enemy of educational architecture today,” 
said a leading U.S. architect recently, “is the Puritan 
ethic—the philosophy that if you are spending money 
and enjoying yourself, you must be wrong; if you’re 
suffering, you’re in good shape.” 

Whether the general mediocrity of U.S. school build- 
ing can be blamed on Puritanism is debatable, but it 
has certainly been demonstrated that school boards and 
school architects are under constant pressure from tax- 
weary citizens to keep their spending to a minimum. 
This impoverished attitude of most U.S. communities 
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BY RUSSELL BOURNE 


toward school building is, undoubtedly, the chief reason 
for the “minimum” quality of most new schools. Yet, 
lack of municipal money is not always directly to blame. 
As the two schools contrasted on these pages show, ex- 
cellence need cost no more than mediocrity. And as the 
four schools on pages 110 to 123 show, space and high- 
Spirited architecture are two luxuries that can often be 
purchased at relatively little cost. 

The school shown at upper right is the Collins Ele 
mentary School in Livingston, New Jersey, by Architect 
Frederick Elsasser. It is typical of schools now bein: 











Corridors can be restrictive tunnels 8 feet wide, like those in the 


Collins School in Livingston, New Jersey (above), or pleasant 
and instructive passageways like the 9-foot-wide corridors of the 
imaginatively designed Homestead School in Garden City, Long 
Island (opposite page). 


PHOTOS: WALLACE LITWIN 





Exterior design of the Homestead School (left) and the Collins 
School (above) epitomizes the difference between mere adequacy 
and excellence. Whereas Collins’ sturdily built, awkwardly pro- 
portioned main entrance looks like a sham colonial portico, Home- 
stead’s chief architectural element, the chimney and gable of the 
multipurpose room, is skillfully proportioned and thoroughly con- 
temporary. 
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WHAT MAKES ONE SCHOOL “BETTER’’? 


built in a spirit of long-suffering devotion to duty. The 
most significant point about the Collins School is not 
its cost ($18.70 per square foot—slightly above average 
for its geographic area) nor its undistinguished appear- 
ance. It is, rather, that the architects, faced with va- 
rious choices for economy’s sake, took the first answer 
available — make it tighter. And in so doing they 
skimped on the most important thing a school offers: 
space for learning. Their classrooms, designed to hold 
30 children, have a clear floor area of 22 feet by 30 feet 
—barely up to the New Jersey State “recommended 
minimum.” It was doubtless a good impulse to use long- 
lasting, low-maintenance materials. But, considering 
the cramped space that resulted, the question is 
whether, for instance, terrazzo in the corridors at $1.50 
per square foot installed might not in this case have 
yielded to vinyl] tile at half that cost and the difference 
put into building the classrooms larger. 

The Homestead School in Garden City, Long Island 
(right) was, by contrast, conceived initially and 
throughout its various planning stages as a building 
that should give the most generous school, in terms of 
space and spirit, for a reasonable cost. Reasonable cost, 
according to the school board’s research, would come to 
$18 to $19 per square foot. The question of specifically 
what kind of space should be provided was answered in 
part by the well-known School Architects Perkins & 
Will, and in part by Homestead’s supervising principal, 
Mrs. Betty Vazquez, who served as chairman of the fac- 
ulty committee on school construction. She, too, had 
economy to consider, but her primary concerns were: 
to leave teachers alone (i.e., uninterrupted by ‘special 
skills” teachers) in classrooms large enough and well 
enough equipped to demand imaginative use; and to pro- 
vide accessible and sheltered outdoor areas for teaching 
and games. The result of this collaboration is a school 
that saves on materials in order to experiment with 
space, form, and color. Painted concrete-block walls are 
used unashamedly, as are asphalt tile floors and unpre- 
possessing chalkboards and tackboards. What is lost in 
long-term maintenance economies is more than regained 
by an imaginative and generous design that is already 
getting the best work out of children and teachers alike. 
Homestead, says Mrs. Vazquez, “is that rare and won- 
derful building, a piece of architecture from the ground 
up.” 

On the following pages, FORUM analyzes in some 
detail the advantages of this school that recognizes the 
educational benefits of architecture, as opposed to a 


school that allowed itself to be talked out of better 


architecture by cost considerations. 
The statistical similarities between the Collins School 


continued on page 196 


A point-by-point comparison 
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of excellence vs. mediocrity. 


Large classrooms, like those at Homestead (left), measure 27 
feet by 37 feet, have more room for flexible arrangements of 
basic furniture than do the rooms at Collins (right), which meas- 
ure 22 feet by 30 feet—339 square feet smaller. Note the difference 
in wall materials: plaster is used at Collins; painted concrete 
block, which is considerably less expensive and equally acceptable 
acoustically, is used at Homestead. 


Adequate overhang is necessary to avoid the kind of makeshift 
sun protection that the Collins teachers must often resort to 
(right). At Homestead (left) the overhang is a full 3 feet, as 
compared to 2 feet at Collins. The sun problem is magnified at 
Collins by the fact that the classrooms face east and west and 
ean only with difficulty be shielded from the low-angled morning 
and afternoon sunlight. 


Informal multipurpose room at Homestead (left), which is 
opened up whenever possible to take advantage of its access to the 
larger of the school’s two interior courts, is furnished as com- 
fortably as the playrooms in the surrounding houses (note the 
fireplace). By contrast, the expensive multipurpose room of the 
Collins School (right) has all the warmth of a drillhall. Its 
remoteness from home and nature is emphasized by the giant’s- 
height windows through which no child could ever see. 





Floor plans of the two schools show the sprawling, episodic 
character of Homestead (left) and the constricted space at 
Collins. The generous classroom space at Homestead is supple- 
mented by outdoor teaching spaces in the two courts and sur- 






























rounding grounds. END 


























Home-grown schools 
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Educational plants, like ears of corn and baking potatoes, 1 
are influenced by the regions in which they grow—but perhaps not : 
to the extent imagined by Cartoonist R. O. Blechman. | 
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‘artoons reprinted from Schoolhouse, a new book produced by Aluminum Company of America, 








Eggers & Higgins, architects, and Walter McQuade—published by Simon & Schuster. 
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Four first-rate schools 


1. A light, winning design in metal (right). 

2. A school that inspires craftsmanship, page 114. 
3. A campus plan two stories high, page 118. 

4. A trap for cost critics, page 120. 


Modern schools no longer surprise Americans any more than 
do modern factories or stores. Yet the modern school has devel- 
oped more slowly than most other building forms. The birth of 
the modern schoolhouse occurred a half-century ago when U.S. 
attitudes toward both education and architecture began to be 
more experimental. Many years were then spent in borrowing 
techniques and materials from other, faster-changing building 
types; schools began to look like modern houses, factories, and 
commercial buildings. Then, in the adolescence of school archi- 
tecture, designers of the post-World War II years began to in- 
vent their own techniques, designing ingenious—and sometimes 
new methods for getting daylight into classrooms, 
for example. 

Graduation from the tentative years is finally upon us. This 
year, the American Institute of Architects granted two of its 
five top design awards to schools* (both of them by the same 
architect, Mario Ciampi), and this means something. School de- 
sign has, at last, achieved maturity, together with a calming 
down in technique. The best new modern schools, four of which 
are shown on the following pages, have an inspiring intangible 
quality about them that goes far beyond the earlier goals of 
modern school architecture: the environments which they create 


are, in themselves, high-spirited stimulants to learning. 


Sonoma Elementary Schoo 








A prize school 


that achieves 
lightness and 
beauty with simple 
materials. 
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Suspended canopy provides 


‘The now almost antiquated concept 

cutting and fitting each piece of 
wood in the field is no longer eco- 
nomical or consistent with prog- 
ress.”’ This steely statement by Mario 
Ciampi did not lose in translation to 
lassrooms. Indeed the idea gained 
© much in structural integrity and 
rrace that this modest building was 
riven a top honor award by the 
\merican Institute of Architects at 
ts convention in Cleveland this year. 
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a sheltered walkway, without any columns for children to run into. 


Why is this school so good? In 
making its award, the AIA jury hon- 
ored the building particularly for 
the cheerful mood it sets. Here is a 
design, the judges implied, that ~ ~nt 
to the factory to be built, but cu.ne 
out livelier than most handicraft, a 
sonnet composed on a slide rule. It 
is light, gay, and explicit; children 
can look at it and almost understand 
how it was put together. 


How did Ciampi achieve this extra 
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RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


beauty with ordinary industrial ma- 
terials? The picture above shows 
the answer particularly well. First 
he fined down the structure to a min- 
imum and opened up walls with 
glass, and he used color happily. But 


then (as shown overleaf) he gave 
the products of the rolling mills and 
glass factories some rough, warm 
neighbors—end walls of concrete 
block and redwood 
them subtly. 


and he shaped 
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SONOMA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 





SONOMA, CALIFORNIA, 


rn pa I ARCHITECT: Mario J. Ciampi; 
’ { ; t i i LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Law- 


as —— Rccpiceniiail rence Halprin; STRUCTURAL EN- 





| ] : i : | MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Buona- 
| ADMIN ccorst & Murray; ELECTRICAL 
‘ “~ 7 o> ae . 7 rT - 

i B r ¥ N : oo | ENGINEER: Charles Von Ber- 


ae. LS 3 j gen; GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 


Herbert Crocker Company. 





t i GINEER: Ellison & Sedgewick; | 
: 
’ 


<—<£ Structural frame is exposed 
throughout the entire building. 
Paths from the classrooms to 
the central toilet rooms aré 
protected down the sides of 
the classroom rows by the 
same overhangs to the soutl 
that serve as sun shields. 





Inside the classrooms (right) 
the structure is clearly visible 
Steel roof decking, left exposed 
makes a good ceiling for break 
ing up reverberation. Becausé 
the partitions between room 
are topped with glass, light 
seems to come into the class 





rooms from all directions—i! 
fact, it does, in varying de 
grees. 
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Solid end 


walls are anchors for the spidery structure of the rest of Sonoma Elementary School. 


PHOTOS: 
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FOUR FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 


First school built on this site 
in 1894 bore California Mission 
trademark. 


1952 addition (left) was 
utilitarian but unimaginative 
architecturally. 


Newest buildings (below) 
were completed last year. Li 
brary is in the foreground, the 
multi-use building in the back- 
ground. 


PHOTOS : RONDAL PARTRIDCE 
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On a single school site in San Ma- 
teo County, California, is trapped 
a unique case record of evolving 
school architecture. Three very dif- 
ferent schoolhouses built here over 
a half-century span are all still in 
use; indeed, they are all part of the 
same school. Viewed together they 
show that the poise of a regional 
architecture is learned slowly. 
First, in 1894, the innocently dec- 
orated wood structure shown in the 
photo (above, left) was built. Many 
classes graduated. Then, in the early 
1950’s, new classroom buildings 
were added in a style that stressed 
efficiency, economy, and stark sim- 


2. A schoolhouse that conveys the joy of craftsmanship. 


plicity, those sometimes tiresome 
virtues in architecture. Then, most 
recently, after new growth in the 
neighborhood, the school board asked 
a pair of architects to give them a 
building which would really fit their 
casually beautiful site. 

The school they got contrasts 
sharply with Ciampi’s factory-fin- 
ished school, shown on the pages pre- 
ceding; the children who go to the 
Portola school will be surrounded 
every day by familiar kinds of wood 
and masonry put together with lov- 
ing craftsmanship 





an unspoken les- 
son the children can carry into their 
own future living environment. 


























PORTOLA VALLEY SCHOOL 
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PORTOLA VALLEY SCHOOL, SAN 56 in Ae Pot ; — o> 
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MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Be: ‘ at ‘ a , . 
. : : 3 Pam. 

ARCHITECT: Callister & Rosse; ) See ONS +63 Sete 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: John A. 

Blume & Associates; MECHAN- 

ICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 

Vandament & Darmsted; GEN- 

ERAL CONTRACTOR: Leonard Se- 


mas & Company; ACOUSTICAL 


CONSULTANT: Dariel Fitzroy. 


Entrance to the new addition 
to the Portola school opens 
on a quiet, tree-rimmed park- 
ing and loading zone for school 
buses. To shelter the entrance, 
the designers continued the la- 
minated Douglas fir girders 
from one building to the next 
and roofed them. 





Overhead connection be- 
tween the wings creates a 
protected play space. Warm 
colors and natural finishes of 
materials were carefully re- 
tained in order to avoid too 
much feeling of newness com- 
pared with the older wings. 
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Sliding doors are a feature 
of the Portola school, and the 
areas immediately outside the 
classrooms are screened by 
fencing to- extend the interior 


partitions outdoors and define i? Dag ' 
each classroom’s own yard. . ‘ te re ic. 
Some room overhangs are 
opened with louver boards. “2a HF 













Concrete-block walls are ex- 
posed both inside and outside, 
and a long skylight rides the 
roof peak, allowing the class- 
rooms to be oriented to the 
best view instead of to the 
steadiest light. Small photos 
(above) are interiors of the 
older wings. 
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entrance hall in each classroom wind is used also as art classroom. 


Campus common occupres Cé ntral area among comple r of buildings 
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FOUR FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 


3. A two-story campus school with the easy atmosphere of home. 


This school design is one which con- 
nects strongly with the tradition of 
its surroundings, in this case Penn- 
sylvania’s rocky fields. Welsh Valley 
Junior High School’s large walls are 
made of the same chunky native 
stone as many of the houses to which 
its school buses commute. For fur- 
ther informality, ceilings are as low 
as the law would allow; the roofs 
have a pleasant pitch and overhang; 
many of the indoor partitions are 
naked common brick. 

Psychology, more than simple tra- 
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dition, is behind this. Like the de- 
signers of the schools on the preced- 
ing pages, these architects were out 
to build a school that would seem 
neither overpowering nor dull to the 
adolescents who were to spend their 
days there. Avoid these two faults, 
they decided, and you eliminate two 
big teaching barriers. So they built 
a school as familiar and pleasant as 
the sturdy stone houses nearby, but 
much less inhibited in plan (below). 

The strategy behind the floor plan 
evolved from a shrewd stipulation 








by the school-board client: the build- 
ing must be planned so that any 
approach to education could be ac- 
commodated, e.g., the school must 
be adaptable to separating students 
by age groups, or throwing them in 
together. The solution is a school 
for 750 pupils that could possibly be 
used as six separate five-room teach- 
ing units. For there are three two- 
story classroom buildings of ten 
rooms each, and each floor has iden- 
tical, independent facilities to teach 
the whole curriculum. 


Cantilevers, slats, stone: 

1. Cafeteria-auditorium build- 
ing is cantilevered out over a 
stone foundation wall. 2. Audi- 
torium wall is_ slatted to 
improve acoustics. 3, Native 
stone was used for walk at the 
end of classroom buildings. 


WELSH VALLEY JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, PENN VALLEY, NAR 
BERTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
ARCHITECT: Harbeson, Hough, 
Livingston & Larson; STRUC- 
TURAL ENGINEER: Chester I. 
Duncan & Son; MECHANICAL & 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Moody & 
Hutchison; GENERAL CONTRAC- 
Tor: Frank H. Wilson Com- 
pany ; ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANT: 
Michael J. Kodaras, 
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FOUR FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 


Here is a school that is a beautiful 
mousetrap for those sturdy citizens 
who like to rise and proclaim stoutly 
that children are being educated in 
palaces, or in needlessly lavish coun- 
try-club surroundings. This new 
high school in San Angelo, Texas has 
a man-made lake and a dozen sepa- 
rate buildings on its 30-acre site (ex- 
pensive land in town, acquired by 
condemnation, not cheap real estate, 
a long bus ride out of town). The 
buildings are almost all air condi- 
tioned, except, of course, for the big 


Campus plan of San Angelo 
Central High School (left) per- 
mits separation of academic 
area from areas of noisier ac- 
tivities such as gymnasium. 
There are separate academic 
buildings for sophomores, jun- 
iors, and seniors. One boundary 
of the pleasant campus is the 
North Concho River (with a 
municipal golf course on the 
other side) ; another is the city 
botanical garden. Artificial 
lake (bottom of photo) on the 
30-acre site has a larger func- 
tion than charm. It is also a 
pool for site drainage. The 
site was a hilly one for Texas 
(photo, right) and the archi- 
tects disturbed few contours. 


SAN ANGELO CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 
ARCHITECT: Caudill, Rowlett & 
Scott; ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: 
Max D. Lovett; STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEER: Edward F. Nye; 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEER: J. W. Hall Jr.; GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTOR: Rose Con- 
struction Company ; ACOUSTICAL 
CONSULTANT: Richard N. Lane. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Robert 
F. White. 
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4. A $3.5 million high school that was a bargain. 


swimming pool. There are snack 
bars, views on little courtyards, and 
facilities for teaching and learning 
that few junior colleges can match, 
certainly not San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege, nearby. And unlike most cam- 
pus-type schools, this one has pleas- 
ant walks, planting areas, benches— 
in short, a campus! 

And when the accusations of 
“splendor” come forth, they fade 
quickly. For even with a $3.5 mil- 
lion price tag this is not an expen- 
sive school. It is a big one, and a good 


one. It was built for 2,150 students, 
actually accommodates 2,500, and 
could take 3,000. Its glory is that it 
has benefited from the economies of 
bigness. The architects have saved 
on the mechanics of building—repet- 
itive construction, mechanized erec- 
tion techniques—but then have 
shrewdly spent some of these sav- 
ings on amenities, so that this build- 
ing group totally lacks the mind-kill- 
ing monotony of the usual large high 
school. For the cost figures on this 
school bargain see page 122. 


PHOTOS : ULRIC MEISEL—DALLAS 
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SAN ANGELO SCHOOL 


Cost breakdown: 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 





General construc- 





ON saree 5 sare ean eee $1,815,048 
go re 99,928 
Heating and 

ventilating ..... 379,691 
Electrical ........ 206,982 
Cabinetwork ..... 68,628 
yt” a rere 34,000 


Building construc- 
tion cost......$2,604,277 











































ia at Classroom buildings have 
iii 51.000 relatively little glazing on the 
siete eid ‘ exterior. This keeps the heat 
Maeda, 36.700 gain down and makes air 
Draperies ........ 8 380 conditioning more economical. 
Se ae 5.958 Care was taken also to keep 
Auditorium glass shaded from the sun. 
seating 99 916 
IE ee tra anes a. << 





Fixed equipment Auditorium is the most spec- 








Oe 124,249 tacular building at the San 
Angelo school. Framed in steel, 
MOVABLE FURNITURE it is circular in plan; its roof 
| AND EQUIPMENT.. 144,751 is a fan of folded planes. 
' SITE DEVELOPMENT PHOTOS : ULRIC MEISEL 
| - 
J Grading .......... 25,000 
| Draimage ........: 7,784 
Cree 1,875 
| Paved courts, 
re 12,000 
re 20,212 
PORCIN® .o6ccccces 4,590 
Water supply ..... 3,712 
Sewage system ... 6,632 
Gas service ....... 2,532 
Electric service ... 9,700 
Outdoor equipment. 4,100 
Concrete-brick 
IE sis gers Ss.’ 51,600 
Landscaping con- 
struction ....... 15,500 
gi rr 8,200 


Site deve lopme nt 
NE a: 0.0 wings tes 173,437 
PROFESSIONAL FEES 


Architectural, struc- 
tural, mechanical 
and_ electrical, 
acoustical, land- 


scaping fees .... 170,000 

WN a iia onten ois 325,000 

Total cost ...... $3,541,714 
>>> 


Patterned paving was made 
economically of concrete, en- 
livened with brick strips. The 
tops of the benches which are 
scattered across the campus 
are also cast concrete. 














Storage facilities for stu- 
dents, on the ground floors of 
the classroom buildings, have 
simple shelves instead of ex- 
pensive lockers. 


»—> 


Classrooms are walled with 
glass on the corridor side, but 
the view across the hall into 
other classrooms is_ partly 
blocked by solid partitions en- 
closing the air-conditioning 
machinery located in the center 
of the hall, as shown in the 
photograph below. 


> 


Wide stairway from the 
classroom level to the storage 
space below .is needed for the 
sudden heavy traffic at the 
end of classes. In the center 
of the hall on the upper level 
is seen one of the three me- 
chanical “islands” which house 


the air-conditioning equipment 
for the classroom building. END 
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One hundred general contractors account for $2.5 billion of building construction 
annually, more than 7 per cent of all the new building in the U.S. 


Building’s biggest contractors 


The 100 biggest general-building 
contractors in the U.S. last year 
were responsible for more than 7 
per cent of all the construction that 
went into new buildings. These 100 
firms, comprising fewer than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the nation’s 
85,000 general-building contractors, 
completed nearly $2.5 billion of con- 
struction out of an estimated $34 
billion that went into buildings. 
Moreover, the 83 firms, for which 
work breakdowns are available, ac- 
counted for: 25 per cent of all office 
and warehouse building; 15 per cent 
of industrial building; and 19 per 
cent of hospital construction. 

These findings are based on a 
comprehensive and unprecedented 
FORUM survey of 480 leading gener- 
al-building contractors. On the fol- 
lowing pages are listed the 100 
largest contractors, ranked accord- 
ing to volume of building construc- 
tion put in place in 1957. The figures 
shown exclude heavy construction 
(e.g., dams, highways, etc.), indus- 
trial process-plant construction (pe- 
troleum refineries, ore reduction fa- 
cilities, ete.), and all work done 
for a firm’s own account (which 
bars builders such as William Levitt 
from the list). The directory also 
excludes four general contractors 
and four package builders who 
would probably rank among the top 
100, but from whom no data could 
be obtained.* 

The 100 contractors on this list 
do not, of course, account for any- 
where near so much construction 
as do the 100 biggest architects 
(FoRUM, September 1958). The $2.5 


* The missing contractors: J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Grove, Shepherd, Wilson 
& Kruge, Inc., New York; John Lowry, Inc., New 
York; Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los Angeles. The 
missing package builders: The Austin Co.; Bank 
Building & Equipment Corp.; Holmes & Narver, 
Inc.; United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
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billion of new construction put up 
by the 100 contractors was only a 
little more than half the $4.4 billion 
of construction designed by the 100 
largest architects. Further, no con- 
tracting firm approached the $250 
million of new construction ac- 
counted for by architecture’s big- 
gest firm, Giffels & Rossetti. While 
there are various reasons for this 
gap, the main ones are the extra 


" ‘ 
"=, OFFICE BUILDINGS 
.¢ 


$476 MILLION 
23.3% 





Breakdown of $2,039,458,000 
building by 83 contractors. 


WHAT THE BIG BUILDERS BUILD 


man-hours and investment required 
to construct a building, as compared 
with designing it, and competition: 
there are nearly nine times as many 
general contractors as there are 
architects. 

The biggest building contractor 
last year was New York’s George A. 
Fuller Company. Its estimated $135 
million of building construction put 
in place shaded the $125 million of 
second-ranking Turner Construction 
Company, also of New York, and 
was well ahead of the $104 million 
of Del E. Webb Construction Com- 
pany of Phoenix, which was third. 
In fourth place was Philadelphia’s 
John McShain, Incorporated (an 


estimated $60.5 million of build- 
ing construction put in place), fol- 
lowed by Detroit’s Darin & Arm- 
strong, Incorporated ($59 million). 

Behind these leaders there were 
seven other firms which individually 
completed from $40 million to $60 
million of new buildings; 29 others 
with $20 million to $40 million; and 
59 with less than $20 million. 

Among the 83 firms which classi- 
fied their work, the biggest con- 
structor of industrial plants and 
research buildings was Darin & 
Armstrong, which completed $55.6 
million of factory-research facilities. 
No. 1 in offices was George A. Fuller 
($85.4 million) ; in housing, Del E. 
Webb ($31 million); in schools, 
Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Incorpo- 
rated of Indianapolis and T. C. 
Bateson Construction Company of 
Dallas ($10 million each); and in 
hospitals, T. C. Bateson ($22 mil- 
lion). 

On the whole, the contractors ex- 
pect 1958 to be a somewhat better 
year than 1957. Of 80 firms that es- 
timated their work for this year, 
as well as last, 42 expected to im- 
prove their showings in 1958. Of the 
others, 31 expected to do worse, 
while 7 foresaw no change. The es- 
timates of the 80 companies indicate 
that, as a group, they expect to put 
in place 7.4 per cent more construc- 
tion in 1958 than they did last year. 
This optimism on the part of the 
biggest builders reinforces the many 
signs that construction has once 
again resumed its strong uptrend. 

END 





Note: The ForuM directory of the 100 
biggest building contractors, together 
with lists of the 100 biggest architects 
and the 100 biggest building clients, 
may be obtained by mailing 25¢ per 
copy to ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The 100 largest building contractors 


Construction put in place 


Type of construction 


in 1957 (per cent) 






































NOTES: 








1/ForuM estimate; 2/total for fiscal year. Dollar figures include each 


firm’s proportionate share of joint venture projects. Plus or minus signs indi- 


cate actual amount is slightly more, or less, than amount shown; 


some figures 


are averages of high and low estimates by firms. N.A. means data is not avail- 
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able. “Other” construction includes stores, banks, garages, restaurants, churches, 
social and recreational buildings, military structures, public utility buildings, 
prisons and courthouses, and transportation terminal buildings. 
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£6 — 8s ‘i 
4 - © i = = - 
1957 =: 1958 (est.) 53 Q 3 os 8 2 
i a=] 3 So = = 
Firm ($000) ($000) zs §& e £2 3 = 
1 George A. Fuller (New York) 135,000// 141,750 16.9 63.2 7 7 1.4 4.2 
2 Turner Construction (New York) 125,200 137,000 36.6 35.5 12.6 6.2 1.6 75 
3 Del E. Webb Construction (Phoenix) 104,088 110,234 25.4 44.9 29.7 0 0 0 
4 John McShain (Philadelphia) 60,500 81,000 (Not available) 
5 Darin & Armstrong (Detroit) 59,061 75,360 94.2 0 .¢) 0.4 a 3.1 
6 Robert E. McKee (El Paso) 55,359 67,857 13.2 24.1 30.9 20.3 0.1 11.5 
7 Hilp & Rhodes (San Francisco) 47,600 52,500 31.5 0 0 0 0 68.5 
8 Perini Corp. (Framingham, Mass.) 47,000 47,000— (Not available) 
9 J. W. Bateson (Dallas) 46,000 N.A. (Not available) 
10 Johnson, Drake & Piper (Minneapolis) 45,000 30,000 40 14 14 1 8 23 
1l Hunkin-Conkey Construction (Cleveland) 40,865 N.A. (Not available) 
12 Giibane Building (Providence) 40,000 48,000 50 i7.5 s 10 12.5 5 
13 Daniel Construction (Greenville, S.C.) 39,889 47,859 71.9 7.2 2.6 0 6.4 11.9 
14 Huber, Hunt & Nichols (indianapolis) 39,550 25,000 62.5 12.5 0 0 25 0 
15 Gust K. Newberg Construction (Chicago) 37,314 N.A. 18.3 20.7 0 21.2 9.5 30.3 
16 ~=*T. C. Bateson Construction (Dallas) 35,000 15,000 1¢) 0 8.6 62.9 28.6 0 
17 Taylor Construction (Miami) 31,250 39,500 0 ie) 88.8 8 0 3.2 
18 O. W. Burke (Detroit) 31,000 25,500 48.4 0 3.2 6.5 0 42 
19 _~—sC~ Virginia Engineering (Newport News) 31,000 36,000 41.9 12.9 16.1 12.9 9.7 6.5 
20 Diesel Construction (New York) 30,800 34,850 0 98.1 0 0 1) 1.9 
21 C. L. Peck (Los Angeles) 30,800 30,000 2.4 83.3 0 0 0 14.3 
22 R. P. Farnsworth (New Orleans) 30,000 N.A. (Not available) 
23 George F. Driscoll (New York) 29,418 27,124 0 0.4 48.7 12.6 9.9 28.4 
24 Paul Tishman (New York) 29,200 N.A. (Not available) 
25 Farnsworth & Chambers (Houston) 28,989 28,989 16.7 0 0 26.6 30 26.6 
26 Shubow & Hollo (Detroit) 26,250 N.A. (Not available) 
27 H. K. Ferguson (Cleveland) 25,750 19,000 79.6 0 0 0 Oo 20.4 
28 Henry C. Beck (Dallas) 25,500 N.A. 47.8 33.7 0 5.5 0 12.9 
29 Terminal Construction (Woodridge, N.J.) 25,200 29,600 0 15 55 0 10 20 
30 Charles H. Tompkins (Washington, D.C.) 25,000+ N.A. (Not available) 
31 Frank Briscoe (Newark, N.J.) 25,000 30,000 56 24 1¢) 20 0 0 
32 Walsh Construction (New York) 23,785 N.A. 47.8 47.8 1¢) 4.3 0 0 
33 + W. E. Wood (Detroit) 23,675*/ 8,000 92.9 0 0 5.9 1.2 ie) 
34 Ragnar Benson (Chicago) 23,500// N.A. 0 50 ¢) 18) 18) 50 
35 Swinerton & Walberg (San Francisco) 23.246 25,500 46.3 41.5 2.4 4.9 0 4.9 
36 J. A. McNeil (Alhambra, Calif.) 22,500 14,500 35.6 40 3.3 8.9 12.2 ie) 
37 McCloskey & Co. (Philadelphia) 22,400 25,300 0 23.2 24.1 0 21 31.7 
38 Malan Construction (New York) 22,012 19,811 45.5 0 13.6 18.2 9.1 13.6 
39 McNeil Construction (Los Angeles) 21,114 15,000 (Not available) 
40 Bryant & Detwiler (Detroit) 21,000 28,000 38.1 41.2 0 10.6 0 10.1 
41 John W. Cowper (Buffalo) 20,560 20,000 25 21.3 1.0 5.2 46.8 0.7 
42 H. R. H. Construction (New York) 20,437 30,066 0 24.5 56.5 0 10.1 8.9 
43 C.H. Leavell (El Paso) 20,120 26,696 38.4 18.8 30.9 0 0 11.9 
44 Walter Kidde Constructors (New York) 19,600 18,100 95.4 | 0 3.5 0 0 
45 Haas-Haynie (San Francisco) 19,424 27,600 40.3 40.5 3.7 0 0 15.5 
46 Diversified Builders (Paramount, Calif.) 19,270 24,000 16.2 0 13.4 0 fe) 70.5 
47 Inland Construction (Morton Grove, III.) 18,580 15,600 2 6.5 0 0 0 91.5 
48 Jordan Company (Columbus, Georgia) 18,202 15,517 18.7 0 12.6 34 0 34.7 
49 Cauldwell-Wingate (New York) 18,164 9,797 (Not available) 
50 Myers Brothers Construction (Los Angeles) 18,000 40.000 20.3 27.8 38.9 0 0 13.6 
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Firm 


Starrett Brothers & Eken (New York) 
Martin K. Eby Construction (Wichita) 
MacDonald Construction (St. Louis) 
S. N. Nielsen (Chicago) 

Plak Construction (Miami) 


Sumner M. Sollitt (Chicago) 

Miller-Davis (Kalamazoo) 

S. S. Silberblatt (New York) 

Paul Smith Construction (Tampa) 
William L. Crow Construction (New York) 


W. S. Bellows Construction (Houston) 
John A. Volpe Construction (Malden, Mass.) 
Mellon-Stuart (Pittsburgh) 

Cal Kovens Construction (Miami Beach) 
Cahill Brothers (San Francisco) 


William Simpson Construction (Los Angeles) 
Rust Engineering (Pittsburgh) 

J. A. Utley (Royal Oak, Mich.) 
Hegeman-Harris (New York) 

Psaty & Fuhrman (New York) 


Wark & Co. (Philadelphia) 

Mead & Mount Construction (Denver) 
Corbetta Construction (New York) 

Florida Builders (St. Petersburg) 
Winn-Senter Construction (Kansas City, Mo.) 


Williams & Burrows (Belmont, Calif.) 
Davison Construction (Manchester, N.H.) 
Southeastern Construction (Charlotte, N.C.) 
Aberthaw Construction (Boston) 

Foster & Creighton (Nashville, Tenn.) 


George B. H. Macomber (Boston) 
Arthur Venneri (Westfield, N.J.) 
Lasker-Goldman (New York) 
Albert M. Higley (Cleveland) 
James Stewart (Falls Church, Va.) 


Stolte, Inc. (Oakland, Calif.) 

F. D. Rich (Stamford, Conn.) 

Lembke Construction (Albuquerque, N. M.) 
S. S. Jacobs (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

B. J. Lucarelli (Newark) 


F. H. McGraw (Hartford) 

Joseph L. Muscarelle (Maywood, N.J.) 
J. H. Pomeroy (San Francisco) 
Olson Construction (Lincoln, Neb.) 
Brice Building (Birmingham) 


H. L. Coble Construction (Greensboro, N.C.) 


Doyle & Russell (Richmond, Va.) 
W. R. Grimshaw (Tulsa, Okla.) 

A. L. Jackson (Chicago) 

Howard S. Wright (Seattle) 


Construction put in place 


1957 
($009) 


18,000 
17,845 
17,710 
17,575 
17,500 


17,000+ 
16,865 
16,569 
16,538 
16,450 


16,000 
16,000 
15,970 
15,600 
15,555 


15,000 
14,928 
14,700 
14,500 
14,464 


14,250 
14,101 
14,100 
14,000 
14,000 


13,980 
13,901 
13,500 
13,000 
12,843 


12,718 
12,500 
12,336 
12,200 
12,173 


12,150 
12,131 
12,042 
12,000 
12,000 


12 000 
12,000 
12,000 
11,820 
11,800 


11,600 
11,500 
11,427 
11,400 
11 295 


1958 (est.) 
($000) 


18,000 
N.A. 

46,607 

18,000 
N.A. 


12,000 

11,000 
N.A. 
8,000 

13,000 


N.A. 

N.A. 
14,760 

4,500 
25,500 


14,250 
N.A. 
19,000 
12,000 
17,000 


N.A. 
12,000 
16,300 
16,000 
14,000+ 


25,000 
19,000 
15,000 
13,000 
13,500 


10,000 
22,400 
13,262 

8,000 
16,000 


N.A. 
12,000 
15,500 
12,000 
12,000+ 


7,000 
13,500 
24,000 

N.A. 

9,800 


26,000 
11,500 
18,500 
16,500 
13,625 
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3.4 
5.8 


23.5 
15.9 


78.8 
32.8 


ra | 
2.6 


40 

85.4 

76.2 
9.3 


11.7 


21.5 
53.8 
35 

83.1 
49.7 


25 
FP 


16.4 
21 


22.2 


re 


83.3 
40 
8.3 
32.7 
14.6 


6.6 
19.7 
10.2 
48.2 
28.0 


Type of construction 


Office 


80 


16.9 
4.8 


17.6 
5.6 


1.6 
24.3 


18.6 
is 
50 


26.7 


17 
44.5 


64.6 


10.7 


10 
re 


16.7 


75 
6.6 
13.5 


25 
13.3 


16.7 


8.3 


17.1 


6.6 
39.6 
68.8 
30.7 

0.6 


s #8 
~ — O 
o 25 
% 8 
© rs 
0 1@) 
(Not available) 
0 0 
26.7 25.6 
80 0 
41.2 17.6 
29.2 3.1 
100 0 
0.2 15.7 
Oo 33> _:«:18.2 


(Not available) 


0 20 
6.2 39 
96.2 0 
44.1 5.9 
0) 13.3 
6) 0 
0 1.7 
37.9 0 
32.7 10.7 


(Not available) 


17.2 0.09 
(Not available) 
100 0 


(Not available) 


13.35 21.3 
46.2 0 
0 10 
0 0 
9.2 12.5 
16.7 0 
16 24 
0 20.3 
0 0 
aa 14.4 
0 0 
0 41.7 
0 16.6 
3.3 8.3 


(Not available) 


0 0 
0 0 
83.3 0 
11.2 0 
7.3 7.3 
80.3 3.3 
.¢) 21.9 
0 1.6 
6) 10.5 
11.6 0.6 
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in 1957 (per cent) 
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© | Other 


27.8 
20 


31.4 


3.4 
12.2 


70 
36.2 


20 

14.6 
5.1 
2.8 
1.9 


0.95 


14.1 


35 
9.2 
25.6 


4.2 
4.8 


68.9 
31.4 


$3.1 
58.3 
25.3 

3.3 


44 


43.4 
36.6 


$.9 
11.7 


43.3 








Celtic towers in Killarney, like those shown above, suggested the form of the new U.S. Embassy building (below). 
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For Hire, a new “Celtic tower” 


The proposed U.S. Embassy 
for Dublin will be a blend 

of Irish tradition and modern 
American concrete technology 
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When Connecticut Architect John Johansen was asked 
by the State Department to design its new embassy 
office building in Dublin, he faced three problems: first, 
a problem in diplomacy—how to design a modern 
embassy that would have some reference to local tradi- 
tions; second, a problem in site planning—how to design 
a building that would look right on a pie-shaped corner 
lot; and third, a problem in monumentality—how to give 
his building the kind of ruggedness that suggests 
permanence. 

Johansen found the answers in many places and many 
periods. Where he found them, and how he translated 
them into a fascinating and distinguished design (left), 
are explained on the next four pages. 
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A NEW CELTIC TOWER 











Robust facade patterns of Dublin Embassy 
(above) consist of precast, structural concrete 
elements. Site plan (below) shows the moat 
that surrounds the cylindrical building, also 
demonstrates how this simple plan-shape makes 
effective use of a difficult lot. 
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The Dublin Embassy will be a four-story building, 
doughnut-shaped in plan. Three stories will be above 
grade; the fourth will be a basement, surrounded by a 
20-foot-wide moat, filled largely with planting. Two 
bridges span this moat to give access to pedestrian 
entrances; a ramp down into the rear portion of the 
moat gives access to a parking lot and garage. 

Architect Johansen arrived at this unusual scheme 
in a very logical way. Faced with the need for a free- 
standing building (for security reasons, among others), 
he first determined that the one form that would not 
turn its back upon neighbors was the cylinder. Since 
his site was a 30-degree, pie-shaped corner lot, with two 
neighbors to the rear instead of the usual one, the 








Arcl 





Cylindrical buildings, common throughout 
Ireland, suggested the form for Johansen’s 
embassy. Top (left) is the early nineteenth- 
century defensive tower near Dublin in which 
James Joyce wrote parts of Ulysses. Below 
is Dublin’s seventeenth-century Rotunda, a 
theater building remarkably similar in shape 
to the proposed embassy. The Rotunda is also 
located on a corner lot. At bottom is a portion 
of the National Library of Ireland, with its 
circular court. Johansen found the circular 
motif also in Celtic crosses and jewelry. 


Basket-weave pattern of the facade was 
first suggested to Johansen by the interlaced, 
interwoven motifs found in Celtic stone carv- 
ings, jewelry, and the illuminations in the 
“Book of Kells,” the eighth-century Irish 
manuscript of the four gospels. He was also 
influenced by Saarinen’s London Embassy 
project with its precast facade units (top 
right) and Designer Erwin Hauer’s sculptural 
concrete screens (bottom right). The result 
of these influences was a continuous circular 
facade, with one-story-high precast units which 
act structurally. These units, made up of 
twisted I-shapes (see next page), interlock 
to create a “concrete basket’? whose weave 
moves into the light and sway from it. 




















cylinder proved to be especially suitable. Other facts teenth century, use a circular plan to deal with very 


| 
. favoring the cylinder: it complied with all setback regu- _— similar, pie-shaped corner sites. | 
2 lations, it preserved most existing trees, it produced Even the structure of the building (see the next 
0 the maximum volume possible within any given periph- page) attempts to blend with Dublin tradition: the 
. eral length and, in Johansen’s words, “a circular build- rusticated granite base within the moat recalls common 
" ing does not destroy the space it occupies.” Dublin practice; and the precast facade units are of 
Moreover, Johansen found many a precedent for his portland limestone—a material widely used in the city. 
e cylinder in Irish tradition. “The circular form is promi- Apart from the Georgian Society of Dublin which | 
a nent in all early Celtic-Christian design,” he points out. finds the building too bizarre, most Irish architects are 
4 “It is found in the early round towers of the fifth century pleased with Johansen’s design. Fearful at first that the 
it ind, much later, in the defensive towers of Napoleonic U.S. might import a metal-and-glass cube, Dubliners 
- times.” In Dublin itself, the cylindrical building has are relieved to see a building that is polite without being | 
0 ‘ropped up again and again: The Bank of Ireland and _ condescending, and that treats Dublin as a mature city, 
e the Rotunda (now a theater), both built in the seven- worthy of the best that U.S. architecture has to offer. 
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A NEW CELTIC TOWER 
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Structural walls consist of story-high, pre- 
cast units of reconstructed portland limestone, 
shaped like a twisted letter I. Drawing (at 
left) shows how the structure is put together, 
with ring-shaped floor beams weaving in and 
out of the wall surface. Projecting scuppers 
drain balconies which occur in alternate bays; 
the remaining bays are filled with fixed glass 
(see plan, below). The structural system is 
used both for the periphery of the building 
and for the smaller ring around the central 
court. Prestressed floor slabs span the 26- 
foot distance between these two concentric, 
structural cylinders. 





Doughnut-shaped plan (above) has a ring 
of offices centered upon a_three-story-high 
covered rotunda. Three massive shafts contain 
elevator and stairs. Circular galleries overlook 
the rotunda and provide access to offices. The 
module around the periphery of the building 
is 7 feet 6 inches, and every office is at least 
two modules wide. (Since there are no corner 
offices to designate the rank of the occupant, 
important embassy officials will get offices 
three or more modules wide.) Left: exterior 
wall detail showing alternating bays of bal- 
conies and windows. 








Interior spaces are shaped by structural 
system. Above: a view at main-floor leve] into 
the central rotunda, showing the galleries that 
ring this space. Rotunda measures 50 feet 
across, is lit through clerestories above. It 
serves as the main lobby for the embassy. 
Below: ambassador’s office, showing alternat- 


ing windows and balconies. All drawings shown 
here were prepared by Johansen himself. END 



























MYRON EHRENBERG 


Grand Central’s Wolfson 





















































One day in early May of this 
year, even the most hardened New 
York subway riders and commuters 
looked twice at one front-page story 
in their newspapers. A_ builder 
named Erwin S. Wolfson, it said, 
planned to put up a 50-story, $100- 
million office tower smack on top of 
the train platforms of Grand Cen- 
tral Station. The building would 
house some 25,000 office workers, 
shuttling them up from the area’s 
molelike passageways on 100 eleva- 
tors and moving stairs, offering 
them restaurants and _ exhibition 
spaces, three new legitimate thea- 
ters, parking for 2,000 cars. When 
complete (by 1962 if all went well), 
the building’s 3 million square feet 
of floor space would easily surpass 
the rentable areas of Manhattan’s 
two biggest office towers, the RCA 
and Empire State buildings. In fact, 
plunked down on New York’s most 
strategically central site, Grand 
Central City would be the biggest 
commercial office building in the 
world. 

There have been other ambitious 
schemes for Grand Central, of 
course. In 1954 Realtor William 
Zeckendorf pictured the magnificent 
1913 terminal torn down in favor 
of a glassy blockbuster 80 stories 
high, complete with sidewalks in the 
sky and helicopters blithely landing 
1,000 feet up. This time, however, 
the grand old high-vaulted terminal 
room is to be left intact, and the 
tower built right behind it on the 
site of a lower and less beautiful 
building used for offices, mail, and 
baggage handling (see sketch). This 
time, moreover, the promoting 
group is headed by Wolfson, and he 
has been serious enough to negotiate 
an 80-year land lease with the New 
York Central and New Haven rail- 
roads. 

In New York’s phenomenal post- 
war building boom, Erwin Service 
Wolfson, 56-year-old chairman and 
principal owner of Diese] Construc- 
tion Company, has been responsible 


The head of Diesel Construction has quietly built a solid 


career in real estate. Now he proposes to build the world’s biggest 


for probably more new office space 
than any other single investor- 
builder. As promoter, contiactor, 
part owner and manager of ten or- 
fice buildings (and two apartment 
houses) erected since 1946, and as 
general contractor for seven other 
office buildings, Erwin Wolfson (no 
kin to company raider Louis Wolf- 
son) has helped erect close to $300 
million worth of Manhattan’s glit- 
tering, jagged new sky line. He has, 
moreover, a strikingly high rep- 
utation among members of his pro- 
fession. “Erwin,” summed up a fel- 
low realtor recently, “knows money. 
He also knows tenants, and location. 
A lot of promoters don’t know con- 
struction; Wolfson does, and he 
doesn’t have to ask questions. But 
probably the biggest thing, in New 
York real estate anyway, is that 
you can count on his word. Wolf- 
son’s honest, and he has a lot of 
friends.” 


The compleat builder 


Wolfson is hardly the needle-eyed, 
cigar-chomping type of real estate 
speculator. A trim, courteous, and 
friendly man whose taste runs to 
conservative gray suits, he would 
look as much at home at a college 
faculty meeting as he does mapping 
building strategy in his four-room 
office-apartment suite on Manhat- 
tan’s West 58th Street. Here Wolf- 
son administers his real estate em- 
pire from comfortably modern quar- 
ters. As a building investor, he has 
his own staff of 20; as chairman of 
Diesel’s board, he oversees the op- 
erations of another staff of 20 in 
a nearby building under President 
Carl Morse, a graduate engineer 
with 27 years of experience in New 
York construction. 

When he does not have to stay in 
New York overnight, Wolfson him- 
self joins the ranks of the commut- 
ers filing through Grand Central. 
From the Port Chester, New York 
station, 29 miles up the line, he 
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drives home to a 30-acre “sort of 
farm” in the rural suburb of Pur- 
chase, where he and his wife Rose 
and their 18-year-old son (now at 
Harvard) and 13-year-old daugh- 
ter live in a 14-room neo-Georgian 
manse designed by Delano & Ald- 
rich. Every week end Wolfson gets 
in three to five hours of riding (he 
owns four horses), swims energeti- 
cally in his pool, often has neighbor- 
ing realtors and builders over for 
a game on his new tennis court. 
(“As in business,” says one oppo- 
nent, “Erwin is always polite. But 
he hates to lose.’’) 

On Tuesday nights, Wolfson, 
a Cincinnati University graduate 
(A.B., 1924), leaves his office and 
catches a cab downtown to the New 
School for Social Research, where 
he keeps up an old college interest 
by taking a night course on Ameri- 
can foreign affairs. (““Sometimes,” he 
says, wistfully, “I think I’d rather 
be a diplomat.”) In other spare 
time he devotes his considerable en- 
ergies to the Westchester County 
Parkway Commission, the Academy 
of Religion and Mental Health, and 
a wide range of Jewish philanthro- 
pies from Brandeis University to 
Israel’s Technion institute of engi- 
neering. 


Early bubbles 


Born the son of a Cincinnati 
pants manufacturer, Erwin Wolfson 
got his first sweet taste of real es- 
tate in 1924, when, fresh from col- 
lege and pondering a teaching ca- 
reer, he decided to take a month’s 
vacation in Florida. Swept up in the 
excitement of Florida’s land boom, 
he bought a couple of lots for $500, 
built a small house for $6,500—and 
promptly sold the package for $20,- 
000. The month’s vacation turned 
into a two-year adventure, and 
Wolfson built more houses, a few 
apartments and small commercial 
buildings. Then, in 1926, Florida’s 
real estate bubble burst, and the 


commercial office building on New York’s most strategic site. 


ADOLPH STUDLY 


BY OGDEN TANNER 





24-year-old builder watched his 
young fortune quickly disappear. 
Deciding to give New York a try, 
Wolfson traveled north and got a 
job as an “assistant to the assistant 
timekeeper” on an office building 
going up at 2 Park Avenue. During 
the next few years he supervised a 
score of buildings for the old Abe 
Adelson organization. Then the 
building bubble burst in New York, 
too — and the whole country — and 
Wolfson and a lot of other people 
started looking around for some- 
thing to do. With Saul Lautenberg, 
another young Adelson associate, he 
formed the Diesel Electric Company, 
started installing private power 
plants in buildings to save operat- 
ing money for depression-hit owners 
who had been buying their steam 
and electricity. When mortgage 
money opened up again, the part- 
ners began to put up whole build- 
ings, changed the name of the firm 
to Diesel Construction and worked 
their way up through larger and 
larger projects until Lautenberg’s 
death in 1952. Then Wolfson bought 
out his partner’s estate and started 
building on his own. 
The Grand Central project is far 
and away his most ambitious under- 
continued on page 200 








Roth design for Grand Central City 
shows 50-story tower set between terminal 
and older New York Central office build- 
ing. Tower treatment is being restudied. 
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FRANK LOTZ MILLER 


The equal arts of James Lamantia 


Ever since the Nude descended the Staircase, modern art’s abstract forms and astonish- 
ing colors have puzzled and occasionally outraged the general public. The conventional 
view that modern art should be a representation of the real world has been severely 
battered. But recently there have been indications that even modern art can have some- 
thing to do with life; that the forms and images the modern artist puts on canvas are 
not necessarily taken out of his hat. 

Artist-architect James Lamantia, for example, has found that the design principles 
that control his abstract painting are also dominant in his architecture. Or, as he puts it: 
“Painting and architecture are equal arts; you say some things in one and some things 
in the other. But what you have to say is ultimately the same.” This linkage can be 
seen clearly in the comparison of one of Lamantia’s New Orleans buildings (above) 


with one of his paintings (right)—and in the similar pairings on the following pages. 
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The bold white slashes and deep shadows 

of Lamantia’s student club building 

at Southwestern Louisiana Institute (opposite page) are 
repeated in the tones of his vigorous 


gouache and ink drawing (above). 


November 1958 
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GALLERY 


The complex intertwinings of a small 


Lamantia wood carving give 

the same illusion of aspiration found 
in the lofty campanile he constructed 
for St. Catherine of Siena Church, 


in Metairie, Louisiana. 


PHOTOS (aBove & TOP OPP. P.): FRANK LOTZ MILLER 














The contention of light and dark, shape 
and shadow in a Lamantia-designed 
New Orleans storefront (above) is 

the major theme of the oil painting below. 
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The balanced shapes and stripes of a 


Lamantia abstraction in oils 
(above) are recalled by his stark decoration 


for the chapel of a Louisiana church (right). 
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The rising demand for... 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


. CAPACITY NEEDED 


PRODUCTION 


| PRESENT CAPACITY Needed 


Within the next few years the growth 
of U.S. construction is probably going 
y20)0) de to put an end to most of today’s worries 








millions of barrels 


1948 about overcapacity in building mate 
rials. Since 1956, when the construction 
boom broke its stride, overcapacity in 

STRUCTURAL STEEL building-materials production has been 

6 1. SHIPMENTS AND much in evidence, particularly in 

i CAPACITY NEEDED cement, brick, gypsum board, and lum- 

| ber. But by 1962, and possibly sooner, 

~ ibe a3 a significant change should occur. The 
revived growth of new construction 

PRESENT CAPACITY an aggregate gain of 7.5 per cent in 

physical volume over the next four 
years, according to FORUM’s estimates 





| —will absorb most of the idle capacity 
| that exists today. And by 1967 con- 
| struction will have grown so much, 

close to 43.6 per cent over 1958, that 
“6 adding capacity, rather than using up 
existing plant, may well be the serious 


reali iitelatmelin celal 
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problem. 
BRICK AND STRUCTURAL TILE 


This conservative estimate of the 
15 + l 


long-range construction-materials out- 
oy.) =7.\ 018 B Am) | oD) aD) 


look, is drawn from a special Forum 
survey of present capacity and future 
PRODUCTION needs for four key types of building 
materials—structural steel, brick and 
tile, gypsum board and lath, and port- 
land cement. The projections, which 


Lommel lily PRESENT CAPACITY 
| 
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are probably minimal, are based on: 
1) the average ratios prevailing be 
tween yearly production (or ship 
rp i ments) of each material and the an 
nual physical volume of construction 
in the decade 1948-57*; 2) the applica- 
tion of these ratios to Forum’s ten 
GYPSUM BOARD AND LATH year forecast of 


billions of brick and brick equivalents 





1948 


new construction 
ei (February 1958) which conservatively 
CAPACITY NEEDED predicted a building volume of $57.3 





PRESENT CAPACITY 
430) 8) 61008 16)) | 


Great growth in materials output wil 
be needed to keep up with boom col 
struction spending, which will reach 

record of $70 billion a year in 1967 
Present steel capacity will be inadequat 





even for 1962’s building requirement 


billions of square feet 





Brick, cement, and gypsum producers wi 
have to expand plant as much as 22 pe 
cent by 1967. 
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The upswing in construction will quickly use up the excess 
plant that now worries building materials manufacturers. 


BY FRANK FOGARTY 


soon: more materials capacity 


billion in 1962 and $70 billion in 1967 
(in constant 1957 dollars). The study 
reveals that, barring rapid technological 
change in the use of materials, the 
present capacity for cement, brick and 
structural tile, and gypsum products, 
will be just about adequate to meet 
new construction needs in 1962, but 
will fall a good bit short of 1967 re- 
quirements (considering the long lead 
times involved in new plant construc- 
tion, planning will have to start soon 
for the facilities to meet these needs). 
In structural steel, where rolling-mill 
capacity only lately has been boosted 
enough to meet demand, new expansion 
will be needed even before 1962. More 
specifically : 


Portland cement required by the 
construction . industry in 1962 will 
amount to about 364 million barrels, 
compared with the industry’s present 
capacity of an estimated 406 million 
barrels and output in 1958 of about 
304 million barrels. While the industry 
has been running at about 75 per cent 
of capacity this past year, it considers 
its most efficient operating rate to be 
about 90 per cent. On such a basis, 
cement would have, with its present 
facilities, slightly more than enough 
capacity to meet 1962 requirements— 
406 million barrels against a needed 
plant of 404 million barrels. But by 
1967 it will have to have facilities for 
493 million barrels, or nearly 22 per 
cent more plant than it has now. 


Brick and tile producers will have 
to turn out the equivalent of about 
9.9 billion bricks for 1962 construction 
against this year’s output of roughly 
7 billion. Thus, at an 85 per cent oper- 
ating rate, which brickmakers consider 
optimum (the rate this year: about 





*Ratios for brick and tile and for gypsum products 
have been calculated on the basis of annual con- 
struction totals less the outlays for highways, sewer 
and water systems, and conservation. Consumption 
of brick and gypsum is relatively insignificant in 
these areas of engineering construction. 
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50 per cent), the industry would need 
a maximum capacity of about 11.6 bil- 
lion brick in 1962. Since brick capacity 
is now somewhat more than 13 billion 
bricks, an excess plant of roughly 1.5 
billion bricks will remain. By 1967, 
though, the surplus will vanish, and 
brickmakers will have to expand capa- 
city to 14.3 billion bricks a year. 


Gypsum board and lath capacity is 
now about 10 billion square feet a year, 
enough to meet 1962 needs for 7.9 
billion square feet (assuming opera- 
tions at 85 per cent of capacity against 
this year’s 75 per cent). By 1967, gyp- 
sum requirements will soar to 9.7 bil- 
lion square feet, and plant will have 
to expand to 11.5 billion square feet, or 
11.5 per cent more than it is now. 
Most of this expansion, i.e., about 1 
billion square feet of capacity, is al- 
ready planned. 


Structural steel rolling capacity, 7 
million net tons in 1958, is roughly 
1 million tons short of what will be 
needed in 1962. On the average only 
about 60 per cent of total mill ship- 
ments of heavy structural shapes 
winds up as fabricated steel shipped 
to builders. Assuming this ratio will 
apply in 1962, about 8 million tons of 
rolling capacity, at 100 per cent opera- 
tions, will be needed to produce the 4.8 
million tons of fabricated shapes that 
construction will require (actually all 
of this added capacity is planned now 
and should be completed by 1960). By 
1967, the construction industry will 
need 5.8 million tons of shapes. Rolling 
capacity will thus have to expand again 
to almost 9.7 million tons. 


All of this indicates clearly that, 
long range, the building-materials in- 
dustry has been on fairly solid ground 
in pushing expansion as it has over the 
past few years. The only trouble was 
that materials manufacturers pushed 
ahead of construction’s short-run 


growth prospects. And they were then 
caught by the slump in housing and in 
commercial and _ industrial building 
which helped produce a declining physi- 
cal volume of construction in 1957. 

Cement, for instance, began a large- 
scale modernization and expansion of 
plant during 1954 and 1955. By 1958, 
its capacity was up more than 30 per 
cent over 1955. But because of the 
easing in construction, cement out- 
put will actually be lower this year— 
by 3.8 per cent— than in 1956. In the 
same vein, clay products manufacturers 
expanded their plant 16 per cent be- 
tween 1954 and 1957, yet production 
last year was off 4.2 per cent from 1954. 
Much the same pattern holds for gyp- 
sum products, where capacity doubled 
from 1954 to 1955 only to be followed 
by a 15 per cent drop in production in 
1957 against 1955. And it undoubtedly 
applies to other materials industries 
where capacity data is unavailable (e.g., 
in lumber, where softwood production 
has dropped 15 per cent since 1955, one 
estimate is that there is now enough 
mill capacity to meet the softwood needs 
of at least the next ten years). 

On the whole, most materials-manu- 
facturing executives view this burden 
of overcapacity fairly calmly. The 
general pickup in the economy, the 
brightened outlook for housing, and the 
increasing signs that construction may 
soon rise to new record levels, have re- 
inforced the feeling that the worst is 
over. Meanwhile, even the surfeit of 
the last few years has not completely 
stalled expansion. The cement indus- 
try, for example, plans to build seven 
new plants in the next three years, 
almost 13 million barrels of additional 
capacity. The main reason for the ex- 
pansion: the highway program which 
will be one of the most formidable 
forces in construction’s record decade 
ahead. Hence once again, the pains of 
overcapacity appear to be passing, as 
they always do in a dynamically ex- 
panding economy. END 
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In the heart of Denver, this new department store offers a pleasant plaza, 
an extraordinary show window—and plenty of parking space. 


Mid-city “shopping center” 


Department-store front of anodized aluminum forms a honey-colored backdrop for the generous plaza and the glassy sidewalk shop. 
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Last August a big, new department 
store unlike any other in the U.S. 
opened in Denver, bringing to the heart 
of that city the four basic amenities 
of the suburban shopping center: 1) 
convenient, self-service parking; 2) 
one-stop shopping; 3) an inviting at- 
mosphere of open space; and 4) that 
less tangible, but highly magnetic at- 
traction—newness. 

Developed by William Zeckendorf’s 
Webb & Knapp, and designed by Archi- 
tect Ieoh Ming Pei and Associate 
Architects Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, the 
gleaming $14-million project occupies 
half of Webb & Knapp’s two-block, $35- 
million Courthouse Square—just one 
block from Zeckendorf’s other Denver 
landmark, Mile High Center. Not so 
elaborately detailed as Mile High but, 
appropriately, more commercial look- 
ing, the store consists of two sharply 
contrasting structures set beside a 
spacious, tree-shaded plaza and sunken 
skating rink. Alongside the main store 
stands the widest-spanning hyperbolic 
paraboloid shell structure in the U.S., 
measuring 113 feet by 132 feet 
(ForuM, July 1958), serving as a street- 
side women’s accessory shop and as the 
main entrance to the store. Its shape, 
radically different from any other in 
the downtown landscape, dominates 
16th Street, Denver’s busiest thorough- 
fare, and its huge triangular glass walls 
provide an _ eye-catching, four-sided 
show window for the main store. (Both 
buildings are leased by the newly 
merged May Company and Daniels & 
Fisher department stores.) 

The square (266 feet by 266 feet) 
main-store section rises four stories tall 
behind the shell and the plaza. Except 
for a recessed band of display windows 
along the plaza level, its broad, mullion- 
ribbed face is an unbroken wall of 
honey-colored, aluminum panels. Spe- 
cially fabricated, these panels are used 
to enclose the entire main-store sec- 
tion and can be replaced with glass 
panels of the same size whenever ad- 
ditional display windows are needed. 

Four main sales floors, each contain- 
ing more than 50,000 square feet of 
merchandising floor space, a budget 
basement, and an unfinished pent- 
house containing fan rooms, cooling 
tower, and future expansion space are 
located in this section. The interiors, 
designed by Ketchum & Sharp, are 
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pHoros: (RIGHT) MILE HIGH; (OTHERS) WARREN REYNOLDS, INFINITY INC, 
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The accessory shop looms like a glittering, 
strange-shaped showcase above the north end of 
the plaza, providing window shoppers with a 
panoramic view of boutique-type merchandise. 


Zeckendorf’s $35-million project for Denver's 
“Courthouse Square” includes the May-D & F 
store and its plaza-flanked, shell-roofed accessory 
shop; a three-level, underground parking garage, 
and a 21-story hotel now under construction 
(lower left in bottom photo). 
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MID-CITY SHOPPING CENTER 


noteworthy for their bold use of bril- 
liant color and lighting and the way 
most of the space has been broken down 
into small, intimately scaled shops. 
Beneath both the May-—D & F build- 
ings and the plaza a vast, three-level 
parking garage (see preceding page) 
stretches through to the basement of 
the 21-story Hilton hotel (which is 
now under construction in the adjoin- 
ing block and is also part of Zecken- 
dorf’s Courthouse Square project). The 
garage, an independent concession 
leased by Parkrite-Denver Company, 
has space for 1,160 cars and is con- 
nected to the store by elevators so 


customers can park and go to any floor 


in the store or hotel, or to the shops 


and restaurants in the underground 
concourse, without going outdoors. 

The May—D & F project is already 
a thriving commercial success and a 
top tourist attraction. By night, the 
big accessory shop gives strollers an 
enticing view of glittering boutique- 
type merchandise—dramatically lit by 
a maze of multicolored “jackstraw” 
light fixtures (designed by Ketchum & 
Sharp). By day, under Denver’s un- 
usually brilliant sun, the main store 
section gleams like a gigantic gift box. 
The honey-locust trees fringing the 
plaza, the white banners blowing at the 
south end of the skating rink, and the 
sight of many Denverites casually en- 
joying the open space, all add up to a 
festive setting for selling. 

Indeed, this elegant store may well 
breathe fresh life into urban retailing 
generally. At the time of its concep- 
tion, back in 1945 when Zeckendorf 
contracted to buy the municipally 
owned Courthouse Square site for 
$818,600, the advent of the suburban 
shopping center was casting a small, 
but gloomy, shadow on the future of 
downtown merchandising all over the 
U.S. Since then, with suburbia grow- 
ing at an even faster pace, that shadow 
has’ lengthened steadily. As a result 
only a handful of department stores 
(fewer than ten) have been built with- 
in the core areas of U.S. cities during 
the last decade. Zeckendorf’s hope was 
to build a downtown retailing center 
so dazzling that it would bring the 
suburban shopping dollar back to the 
city. Judging by May—D & F’s sales 
thus far, it appears that, in Denver at 
least, he is doing just that. 








inside the accessory shop shell (photos 
left) lighting, soundproofing, and air con- 
ditioning are achieved, respectively, by 
suspended “jackstraw” fixtures, a ceiling 
pattern of 3-inch giass-fiber cubes, and 
four cooling towers (not shown). 


Store interior, designed by Ketchum & 
Sharp, uses a wide variety of brilliant 
colors to highlight goods on display. Most 
department stores subdue their colors so 
as not to upstage the merchandise. 


Plaza skating rink (decorated with 
shrubbery in photo at right) will be used 
in summer as an open-air restaurant. 
Behind the rink (see plan), a neatly 
detailed, canopy-covered stair well leads 
to the budget basement, concourse, and 
garage. 


ARCHITECTS: I. M. Pei & Associates. ASSo- 
CIATE ARCHITECTS: Ketchum, Gina & 
Sharp*. INTERIOR DESIGN: Ketchum & 
Sharp, architects*. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: 
Weiskopf & Pickworth and Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. FOUNDATION ENGINEERS: 
Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles. GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TOR: Webb & Knapp Construction Corp. 


END 


*Morris Ketchum Jr., partner-in-charge. 
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New hope ; 
for stand- : 


ardization ; 


Modular dimensioning 

can work an industrial “a 
revolution in building. al 
But it still needs wider 
understanding and deeper § « 


research and development. g, 


BY LAWRENCE LESSING H 


THE 4-INCH CUBE, adopted as the U.S. 
basic module for building by the American 
Standards Association, is shown in the grid 
structure at the top (left). On this three- i7 
dimensional lattice (background), all building 
dimensions—height, width, depth, thickness 
of wall, floor, and other components—may be 
coordinated. When all building products are tl 
made in whole multiples of the basic module d 
with allowance for jointing—as shown in the 


stee! section, brick, block, and other com- $1] 
ponents (left)—all parts fit without wastage. Pp 
Thus design, manufacture, and construction E 
may be coordinated to industrial mass produc- f: 

‘ 


tion, with fewer part sizes, lower costs, great 
labor saving on the site. 





ile 


What the universal screw thread and 
other dimensional standards were to 
the early industrial revolution, Modular 
Measure, or the standardization of 
building components to coordinated 
dimensions, is to the building industry 
today. The modular system and its 
further development holds the promise 
of a vast increase in productivity, lower 
costs, and a final joining of the in- 
dustrial revolution by the building arts. 
But these benefits cannot accrue until 
the whole industry, from architect to 
builder, is working in modular scale. 
In 1945 the American Standards As- 
sociation, after investigation, desig- 
nated the 4-inch cube as the base U. S. 
module, the first step toward practical 
use. On this three-dimensional unit 
and multiples thereof, as on a grid (see 
diagram opposite), all building design, 
planning, manufacture of components, 
construction and assembly could be co- 
ordinated to produce more efficient, 
economical building. Last year, after 
some 12 years of promotion and slowly 
rising interest, the Modular Building 
Standards Association was formed 
under the substantial sponsorship of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, the National Association of 
Home Builders, and the Producers’ 
Council. Last month a permanent ex- 
ecutive director, Byron Bloomfield from 
the AIA, was appointed to press for 
wider acceptance of modular measure. 
Thus there has been progress, but all of 
it startlingly recent, slow, small in 
volume, and still marked by wide mis- 
understanding and resistance. 


Module’s belated birth 


Nothing, perhaps, is more indicative 
of the glacial movement of ideas in the 
building arts and trades than that only 
now are they beginning to grapple 
seriously with the problem of standard- 
ization, two centuries after the start 
of the industrial revolution. The modu- 
lar measure idea, in fact, is little more 
than 20 years old. All the present 
development dates from 1936 and a 
single book, The Evolving House, the 
posthumous work of a wealthy New 
England engineer and textile manu- 
facturer, Albert Farwell Bemis, who 
devoted the last 15 years of his life 
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to the first research study of dimen- 
sional coordination in building. His 
“cubical modular method” (FORUM, 
April 1937) theoretically did for build- 
ing what another Yankee invention, 
Eli Whitney’s principle of interchange- 
ability of parts, did for factory mass 
production a century before. 

The first big confusion as to what 
Bemis had done arose from the fact 
that modules had been used as simple 
units of measure and proportion almost 
from the beginnings of architecture. 
The Greeks took as a module the radius 
of a temple column, to which all other 
dimensions of the building were then 
related. And various systems, some as 
purely mystical as Pythagorean num- 
bers games, have flourished since the 
time of Vitruvius. The latest is Le 
Corbusier’s Modulor, a system based on 
a modular ratio of 1.618 to 1, which 
attracted a certain cult after World 
War II, being supposed to scale dimen- 
sions to the human form and yield a 
series of proportions which he called 
the Golden Mean. More prosaically, 
many modern buildings are built on a 
repetitive modular scale, individually 
selected, such as the design modules 
notably used by Frank Lloyd Wright 
almost from the start of his practice. 

But none of these is true modular 
coordination. Rather they are systems 
of esthetic proportioning, selected by 
the architect, often having to do only 
with the rhythm of a facade or major 
structural members. They are not 
mathematically commensurate in all 
dimensions (e.g., the sum of a number 
of smaller components is seldom equal 
to another larger component) and they 
are used without any over-all relation 
to component dimensions, interior floor 
and room dimensions, or construction, 
which is still carried out largely by the 
old cut-and-patch method, laboriously 
fitting together materials on the site. 
As industrialism moved further into 
manufacture of building components 
and subassemblies, the lack of a com- 
mon measure in building design led to a 
wilderness waste of odd sizes for vari- 
ous components. Once there were 600 
different sizes of metal windows alone, 
for instance. 

Bemis, whose original modest pur- 
pose was to aid low-cost housing, 
sought a module that would be esthetic- 


ally neutral, allowing any architectural 
style or scale to play within its boun- 
daries, yet limiting the number of 
dimensions sufficiently to allow mass 
production to release its great cost- 
cutting powers. He fastened on the 
cube because it contained all the spa- 
tial dimensions in which buildings are 
actually built and because most of them 
are rectangular. He narrowed down 
the optimum base cube size by experi- 
ment to 3 or 4 inches because these 
offered the best compromise in mul- 
tiples to fit traditional brick and frame- 
house materials and construction prac- 
tices. Finally, he decided that the mod- 
ule must be considered in practice as 
the sum of the building component plus 
the jointing. 


Everybody gains 


Whatever the standard cubic module 
eventually decided upon, Bemis had hit 
upon a fruitful, abstract, spatial idea, 
occurring to no one before, by which 
all building parts and dimensions could 
be made to fit together in a great 
variety of ways. If architects would 
design buildings on a modular refer- 
ence grid, and if manufacturers would 
produce all building products in a range 
of sizes that were multiples of the 
base module, then construction would 
consist simply of assembling or drop- 
ping materials, components, and equip- 
ment in place without fitting opera- 
tions or waste. By making all walls, 
floors, and ceilings conform in thickness 
to the module, interiors would auto- 
matically be modular, easy to subdivide 
and finish off with modular products. 

For the architect such modular 
design could mean a great simplifica- 
tion and saving in drafting procedures, 
eliminating the anarchy of figuring 
dimensions to fractions of an _ inch. 
(Practice has shown savings up to 15 to 
25 per cent in drafting and checking 
costs through time saved in dimen- 
sioning and ability to reuse sections 
and details interchangeably.) For 
manufacturers it could mean, in addi- 
tion to the essential economy of longer 
production runs on fewer sizes, an 
incalculably large saving on the costs 
of distributing and stocking excessive 
numbers of component sizes. For the 
contractor it could mean rapid, labor- 
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saving assembly of buildings on the 
site, with less confusion and chance 
of error in following plans, And, in the 
end, it could mean cheaper, more pre- 
cise, and better buildings for all. 


The rise of the cube 


No significant progress was made in 
the modular idea until World War II. 
Then the need for swift reconstruction 
in war-torn England and Germany 
pushed these countries toward the 
modular cube. A vast and successful 
experiment in Britain, using various 
large-sized modules ranging from 3 
feet up to 10 feet, quickly raised over 
175 prefabricated schools of pleasing 
variety in a five-year period. The Ger- 
man Standards Association settled on a 
series of standard modular sizes for 
buildings, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries set going a well-developed research 
program, now bearing fruit. More 
recently, the European Productivity 
Agency of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, with 11 
member countries participating, has 
made a thorough study of modular 
coordination, settled on a 10-centimeter 
cube (close to 4 inches), published an 
excellent handbook, and is currently 
engaged in a program in which each 
country is erecting two modular demon- 
stration buildings for study. 

Ironically, nothing so ambitious has 
yet occurred in the U.S. The readiest 
adherents to modular measure have 
been the manufacturers, though no one 
yet knows how many or exactly what 
products are available in modular sizes. 
The clay products industry gener- 
ally has gone over to modular dimen- 
sions, making available in most regions, 
for instance, a modular brick that is 
close to the old “standard” brick in 


dimensions but fitting, with mortar 
joints, into some multiple of 4 inches. 
Panel board, sheathing, glass block, 
and metal panels are to some extent 
available in modular sizes. The alumi- 
num window industry is moving to 
modular; some other metal windows are 
following suit. And an industrial com- 
mittee is studying with the ASA the 
problem of setting modular standards 
for integrated ceilings. But all this is 
still only a small part of the vast, dis- 
persed building products industry, and 
some items, such as modular bricks, 
have met with only limited success. 

The main block to modular progress 
is still the architect, that key figure 
in any substantial move to modular 
construction. A recent broad survey of 
professional practices by the AIA, 
which elicited over 70 per cent response, 
found that about 50 per cent of in- 
dividual architects and firms use some 
form of modular design (including 
simple proportioning modules for in- 
dividual buildings), while 17 per cent 
design on the standard 4-inch modular 
reference grid. This is better than any- 
one expected, but still indicates that only 
a small part of the profession is actual- 
ly using modular coordination in day-to- 
day office practice. Moreover, while the 
list includes some _ fair-to-middling- 
sized local firms, such as C. E. Silling 
and Associates of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and a range of modular buildings 
from offices and air terminals to schools 
and hospitals, no big architectural of- 
fices or top “name” architects, with the 
exception of Walter Gropius, have sup- 
ported the movement. 

Most architectural objections to 
modular measure have been system- 
atically exploded. The argument, for 
instance, that conversion to modular 
design cannot take place until more 





modular products are available, is 
countered by the fact that modular 
design has been advantageously used 
as a simplification of drafting pro- 
cedure even where there were no modu- 
lar products to draw on, and that no 
great number of such products will 
be available until more architects spec- 
ify them. But the hardest argument 
to down is the charge that modular 
measure is too restrictive, too deaden- 
ing to freedom and creativity of design. 
There are some actual technical limit- 
ations to the 4-inch module, as will be 
seen in a moment, but modular mea- 
sure as a system has no more inherent 
limitations for art than meter in poetry 
or the harmonic scale in music. 


A universal standard 


What many architects have failed to 
grasp is the abstraction that modular 
measure is simply a three-dimensional 
scale that will allow architecture to 
play more fully on the modern indus- 
trial organ. Almost any modern building 
design may be converted to modular 
by giving or taking 2 or 3 inches in 
significant dimensions, and modular 
buildings thus far are hardly distin- 
guishable at a glance from traditionally 
designed structures. Moreover, there is 
no law that modular measure need be 
used exclusively throughout a design 
or that it cannot be departed from for 
special purposes, but the economic ad- 
vantages of such a standard for the 
bulk of building are overwhelming. 
The architect who stubbornly maintains 
that his module is the linear inch has 
failed to understand the mathematical 
and philosophical implications. 

The architect is faced with the fact 
that industrialism inevitably presses 
toward further and further standard- 
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72 144 288 576 MODULAR NUMBER PATTERN, devised by 
Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz of the University of 
a b c d e California at Berkeley, is an ingenious mathe- 
3 6 12 24 48 matical expansion of the modular system to 
allow more than one base module. It is gen- 
a 6 12 24 48 96 erated (far left) from three numbers series, 
we ul 9 18 36 72 144 These are placed on three coordinates (center): 
RS 15 30 60 120 240 the doubling series reading across on the x 
axis, the Fibonacci or additive downward on 
double — 24 48 96 192 288 the y axis, and the tripling on the z axis 
(viewed as going into the page). The numbers 
2 b d e are then transferred for use to the three- 
1 2 4 8 16 dimensional card arrangement (left). Reading 
2 4 8 16 32 on any axis, architects and manufacturers 
i 5 6 12 24 48 STAGE 8 may select dimensions based on the 4-inch 
module, a 3-inch module, many others, yet 
5 10 20 40 80 stay within a limited number of coordinated 
8 16 32 64 128 sizes to achieve standardization. 














ization, much of it bad. The number 
of prefabrication schemes, packaged 
buildings, proprietary curtain-wall sys- 
tems, integrated floor and ceiling 
systems, held to a manufacturer’s in- 
dividually selected dimensions, is con- 
stantly growing. The only hope of 
architecture for countering this trend 
is to embrace a more universal stand- 
ard, which will satisfy the pressing 
need for economy, more housing and 
building, yet allow flexibility in design 
and a wider choice of truly inter- 
changeable components. Evidence is 
mounting that the 4-inch cubic module 
is only the first important step toward 
this goal, that additional standard 
dimensions are needed for greater 
flexibility, and that most of the archi- 
tectural resistance might be overcome 
by this development. 


Future development in modules 


The British experiment in school 
building following the war showed up 
some serious defects limiting di- 
mensions to a single basic module. 
While the 4-inch module works well 
enough in small sizes, such as com- 
ponents for houses, in larger sizes, 
such as wall spandrels and ribbon win- 
dows for large buildings, it is difficult 
to match various dimensions. The 
lack of subdivisions at the small end 
of the scale also cramps detailing and 
certain types of construction, such as 
reinforced concrete, where thicknesses 
limited to 4, 8, and 12 inches do not 
follow the best, most economic prac- 
tices. The British Building Research 
Station therefore undertook some basic 
research on modules, and out of this 
in 1955 came a brilliant proposal for 
extension of the system by Ezra D. 
Ehrenkrantz, a young American archi- 


in 
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tect and MIT graduate, working in 
England on a Fulbright Fellowship, and 
now assistant research architect at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Ehrenkrantz proposed that the 4-inch 
module be integrated into a broader 
three-dimensional framework or num- 
ber pattern employing three geomet- 
rical numbers series. The first is a 
doubling series: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. The 
second is a tripling series: 1, 3, 9, 27, 
etc. And the third is an additive or 
Fibonacci series (after the Italian 
monk who discovered it): 1, 2, 3, 5, 
8, 13, etc., in which the last two terms 
in the series are always added to give 
the next number. When these three 
series are combined in a three-dimen- 
sional way on three cards (see diagram 
above)—the additive series reading 
down the columns on each card, the 
doubling series across the columns, and 
the tripling series in the third-dimen- 
sional plane—a pattern of whole num- 
bers results which can be put together 
in a great variety of ways and still 
be made to add up to almost any 
desired sum. What is set up here is a 
more abstract (i.e., mathematical) spa- 
tial model than the simple cube for the 
coordination of dimensions. 

The total pattern contains a group 
of related dimensions which in effect 
gives greater flexibility to planning on 
the basis of a 4-inch module, a 3-inch 
module, Corbusier’s Golden Mean, and 
many other modular possibilities, yet 
limits the number of product sizes 
below even those of the 4-inch module 
between 0 and 12 feet. From this pat- 
tern the manufacturer could select an 
integrated series of component sizes, 
and the architect could then coordinate 
the best components of many manu- 
facturers in a single building in new 


ways and new rhythms. For instance, 








instead of the rigid repetitive rhythm 
of two 24-inch-wide wall panels, three 
16’s, or four 12’s to make up a 48-inch 
wall section, many other off-beat 
rhythms are available in the new sys- 
tem, such as 30 + 18, 16 + 32, 12 4-16 
+ 20, 12 + 18 + 18. Components 
would be standardized, but the building 
would be left flexible to design. 


Research needed 


The proposed modular system is not 
simple and needs intensive study. 
“What we really need,” said Albert 
G. H. Dietz, MIT engineer, in a speech 
before the Massachusetts Building Con- 
gress, “is a system which gives maxi- 
mum flexibility with the smallest num- 
ber of individual parts. This is a prob- 
blem for research. It is a numbers 
game, if you will. Mathematicians can 
handle this sort of thing. ... But this 
in itself is not enough. Research of 
this type requires close coordination 
among the engineers, the architects, 
the builders, the men in the field, and 
the research men. This is a job for the 
building industry as a whole.” 

For this kind of basic building re- 
search, however, the U.S. as yet has 
no counterpart of the British Build- 
ing Research Station and no private 
equivalents. The new Modular Building 
Standards Association has scant funds 
for a year and is canvasing the indus- 
try and the professions for member- 
ship pledges. And this work embraces 
only education, no research. If not 
enough active support is forthcoming, 
the modular movement may languish 
for still another decade. Yet a solution 
to the problem of standardization in 
building would benefit not only the U.S. 
but the whole hard-pressed world in its 
present population explosion. END 
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Garages: 





mechanical 


vs. ramp 


Every major city of the U.S. is facing 
the same problem: what to do with its 
burgeoning automobile population. A 
vast parking industry has sprung up to 
meet this challenge, offering $41 bil- 
ion worth of storage facilities, includ- 
ing an impressive array of mechanical 
systems and complex building designs. 

Two of the newest ideas are sketched 
on the following pages: one is an elec- 
tromechanical system (opposite page, 
top) for midtown New York, with space 
for 230 cars and operation by a single 
attendant. The other is a self-service 
nonmechanical system for 800 cars 
(page 152), for downtown Minneapolis. 

In essence, these systems represent 
the most advanced approaches to the 
parking problem. But neither mechani- 
cal systems nor self-service types have 
yet solved completely the fundamental 
problem of too many cars and too little 
space downtown. Mechanical systems 
(like those sketches at right) make 
efficient use of small space, but bog 
down when car-handling efficiency is 
most essential, i.e., at peak capacity. 
(Generally, a mechanical system han- 
dles one car per minute per elevator.) 
Self-service systems, on the other 
hand, are more efficient at peak, and 
less costly to build and maintain, but 
demand greater areas of scarce down- 
town real estate. 

The center of a large city can prob- 
ably never provide sufficient garage 
space for every driver. As the Bureau 
of Public Roads points out: the popu- 
lation of the large U.S. city (over 1 
million population) is 72 times that of 
the small city (10,000 to 25,000), but 
the area of the large city’s central 
business district is only eight times as 
large as the small city’s. 
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NEWEST MECHANICAL SYSTEM will be 
incorporated in the Speed-Park garage (above), 
to be completed in midtown New York next 
year. This highly automatic system, with a 
230-car capacity, requires only one attendant, 
was designed by Engineer Mihai Al -:nanes- 
tiano, in cooperation with the Otis Elevator 
Company. Motorist drives onto one of two 
parking stations on the ground floor, then 
walks to the attendant’s desk; attendant re- 
moves a numbered key from a central control 
panel, setting elevator in motion. The elevator 
moves into position adjacent to the car, where 


MOST POPULAR GARAGES, of the mechani- 
cal type, are those developed by Pigeon Hole 
Parking, of Spokane (sketch left, and photo 
opposite page), with 64 units in operation, 
and Bowser Engineering of Des Moines, with 
23 units. The principal differences between the 
two systems: Pigeon Hole supports its hydrau- 
lic elevator on the ground; Bowser’s electric 
elevator is suspended from the roof. The 
elevators in both systems move both horizon- 
tally and vertically; thus, as the sketch in- 
dicates, an incoming car can be carried to any 
available stall within the elevator’s reach. 
Another difference: Pigeon Hole moves a car 
from the elevator to the stall via a dolly, 


TURNTABLE PLATFORM is the key element 
in this mechanical system. designed by Park- 
master Systems, of Spokane, Washington. A 
turntable arrangement permits one elevator to 
carry two cars at a time, also enables two-deep 
parking. A_ self-propelied shuttle, operated 
from a control station over the elevator plat- 
form, slips under the car and carries it to 
and from its stall. One disadvantage of the 
Parkmaster system: extra moving is required 


MODIFIED FERRIS WHEEL, designed by 
Auto Park Towers, Incorporated, of Jackson, 
Mississippi, resembles a system which West- 
inghouse experimented with in the thirties, 
then discarded as impractical. The new sys- 
tem is said to be more practical because of 
improved equipment, e.g., speed-regulating 


SIMPLEST DEVICE for mechanical parking 
is this four-car unit developed by Simmons 
Industries Incorporated, of Albany, New York. 
This unit is powered hydraulically, works 
something like the lifting mechanism on a 
fork-lift truck. By lifting two cars off the floor, 
provided there are at least 12/2 feet of head- 
room, the system simply doubles the parking 
space of any lot or garage. One obvious prob- 





a fork-lift conveyor is extended from the 
elevator and under the car’s wheels. Conveyor 
picks up car, moves it laterally into the 
elevator, which carries it to the locker cor- 
responding to the numbered key; the same 
conveyor lifts the car into its locker space. 
On departure, the driver gives his key to the 
attendant, who brings the car down to ground 
level by inserting the key into the control 
panel. This system is especially adaptable to 
long, narrow lots, because cars are lifted side- 
ways into lockers. But cost is relatively high: 
around $3,000 per car space. 


which is operated from a control mechanism 
on the elevator; in the Bowser system, the 
car is driven in and out of its stall by an 
attendant. 

Pigeon Hole’s latest installation, a 14-story 
garage in Columbus, Ohio, on a lot measuring 
62 feet by 67 feet, has a capacity of 192 cars. 
Bowser’s latest is an 11-story structure in 
Boston, on a lot measuring 184 feet by 114 feet, 
and has a capacity of 630 cars. 

Pigeon Hole estimates the cost of one of 
its structures at $1,300 to $1,800 per stall, ex- 
cluding cost of land; Bowser says its cost per 
stall is $1,600 to $2,500, depending on design, 
excluding land cost. 


if the desired car happens to be parked in a 
back stall. Two units have been built, one in 
Spokane and the other in Winnipeg. The 
Spokane unit is built on a lot measuring 53! 
feet by 104 feet, with seven levels and a Ca- 
pacity of 163 cars; the unit has been in opera- 
tion for about a year. The 342-car Winnipeg 
installation is made up of two eight-level 
Parkmaster units. The cost per stall is about 
the same as that of Pigeon Hole. 


devices. Auto Park has built two models and 
hopes to build a 20-car unit soon. Any num- 
ber of units can be built, side by side, then 
operated from a single control panel. With 
only a single unit, this system may be too 
costly. Designer, P. J. Scott, says that a unit 
can be built for “less than $2,000 per stall.” 


lem: if a parked car on the rack is wanted, 
the car beneath it must be moved so that 
rack can be lowered. The largest single in- 
stallation will be in Chicago’s new Fidelity 
office building, where 29 four-car units will 
provide capacity for 116 cars. Equipment cost, 
per space, is $1,000 to $1,600, depending upon 
the number of units ordered. The first instal- 
lation was made in Washington in 1955. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Ramp garages 
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THE RAMP GARAGE has one b'g advantage 
over a mechanical system: speed. The six- 
level structure shown here is soon to be com- 
pleted in Minneapolis, and can discharge 800 
cars per hour, compared with only 150 to 200 
per hour in most mechanical garages equipped 
with three elevators. In this self-service ramp 
system, handling operations can overlap, and 
the cost per car space is slightly under $1,200, 
which is less than the cost of most mechanical 
garages. The disadvantage of any self-service 
ramp system is its demand for space, e.g., 
this garage requires 320 square feet per car, 
including aisle and ramp space; mechanical 
garages require less, about 250 square feet, 
including elevator space. 

The Minneapolis garage, designed by Na- 
tional Garages, Inc., of Detroit, for the down- 
town area, consists of six sloping floors, inter- 
leaved in such a manner that the facility is 
actually two separate parking decks of three 
floors each. The top sketch (left) shows one- 
half of the structure; incoming cars ascend 
via the sloped parking levels until they reach 
available spaces; on departure, cars move to 
the spiral ramp and down. Bottom sketch 
shows how the second set of parking floors is 
meshed with the first set. The advantage of 
separating the system into two distinct 
garages is that flow of cars within each is 
made smoother: note that cars on black decks 
never make contact with cars on white, even 
when coming down ramps, END 














Call the man from Fenestra for 


Classroom doors at the 


It looks like a costly custom-made door, but this is a stock 
door by Fenestra®, specially engineered for school use. 
These new Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors swing open 
smoothly, close quietly. There’s “quiet”, built into every 
Fenestra door. You save year after year on maintenance 
because Fenestra Doors can’t warp, swell, stick or 
splinter. They last a lifetime! And in addition, you get 
the lowest installed cost because: 
1. You buy a complete package—door, frame, hard- 
ware, completely machined and fitted at the factory. 


Let the man 
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lowest installed cost! 





2. Erection is fast—one man with a screw driver can 
hang a door in minutes after the frame is installed. 


3. You have a complete selection of door types (15%%” 
and 134”) of distinctive designs and features—all mass 
produced. Custom quality at stock door prices! 


Ask your Fenestra representative (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) to help you in your selection and specification 
of doors, frames and hardware. Or, write to Fenestra 
Incorporated, Department AF-11, 2296 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


from Fenestra be your “door man” 


Fenestra 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR DOORS + WINDOWS «+ BUILDING PANELS + CURTAIN WALLS 


HOLLOW METAL DOOR 
FRAME + HARDWARE UNITS 
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FOR THOSE AIR 
CONDITIONING 
JOBS... 


Compressors from the BIG 


BRUNNER 


SINCE 1906 












LONG LIFE, RELIABLE OPERATION FEATURES | . 
a OF BRUNNER COMPRESSORS INCLUDE: . 

Sa hae -MOUNTING BASES CONSTRUCTED OF STRUCTURAL 
- « LOW AND HIGH PRESSURE TYPE CONTROL. : 


contractors have learned to rely on BRUNNER compressors is the new Bostitch 
plant in East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

75 HP compressors, 100 HP compressors—whatever the size requirement —there was 
a Brunner unit to satisfy the design conditions. 

Rugged workhorses of the various air conditioning systems at Bostitch, these units are 
tied-in to Dunham-Bush evaporative condensers and serve ceiling mounted air handling 
units for the Stapling, Engineering and Drafting departments. They also serve Dunham-Bush 
multizone units for conditioning executive offices and cafeteria areas. 

Select Dunham-Bush and Brunner for single source service and responsibility. 


BRUNNER DIVISION bein 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 


WEST HARTFORD CONN AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER 
, . 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT * MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


T ypical of the BIG air conditioning jobs where architects, consulting engineers and 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA © RIVERSIDE. CALIFORNIA 
nes 
t« aco nee Gute (Cameos) £ Fa 
romo Comm unKAm-BUSH Torenr'® camaoe 
exnmace-even envmen componarion (Camas) A7B. 
= Lewoow, ane : = ony more. owrame 

















SCOTT HYDE 


Close-ups 


A focus on current architecture 


MARC NEUHOF 


PATTERNED COMPANY HEADQUARTERS 


Behind a facade of white 
marble ribwork, the Deering- 
Milliken Company’s new head 
quarters on Sixth Avenue in 
Manhattan welcomes textile 
buyers into big open floors full 
of other striking patterns: 
there are, for example, the neat 
ranks of salesmen’s desks (left, 
below) and the orderly geo- 


metry of filing cabinets and 
sample drawers used as space 
dividers (left). Overhead, 
meanwhile, a checkerboard 
ceiling alternates dark alumi- 
num panels housing air-con- 
ditioning outlets with white 


plastic squares for lights. 
On the upper floors, movable 
metal partitions topped by 
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glass fit into the ceiling grid 
(above), separating outside 
conference rooms, showrooms, 
and offices from the central 
reception, display, and office 
areas. Architects: Carson & 
Lundin. Interior designers: 
Knoll Planning Unit. Con- 
tractor: Turner Construction 
Company. 
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PHOTOS : MARILYN SILVERTONE 


POOLSIDE APARTMENTS 


In Los Angeles, near the Uni- 
versity of Southern Califor 
nia campus, Architect-alumnus 
Richard Dorman offers stu- 
dents and other apartment 
dwellers a pleasant environ 
ment for patio living, down- 
town. Dorman’s new Trojan- 
aire Apartments, which con 
tain 88 moderate-rent apart- 
ments ($100 to $125), open 
onto a Pompeian inner court, 
where tenants can relax on a 
sun terrace or in a 20 by 40 
foot swimming pool. Entrances 
and bedrooms are off galleries 
around the outside, away from 
poolside activity. The simple 
wood-frame structure is bright- 
ly detailed with latticed sun 
screens and colored wall pan- 
els.To the rear is a parking 
lot for 25 cars. Total cost, 
including pool: $180,000. Con- 
tractor: M. Saltman. 











SEASIDE SUITES 


Near San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Philanthropist - Conservation 
ist-Real Estate Developer Lau- 
rance Rockefeller has launched 
a new resort as romantically 
scenic as his earlier Caneel 
Bay Plantation in the Virgin 
Islands—but not so posh. At a 
cost of some $6 million, Archi 
tects Goldstone & Dearborn of 
New York and O’Kelly & Men 
dez of Puerto Rico have built 
nine two-story, concrete-framed 
beach houses, simple in form 
(left) and manageable in 
price ($45 per room, Ameri 
can plan). Each unit contains 
12 rooms, each of whieh can 
be used individually or grouped 
with others to form a large 
suite. Contractor: Caribbean 
Enterprises Company of Puerto 
Rico. 
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In an attempt to please neigh- 
bors and attract employees, 
the Square D Company (auto 
mation equipment) has set its 
new $3.5-million Milwaukee 
plant in a shaded oasis just 
off the highway. In front of 
a long, clean-lined factory, 
Square D’s offices, cafeteria, 
and reception lounge look out 
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PARKSIDE PLANT 


on a big, free-form artificial 
lake which doubles as a fire 
reservoir and cooling pond for 
air-conditioning water. Lush 
planting around the waterhole 
closely matches that of a park 
across the road. Designer: 
Brooks Stevens & Associates. 
Architects: Grasshold-Johnson. 
Landscaper: Franz Lipp. 



























HILLSIDE CHAPEL 


On a secluded redwood slope 
above Whittier, California, the 
angular planes of the Hillside 
Chapels’ copper-clad roof rise 
in folded aspiration above the 
mass of a solid, earthbound 
stone base. In a merger of 
building and landscape, the 
nave opens out to a view of 
the valley through a _ high 
gable end of rose-tinted glass, 
and the rough stone walls 
angle out to embrace the 
fountains and reflecting pools 
of a churchyard garden (see 
plan). In front, a slim, three 
flanged steel pylon rises 80 
feet high to mark the entrance. 
The 122-seat chapel, one of 
three dotting the quiet burial 


Close-ups 


fereben ame! 






PHOTOS: TORKEL KORLING 





PHOTOS: PRESTON FE. MITCHELL 


glades of Rose Hills Memorial 
Park, was designed for funer 
als, but some visitors have 
asked to be married there 
Architect and engineers: Al 
bert C. Martin & Associates 
Contractors: L. E. Dixon. END 
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NEW 
BEAUTYWARE 
FITTINGS 

. PERFECT COMPLEMENT 
TO 
BRIGGS 
FIXTURES 


Sleek, functional design with color impact 


Briggs delivers the most advanced styling 
possible today in brass fittings! Contem- 
porary lines in complete harmony with the 
modern look of Briggs Beautyware fix- 


tures. Designed by Harley Earl, Inc., 





these bright chrome-plated brass fittings are 
available with interchangeable inserts to 
match Briggs compatible colors as well as 
white and chrome. Specify them for resi- 
dential and commercial uses. Write now to 


Briggs for complete information. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WARREN, MICHIGAN 





A T-8116. Combination 


bath-shower fitting, with 
automatic diverter valve in spout. 


B T-8715-S. Shelf-back lavatory 


fitting, 534” centers, with r . 
aerator and pop-up drain. B E A U T Y W A R E 
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Chowse handsome, sturdy Modernfolds 
exactly suited to your purpose 


ALL-NEW WOOD LINE—Rich, mellow appearance. Quiet, 
graceful, easy-gliding. Wide assortment of selected, matched 
veneers, laminated to solid core for extra stability. 


FAMOUS FABRIC LINE—MopeRnrFro _ps, covered in fabu- 
lous fabrics and weaves, all washable. Perfect balance, lifetime 
service from exclusive double-strength, all steel inner frame. 


NEW SOUND-RETARDING DOOR—Test after test proves 
MOopERNFOLD’s new sound-retarding door sets new standards 
in the industry. Only MopERNFOLD has it. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDWARE—Gracefully executed, yet rug- 
ged and practical as can be. MopERNFOLD enhances folding 
door eye-appeal with specially designed hardware in rich 
brass or satin finish chrome. 


EXTRA-VALUE FEATURE—Dimensional stability. ..so 
vital to the life and appearance of folding door fabrics. 
MODERNFOLD achieves it with an exclusive back-coating 
process (patent pending). 


COLOR RANGE—The smartest in the industry. MopERNFOLD 
offers an inspired choice of decorator colors... plus neutral 
and natural shades for blending, matching or contrasting 
with any room’s color scheme. 


MODERNFOLD offers you an almost limitless flexibility of 


use, with the most handsome, rugged folding doors in the 
industry. 
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Your MODERNFOLD distributor is listed 
under “Doors” in the Yellow Pages. 


> 
modernfold 


DOORS 
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THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, Indiana 
Manufacturers of Folding Doors, Air Doors, . 
Shower Enclosures, Vinyl-coated Fabrics, and 

Peabody School Furniture. 

In Canade: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. 
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An elementary school located in Holton, Michigan 











Cartwright Elementary School No. 3 Phoenix, Arizona 


One system of building created both 
of these schools on modest budgets 


In spite of the vast difference in outward appearance, 
the schools above have one thing in common. They both 
provide much-needed classroom space at a cost-per- 
pupil that other quality building methods cannot match. 

How is this possible? The answer is simple. Both 
schools were created with the Butler Building System — 
the lowest-cost way to build well. 

Mass-produced Butler components were used to form 
the basic structures. This saved much routine engi- 
neering time and costly custom-fabrication. 

The simple, functional lines of these basic Butler 
structures make it possible to create an architectural 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


25, pagywe” 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings ©® Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ®@ 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. © Houston, Tex. ¢ Birmingham, Ala 


treatment as modern or as conservative as you wish. 
Buildings can be completed with brick, block or any 
other material your clients’ budget or taste dictate. 
And, thanks to Butler’s clear-span, rigid frame de- 
sign, interiors are free of columns or overhead trusses. 
This permits maximum flexibility in planning class- 
room arrangements. 
For full details on the advantages the Butler Building System 
offers architects and clients, contact your Butler gaygyeee 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book under ‘Buildings’ or ‘Steel Build- 'S Tsweer's 
ings.’ Or write us direct. ms write Tor Copy 








Contract Manufacturing 


* Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ili. * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS begin at the door. Here the traditional 
dignity of this walnut-faced Weldwood “Stay-Strate® ” Door 
provides contrasting balance for the airy mood created by 
pastel colors and glass. “Stay-Strate” Doors—in a wide range 
of beautiful hardwood veneer faces—have inert, incom- 
bustible mineral cores of Weldrok® , and are unconditionally 
guaranteed to give completely satisfactory service. Guar- 
antee includes replacement and all labor costs involved. 











AS HANDSOME as they are effective, Weldwood Fire Doors 
are an effective fire barrier which protects against transmis- 
sion of destructive heat. Doors come in many hardwood face 
veneers—such as birch, oak, walnut—over a solid mineral 
core of fireproof, heat-retarding Weldrok. Tested, approved, 
and labeled for all Class “B” and Class “C” openings by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Weldwood Fire Doors 
carry the same guarantee as “Stay-Strate” Doors. 


Architectural Doors by Weldwood... 


beautiful complements to well-designed interiors 





WELDWOOD? DOORS 4%, 


Products of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
114 branch showrooms in United States and Canada 
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FOR SCHOOLS, office buildings, hospitals and single- and multi- 
residence dwellings, Weldwood Architectural Flush Doors provide 
distinctive good looks and structural integrity. There are numer- 
ous constructions for interior and exterior use: the Weldwood 
“Stay-Strate” Door with Weldrok mineral core, the Weldwood 
Staved Lumber Core Door, as well as Weldwood Hollow-Core 
Doors. For heavy-duty applications, the Custom Royal Door, 
made with Micarta® or other high-pressure laminate, or the 
Weldwood Evergrain Door, with protective overlaid faces, pro- 
vide exceptional durability combined with handsome appearance. 

The new Weldwood Sound Proof Door is a well-engineered 
product which combines handsome appearance with efficient 
sound control. We believe it to be the finest door of its type on 
the market. 

All Weldwood Flush Doors can be supplied prefinished in 
standard or custom finishes, as desired. 


ee SEND FOR DETAILED BOOKLET -----~--~--~-~- ' 
1 United States Plywood Corporation ! 
| 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. AFII-S8 
Please send me Booklet No. 1765—“Weldwood Doors.” 
PNG os kb Cathe AReRedacus bl phdesdscsebbesesesbaediaws 
FRE Liniiieccdliekansie hiaaentdtidhbecspenmmbedssnnien 
SIRES Se ae - See e ae Ee aaa haere ; 
: BGR ctednithdakersateduenee ZOMG. 22000 DNB. cccccvcse { 
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; ] Y : a | sz | | > C >) R Beautiful in its simplicity, this 
: wee : : 5 f PITTCO double-face sash is noted 
Tol mebr Met ic tale hiaMelaloMtitiaehaiaelaliiatias 


| — - x, — Pai tion. It 6 one of « wide: selectits 


PITTCO sashes, sills, heads, jambs, 
y — 
: N C 3, 4 ‘2 i re. 


Yo Ie Meo lale MMaalel eh lollalel MEoh Zell lol o)(-mn sols 
complete harmony of design in 
every store front. Consult -your 
PITTCO Store Front Metal Repre- 


sentative, or refer to Sweet’s Archi 


tectural File—Section 21 
































SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY Five YEARS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE S tases COMPANY 





iN ANADA. CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Announcing 


Architectural 
Wall Covering 
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A.l.A. NUMBER 28C 











at your 
fingertips... 
the first 
completely 
coordinated 
system of 


architectural 


wall coverings : 


The right weight, the right color, 
the right pattern for every 


institutional wall requirement 


With this single briefcase-book you can 
quickly, accurately, economically specify wall 
covering materials for an entire project. 













Architects tell us this is “the most advanced 
working tool in the office . . . makes wall covering 
selection as precise as an engineering specifica- 
tion.” 

The Guard System briefcase-book desk 
size, contains flip-over swatches for side-by-side 
comparison of more than 200 patterns and colors 
in five weights. Each of the five weights are fully 
coordinated from Heavy Duty Vinyls through 
Light Weight Durable Wall Coverings. This pro- 
vides the only complete system of architectural 
wall coverings. 


Guard System patterns are dramatic in 
styling, unduplicated elsewhere and designed to 








f 


(<w— 


meet specific wall requirements. The five qualities 
of the line are produced in 53 basic colors with the 
heavy duty vinyl portion of the line color-coordi- 
nated with lightweight qualities for direct match- 
ing or correlation. Design and color range is such 
that each project can have complete individuality 
while fully meeting installation and maintenance 
cost limitations. 


Guard designs are produced solely for 
wall covering. They offer four distinct advantages. 
1) The prints can be protected with a clear vinyl 
sealing coat. 2) The print matches exactly on the 
wall. 3) It is pre-trimmed. 4) A wider range of 
multi-color patterns is available. 
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A working tool so costly must necessarily be re- 


stricted to those architects and decorators who recognize 


its potential and can use it regularly. Guard System 
books are available only through authorized Guard dis- 


tributors qualified to serve architects and interior de-- 


signers. Please address inquiries to Commercial Building 
Division, Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation, Colum- 


bus 16, Ohio. 
GUARD | 


COORDINATED SYSTEM 
Architectural Wall Coverings 
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~ HOPE'S © 


WINDOW WALLS 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


SCHOOL OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL 


Edu ara Fleagle, A, F. A ; Architect 


THE WALLS of this fine school building are made 
with Hope's custom steel Heavy Intermediate Classroom 
Windows installed in Hope's Pressed Steel Sub-frames 
with alternating rows of insulated panels and glass. The 
trim exterior shows good use of the complete freedon 
of layout offered by Hope’s multi-story window-wall con- 
struction. Any desired relationship is obtainable between 


panels and glazed areas, whether fixed or movable. Ventila 


tors ivers and doors may be located wherever needed 


HELP, PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


Marcello Mezzullo, Inc., General Contractor 


Hope's window-walls also provide structural advan- 
tages that are of great importance to the owner of the 
building. Your client gains the great benefit of low main 
tenance cost with permanent weather tightne SS and posi 
tive operation of the movable windows for the full life 
of the building There are also construction economies 
Components are light in weight in relation to their 
strength. They are convenient to handle and walls are 


assembled rapidly at lower labor costs 


Write for Bulletin No. 158 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOWS 
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Modern functional design! TRANE Wall- 
Fin brings draft-free heating plus modern 
design to long wall and window areas in 
factories, hospitals, schools and other 
large buildings. Ideal for loop systems 
where pressure drop is critical. New rein- 
forced construction holds shape during 
shipment and installation—adds years 
to life. Available in a wide variety of 
styles to suit any building plan. 


ts 





Design for lasting custom appearance 
with standard Trane Wall-Fin radiation! 


Now you can specify standard radiation that you can 
depend upon for custom-built appearance— beauty that 
endures— plus exclusive design features that assure peak 


performance, low-cost installation. 


TRANE Wall-Fin has been designed with fewer parts 
to eliminate most on-the-job fitting. Reinforcing gussets 
add extra strength where it’s needed. Precision-held 
dimensions assure permanence and lasting beauty. New 


slip-joint construction speeds installation, assures per- 










fect alignment and trim appearance on every job. 


Next time you plan a radiation job, look into the 
extra durability, lasting custom appearance of new 
TRANE Wall-Fin. Nothing has been overlooked to make 
it easier for the contractor to install a quality radiation 
job that he—and you—will be proud of! 


For complete specifications, selection samples and 
capacity data, call your nearby TRANE Sales Office. Or 


write TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Enduring beauty! New design features assure per- h 
manence, eliminate sagging. Hanger is offset at bottom 
and top (A) to hold front panel securely. Hanger ine 
holes (B) are slotted for easy leveling. Precision-held 
dimensions eliminate most on-the-job fitting. Fewer 
parts to assemble. Result: less installation time; a 
better-looking job that retains its ‘“‘custom’’ appearance. 


Better design! Grille louvers are only two inches in 
length for greater strength. Hanger supports ride on 
ball bearings (C) during expansion and contraction to 
eliminate strain, end noise. Enclosures are phosphatized 
and primed after spot welding to prevent rusting. New 
dampers open to any desired position—not just full- 
open or full-closed. 
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TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
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GOLD BOND Holostud 

Resilient Clips hold the plaster 
wall away from the studs and 
absorb most wall-damaging shocks 
from structural movement. 

Lath and plaster virtually ‘‘float’’ 
on spring steel clips...plaster 
cracking is reduced to a minimum. 
Based upon results of the 

newest testing methods, Gold Bond 
Holostud Resilient Clips prove 
extremely effective also in reducing 
sound transmission through 
plaster walls. 


New Gold Bond Holostud 
Resilient Clips reduce 
plaster cracking ! 


The Resilient Clips snap onto 
the flange of Gold Bond Holostuds. 
4%” Pencil Rods are then snapped 
to the clip which automatically furrs 
them out 4 inch away from 
the face of the stud. Metal Lath is 
wired to the vertical pencil 
rods as an excellent base for the 
plaster wall. 

Find out how the new 
Gold Bond® Resilient Clips can 
help eliminate your plaster 
cracking. Write Dept. AF-118, 
National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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Now, plan on permanent beauty for your 


changeable office interiors. 


‘ 

New VMP Permacolor lets you be sure of a lastingly pleased client 
when you recommend the long-term economy of movable office 
partitions. Before VMP adopted this remarkable new finish for 
Mobilwalls, it had to meet test after test... each many times more 
rigorous than real-life wear. 


Against acid and alkali far harsher than any cleaning compound 


you would use .. . against light more bleaching than direct sun . . . 





against all the enemies of walls . .. the color and texture of new 
Permacolor proved their ability to defy time! 


Your nearest VMP Mobilwall representative will be glad to show 
you the actual test data. Call him today . . . and satisfy yourself 
that new Permacolor Mobilwalls can assure permanent beauty for 


every changeable office interior you design. 


IN NEW PERMACOLOR ... 


VMP PERMACOLOR vs GREASY DIRT Left for days covered with 
greasy dirt, samples of VMP Permacolor Mobilwalls wash clean 


. with their rich, original tone and beauty intact. 


VMP PERMACOLOR vs ABRASION Abraded hour after hour, day 
after day, under a rough, heavy roller, VMP Permacolor Mobilwall 


samples proved their lifetime resistance to normal wear and tear. 


In the last two years, 19 of America’s 20 largest corporations in- 
stalled VMP Mobilwalls . . . such leaders as Ford Motor Company, 
U.S. Steel, General Electric, Chrysler, and Western Electric. In 
smart offices . . . high-traffic hallways . . . reception areas .. . 
laboratories . . . VMP Mobilwalls give the rigidity and looks of 
permanent partitions. Yet they can be changed almost as easily 
as an organization chart! 


SEE SWEET’S 1958 ARCHITECTURAL FILE, Section 22, Number 
22a/Vi for complete specifications and engineering advantages of 
VMP Mobilwalls. A full range of the most rugged, rigid, inter- 
changeable and easily wired mevable metal partitions in the entire 


modular construction field. Now finished in time-defying Permacolor. 


PERMACOLOR MOBILWALLS 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc. Orange, Virginia 
A Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 











A DEAD-LEVEL ROOF TO END “STANDING WATER WORRY” 





Johns-Manville Built-Up Roofs 








pay off in longer roof life and maximum protection 


Many ROOFS are built up with bitu- 
mens or cementing agents which deteri- 
orate under standing water. Now, 
however, you can put an end to “‘stand- 
ing water worry” by specifying Aquadam 
Roofs. Even if pools of water stand for 
weeks, these roofs retain their outstand- 
ing physical characteristics. 


Aquadam Built-Up Roofs take their 
name from a superior cementing agent 
developed by Johns-Manville. This 
unique bitumen, Aquadam, possesses 
the best features of coal tar pitch and of 
asphalt without their weaknesses. It is 
especially produced for modern low in- 
cline roofs of dead-level to 14” per ft. 


Under water immersion, Johns-Man- 





ville Aquadam does not swell, hummock, 
discolor nor does it turn cheesy. It con- 
tinues adhesive and cohesive. Its out- 
standing physical features are not harm- 
ed by pools of standing water. 


Besides ending “standing water 
worry,’ Aquadam offers these other ad- 
vantages: excellent self-healing proper- 
ties; exceptional ability to expand and 
contract with normal deck movement; 
proven weather resistance under wide- 
ranging climatic conditions and “‘supe- 
rior bond’”’ because Aquadam spreads, 
wets and saturates the roofing felts 
uniformly. 


The roof pictured above is a smooth- 
surface Aquadam Asbestos Built-Up 


Roof, a dead-level roof that eliminates 
tons of dead weight, since no gravel is 
needed. The asbestos fibers in the roofing 
felts protect against the drying-out ac- 
tion of the sun thus preventing oxidation 
of the impregnated bitumen within the 
felts and the layers of Aquadam between 
the felts. 


However, Aquadam Gravel or Slag 
Built-Up Roofs are available when the 
building design calls for a light or 
colored roof effect. 


For a copy of booklet “J-M Aquadam 
Built-Up Roofs” write to: Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York i6, N. Y. 
In Canada, write Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Jouns-Manvitite Jj 
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Spandrels of Blue Ridge Huetex create unusual color contrast with red brick 
Huetex provides the enduring beauty of glass-protected color while its aluminum 
backing cuts heat gain in summer, heat loss in winter. Western Los Angeles Air 
Reserve Center. ARCHITECT: Maurice H. Fleishman, Los Angeles, Cal 


Creating beauty like this takes less money 
than imagination... with Blue Ridge Glass 


Be as cost-conscious as you have to be, as imaginative as you want to be. 
You can do it. . . with Blue Ridge glass. With glass panels of ever-brilliant 
color . . . with a glass roof that filters out the sun’s heat yet keeps the cool 
blue-green look of the outdoors. Here are illustrated interiors that have 
come alive with new sparkle, new play of light and shadow. This is the 
luxury of beauty and the practicality of low installation and maintenance 
costs, high insulation value and weather resistance . . . Blue Ridge glass 
is a true designer’s medium. 


COLOR. In the Air Reserve Center above, Architect Fleishman chose Blue 
Ridge Huetex® for his spandrels. Rich, colorful ceramic enamel is fused to 


the back of the tempered, textured glass then protected by a coating of 


atomized aluminum. With this glass facing the architect knows that the 
beauty of the color in this building is permanent. 





+ 


by T. W. Glynn 


Director of Product Development 
Blue Ridge Glass 
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A dramatic band shell in St. Petersburg Ust 
wired blue-green AKLO glass. Its roof defieg tt 
elements, requires minimum maintenance and } 
usually beautiful in the park surroundings ARCHITER 
William B. Harvard, St. Petersburg, Fla 
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Daylight from this windowed 

4 corridor can enter the class- 

a room through Doublex pan- 

* els. Yet, the students within 
are not disturbed by move- 
ments in the hall. St. Francis 
Xavier School, Wilmette, 
Illinois. ARCHITECT: Belli & 
Belli, Chicago, Ill. 
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The bright colors of the room furniture 
are warmly diffused through these 
Securit Doors and matching Muralex 
wall panels. The look is smart and 
modern, the feeling is private but not 
confined. Titus Fisher Hospital, Norwalk, 
Ohio. ARCHITECT: H. E. Beyster & Asso- 
ciates, Detroit, Mich. 





MURALEX 
... privacy plus light 





m|..to achieve distinctive effects 


/ 


| 








With its refreshingly different band shell, shown provide the necessary acoustical properties. ‘The 
above, left, St. Petersburg, Florida, expresses its blue-green glass and steel roof retain the fresh, 
theme ‘““The Sunshine City” in a most appealing outdoors feeling. The roof is AKLO* 4” wired 
way. The low eaves give ample protection and glass, with exposed steel painted to match. 
MAINTENANCE. Exterior glass facing requires absolute minimum care . . . the 


colors are permanent, the surface is impervious to the ravages of weather, sun 
and corrosive moistures that may hang heavy in industrial areas. Interior glass 


treatments require only occasional washing. 


LIGHT AND PRIVACY ..... a combination you achieve so easily with Blue 
Ridge Patterned Glass. Maximum use of daylight is attained while you screen 
unwanted views or partition offices and rooms. The Doublex® patterned glass 
used in the schoolroom walls, at left, provides bilateral lighting without disturbing 
room privacy. 


FLEXIBILITY AND INSTALLATION. The Blue Ridge Securzt® Interior Glass 
Doors with matching wall panels of Mura/ex® patterned glass, shown above, are 
easily installed. Entire walls can be glazed as simply as windows, or louvered for 
ventilation. Both exterior and interior glass treatments can be tailored to fit an 
architectural theme. 


*Registered Trade-Mark—licensed by Corning Glass Works 























As sunlight strearns through these windows and skylights, it be- 





























comes diffused daylight . . . perfect for young eyes. Energy-reducin: 
glare and heat are screened out by AALO Finetex® Securit windows 
The gym looks bright, cool and comfortable. Gymnasium at Wood- 
| bridge High School, Woodbridge, N. J. ARcuirect: Alex Merchant 
AKLO FINETEX Associates, New Brunswick, N. J. 
i 
Reglazing with 4” Industrex® wired glass and 
single strip of polished wired glass subdued th: 
bright sunlight in this high school shop. Windows 
were originally all clear, creating a glare prob- 
> _— lem. Shop is now cheerfully daylighted without 
| | i] straining working eyes. Essex County Vocational 
. | om and Technical High School, Irvington, N. |] 
‘ | 3 Ex ARCHITECT: Epple & Seaman, Newark, N. ] 
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For additional information on Blue Ridge Glass, look in Sweet’s Architectural Files 7a/Li, 3c/BL and 16d/BL. 
Also Sweet's Industrial Construction File 3f/Li, Light Construction File 1f/Li and Plant Engineering File 5b/BL. 
a ee A DIVISION OF AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 
BLU IDGE GLASS kincsport, TENNESSEE 
Makers of Patterned Glass + Heat-Absorbing Glass + Huetex Glass for Building Facings + Glass for Industrial Glazing 
Sales Agents in the U.S.A. and Canada, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
L 
Of 
GLASS) 
Bi -803 Litho in U.S.A. 
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Low in cost, light in weight, completely corrosion resistant, shock- 


proof; these are just a few of the many features of the new DURCON 


| 


laboratory sinks. Durcon is an epoxy resin, modified by The Duriron Company. 


DURCON sinks have coved corners and dished bottoms to prevent the 


The mark of 


dependability materials. Cast DURCON sinks are available from stock in twelve standard 


accumulation of contaminants. They weigh up to 60% less than competitive 


in tough sizes. Special sizes can be fabricated to meet virtually all requirements. 


chemical For full information, send for our free Bulletin PF/5, Address Durcon 





‘ Department, The Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, or contact 
service... “8 ; 
your nearest laboratory equipment manufacturer. 


everywhere 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. / DAYTON, OHIO 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Houston, Knoxville, Los Angeles, New York, Pensacola, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 
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Fabricated to the most 























exacting specifications, in 
satin or anodized finished 
PVibbeetbelebeemmeesnte)(circmuatae 
spandrel panels of porcelain 
enamel, glass or patterned 
aluminum. Engineering 

and design assistance 


available on request. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
































Building: Shell Oil Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Architect: 

Everett Brown Co. 
Contractor: 

Berling & Sons 


Type: 
Adlake Curtain Wall 


MANOEL SRC | CASAL CM POTTOETIN 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA CHICAGO 
Established in 1857 





Products 


Rugged pneumatic dome .. . soundproofing light diffuser 
... Sprayed-on upholstery ... 


supersized dirt scooper 






























PNEUMATIC GEODESIC DOME 
pumps up like an air mattress 


By applying R. Buckminster Fuller’s 
geodesic principle to an air-inflated struc- 
ture, a Connecticut corset manufacturer 
(Berger Brothers Company of New Haven) 
has come up with a multipurpose, portable, 
nylon dome-shelter (photos, above) that is 
easy to erect and remarkably sturdy for 
its weight. 

Whereas other air-inflated structures 
now on the market are “air-supported” 
relying on interior air pressure—the new 
Geodome is not, and does not require a 
constant air supply from a blower. In- 
stead, it is self-supporting, consisting of 
pneumatic panels of neoprene-coated nylon. 
To erect the Geodome, these panels are 
simply pumped up, simultaneously, much 
like an air mattress. Once the dome is 
inflated the compressor can be discon- 
nected, and windows or doors left open, 
since each air-filled panel maintains its 
pressure individually. Approximate infla- 
tion time: 5 minutes. 

Weighing just 200 pounds a 161'-foot- 


PAPER-THIN LIGHT DIFFUSER 
also serves as soundproofing 


The Wakefield Company of Vermilion, 
Ohio, has introduced a new translucent 
ceiling panel which not only serves as a 
diffusing medium for electrical lighting, 
but also provides soundproofing said to 
equal that provided by 3 inches of acousti- 
cal tile. Called Super-Wakon, the panel 
looks and feels much like a rigid sheet of 
white parchment. It of a 


consists clear 


diameter model is light enough to be lifted 
by two men, yet strong enough (accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s tests) to bear 
snow loads of as much as 30 pounds per 
square foot and ride out gale winds of 
up to 120 miles per hour. In addition, the 
pneumatic method of stiffening the panels 
provides an insulating dead air space of 
about 3 inches; and deflated, the entire 
dome can be folded to fit easily into the 
back of a jeep or station wagon. 

Two models are now in production, One 
(the 1642-foot unit mentioned above) has 
8.3 feet of center headroom, and 218 
square feet of floor space. The other, being 
built for the Air has a 48-foot 
diameter, center headroom of 24 feet, and 
a floor of 1,810 square feet. Still 
priced too high for most industrial or 
commercial the 1614-foot Geodome 
for $6,500. A price for the 
model has not yet been announced. 

Manufacturer: Berger Brothers Co., 135 
Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Force, 
area 


uses, 


sells larger 


faced on both sides with a 
cellulous film. The core is about 
inches thick and perforated with 
about 1/16 inch in diameter. Light 
is diffused by the facing films and by a 
pigmented resin used to bond the films to 
the core. Sound is absorbed in the facings’ 
tiny pores. Installed cost for the complete 


vinyl “paper” 
porous 
0.001 
holes 


continued on page 178 
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Modern developments in _ building 
construction, with trends toward a 
more monolithic structure, the in- 
creased use of insulating materials, 
and the use of glass and other im- 
permeable materials in the shell area, 
have introduced new problems in the 
form of condensation and the un- 
| controlled migration of free water. 
Some of the more common types of 
damage resulting from condensation, 
are the blistering and peeling of 
paint, loosening of plaster, efflores- 
cence of masonry, interior dirt pat- 
terns, mechanical destruction of 
structural elements, warping and rot- 
ting of floors and the incursion of 
termites. 


Many past studies have treated vapor 








“DESIGN TECHNIQUES FOR CONTROLLING MOIS- 
TURE & CONDENSATION IN BUILDING STRUCTURES” 


problems symptomatically, attempt- 
ing to deal with a manifest difficulty. 
Here is a technical manual, the first 
of its kind, explaining in the archi- 
tect’s and engineer’s own language, 
moisture movement, condensation 
problems and modern control meth- 
ods for moisture and vapor move- 
ments. The manual gives factual 
proof of the effectiveness of imper- 
meable materials in restraining mois- 
ture migration. 

This book, now available free of 
charge through the courtesy of W. 
R. Meadows, Inc., has been specifi- 
cally prepared to assist architects and 
engineers in protecting structures 
from migration of water in its various 
forms. Write today for your copy. 


W. R. MEADOWS, Inc. 




















' —W. R. MEADOWS, INC., KIMBALL ST., ELGIN, ILLINOIS DEPT. 6 | 
Gentlemen, | 
| Please send, without obligation on my part, a copy of the “DESIGN | 
I TECHNIQUES” Manual. | 
NAME FIRM | 
| ADDRESS 
| erry STATE | 

) 
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ceiling system, which includes fluorescent whi 
lamp channels, suspension rods, grid, and the 
the Super-Wakon panels, is about $3 per stri 
square foot. the 
Manufacturer: Wakefield Co., 731 S. fro 
Water St., Vermilion, Ohio. els- 
glo 

nal 

PLASTIC SKIN FOR DOMES lift 
strengthened by imbedded ny'on mesh pal 
Scotchpak, a semitransparent polyester — 
film which may soon be used by airlines _ 
as a lightweight packaging for Martinis, hee 
is also being marketed as a tough, weath- hae 
erproof skin for air-supported buildings. 
A Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing = 


product, Scotchpak is reinforced with a b 
mesh of nylon fibers loosely inserted with- y 





in the plastic, making it remarkably _ 
strong (tensile strength: about 25,000 abe 
pounds per square inch) and almost to 3 
oom . , 10( 

tally tearproof. The material, which is 

heat sealable, is said to be impervious to 
moisture and highly resistant to chemical Mi 
or solvent attack. Weight per square ha 

yard: about 43 pound. Cost: $1 per square é 

yard. Wi 
Manufacturer: Minnesota Mining & dol 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. To 
Paul 6, Minn. ne 
sc 
po 


COLORFUL PLASTIC CEILING 
designed for high-level lighting 


A strikingly colorful suspended ceiling de 
signed to provide comfortable high-level 
illumination (as much as 250 foot-candles) 
at a relatively low cost has been intro 
duced by Silvray Lighting of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. Called Colorceil, the 
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new modular system uses high-output flu T 
orescent lamps placed in individual fixture ir 
compartments on 2-foot centers. Between t] 


these compartments are “dropped” large 
egg-crate panels of translucent, colored (01 
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white) plastic. While roughly one third of 
the light passes through white egg-crate 
strips located directly beneath the lamps, 
the balance of light is indirectly reflected 
from the ceiling through the colored pan- 
els—thereby creating a luminous color- 
glow that has little or no glare. Mainte- 
nance is easy, since panels can be simply 
lifted out for cleaning or repairs; the 
panels’ egg-crate structure is said to aid in 
soundproofing; and, since most of the Col- 
orceit ceiling surface is open, sprinkler 
heads can be mounted out of sight on the 
original ceiling. 

Panels are available in pastel shades of 
red, pink, blue, green, and yellow. A single 
basic module measures 8 feet, 2% inches 
by 6 feet, 3 inches. Cost per square foot, 
excluding lamps and installation charges: 
about $3. 

Manufacturer: Silvray Lighting Inc., 
100 W. Main St., Bound Brook, N.J. 


MAMMOTH EARTH-MOVER 
has separate motor for each wheel 


With an eye to the country’s multimillion- 
dollar road building program, R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Incorporated has put on sale a 
new line of supersized, self-propelled earth 
scrapers that are the largest and most 
powerful in the world. Shown below is the 





ao ete 
baby of the line, a 70-ton giant that in one 
scoop can pick up and move 50 cubic yards 
of dirt—or almost twice as much as the 
biggest machines now on the market. 
Another major difference between the 
LeTourneau scraper and_ conventional 
models is that each of the new machine’s 
four rubber-tired wheels is individually 
powered by a high-torque electric motor— 
a concept that took the company 11 years 
and $12 million to develop. Tremendous 
traction is the result: if one wheel slips 
on a slick surface, the power going to that 
wheel is automatically redirected to the 
other three wheels. Over-all power is sup- 
plied by a 600 horsepower diesel-electric 
engine. Biggest model in the line: a 125- 
tonner with a Gargantuan 100-cubic-yard 
capacity. Prices begin at $100,000. 
Manufacturer: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
2399 S. MacArthur, Longview, Tex. 


SPRAYED-ON UPHOLSTERY 
gives chair weather-tight skin 


The new Aeon Chair marks a significant 
innovation in furniture construction in 
that it is upholstered with a coating of 

continued on page 180 
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Casis School for Handicapped Children, Austin, Texas 
Architect: Southerland & Page, Austin, Texas 











on this side it’s a window... 


Mirropane® is a window and a mirror at the same time. When you 
watch from a darkened room you can see through the glass to observe 
how handicapped children are taught. 








on this side it’s a mirror! 





In the lighted room, the same window is a mirror to teach pupils 
how to form words with their mouths and lips. And since they 


can’t see you through the mirror, they are not self-conscious or 
distracted. 


MIRROPANE HAS MANY USES in schools, hospitals, 
banks, jails, stores...anywhere you need a material through 
which to observe without being observed. 


For complete details, call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer 
(listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Liberty 
Mirror Division, Dept. LM-158. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


wy 60S MIRROPANE 
r 


THE SEE-THRU MIRROR 


GLASS) LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Now better than ever! /A\NCHOR [RIINGEs* 


__ Easier Installation. End of jamb leaf anchor plate is beveled 
~ for faster, easier installation. 


__ Greater Strength. Anchor plate is longer, so two of the six 
~~ serews go into door top rail, providing greater strength. 


__Neater Appearance. Anchor plate is narrower, so it is entirely 
~~ concealed in top section of door. 


McKinney Anchor Hinges eliminate door and hinge damage before it 
starts. On your next job . . . school, hospital, store or other public 
building . . . protect your client and yourself by specifying McKinney 
Anchor Hinges. Write now for illustrated catalog 93 and templates. 


MMR i 
McKINNEY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PA. /-1N CANADA: McKINNEY- 
*y S. PATENT NO. 2.683.747 SKILLCRAFT LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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sprayed-on plastic. The chair (above) is 
constructed this way: a tailored, 44-inch- 
thick sheet of vinyl foam is laminated to 
a glass-fiber-reinforced polyester shell; 
then (as shown in the photo above) a spe- 
cially formulated, heavy vinyl is sprayed 
over the foam cushioning—and over the 
back and underside of the shell—to form 
a tough, waterproof, weather-tight skin 
that has no seams or laps. The result is 
a comfortably cushioned, multipurpose 
chair that can be cleaned with soap and 
water, used outdoors as well as in. Avail- 
able in 12 colors, on either regular, swivel, 
or stacking legs of tubular steel, the Aeon 
Chair costs from $45 to $60. 
Manufacturer: Aeon Industries Inc., 
Box 208, Gracie Station, New York, N.Y. 


PRESSURE SWITCH 
has novel internal mechanism 


The Bryant Electric Company of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut has put on sale a new 
wall switch (below) which is radically un- 
like conventional types in both form and 
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function. Known as the Fashion Plate, it 
is operated by a large flat-faced actuator 
which is simply touched on top for “on,” 
at bottom for “off.” This uniqueness of 
design relies on internal toggle arms (in- 
stead of the customary coiled springs) 
that are moved up or down by the actua- 
tor as it rotates, seesaw fashion, on a 
fixed center support (see drawing). De- 
signed to fit standard wall boxes, the 
switch has a black or white plastic frame- 
plate and an ivory plastic actuator. A 
translucent actuator, which can be paint- 
ed or backed with wall paper to match a 
room’s decor, is also available. Retail cost 
for a single pole switch: about $2. 

Manufacturer: Bryant Electric Co., 
1421 State, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PLASTIC WEATHERSTRIPPING 
is low in cost and easy to apply 


Weatherstop, a new plastic weatherstrip- 
ping for metal or wood doors and win- 
dows, is composed of a soft, gray vinyl 
tube (similar to that used on refrigerator 
doors), inserted into a thin strip of rigid, 
but flexible, white vinyl (drawing below). 











It is applied to jambs and header with 
tacks or an adhesive. The material will 
not rust, discolor, peel, or crack, and 
being flexible it will adjust itself to un- 
even or warped surfaces. A precut set, 
enough for one average-sized door, in- 
cludes two 7-foot pieces and one 3-foot 
piece. Price per set: $4.95. 

Manufacturer: Weatherstop Co. Inc., 
506 McKerchey Bldg., 2631 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


LIQUID FLAMEPROOFING 
protects most interior fabrics 


Draperies, upholstery, rugs, displays, etc., 
made of cotton, wool, silk, linen, burlap, 
paper, viscose rayon, and other cellulosic 
materials, can be effectively protected 
against flame by a new liquid flameproof- 
ing called MS-2. Application is by spray- 
ing or dipping. Nonpoisonous and odor- 
less, the colorless solution will not stain or 
stiffen materials and will not wear off or 
vacuum out. However, the manufacturer 
reports that MS-2 will not prevent char- 
ring; it is ineffective on certain synthetic 
continued on page 182 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Union Carbide's new Nuclear Division plant 


is using 


CERTAIN-TEED'S "CERTAGLAS" 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 


for maximum performance 


at minimum cost 

























The new Union Carbide Nuclear Divi- 
sion plant in Rifle, Colorado is another 
of the many outstanding plants in the 
nation protected by Certain-teed Certaglas built-up sintine. 


Outstanding quality in the form of dependable performance, 
ease of installation, and minimum maintenance made Certain- 
teed Certaglas built-up roofing ideal for Union Carbide’s needs. 


Installation at the Colorado plant was Certaglas 20 year 
bonded built-up roof 205-CBG in addition to 1 inch Certain-teed 
Fiberglas* roof insulation for the entire construction covering 
24,000 sq. ft. of built-up roofing. 


The Certaglas roof was sold through Burkey Lumber Company 
and installed by Western Roofing Company, both of Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 


Certaglas built-up roofing is one of the many fine products 
developed in the Certain-teed laboratories where research is 
devoted to creating products of maximum performance at 
minimum cost. 

*Trademark OCF Corp. 


Certain-teed° 


"Superior products through creative research" 


Products of Certain-teed Products Corp. 
SOLD THROUGH 


BESTWALL CERTAIN-TEED SALES CORPORATION 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS JACKSON, NISS. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DES MOINES, |OWA KANSAS CITY, MO. SUMMIT, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TACOMA, WASH. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. RICHMOND, CALIF. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL a 
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Ballroom, Empire Room, Dover Room— Hotel Monica, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Contractor & Designer—Joseph Illig & Sons—Los Angeles 


For Unsurpassed Sound Proofing 


specify FOLDOOR because... 


. . . the new dual sound-retardant FoLpoor can cut sound 
transmission better than any other fabric covered folding 
door on the market. That’s no idle claim—it’s supported by 
impartial scientific laboratory tests. 

Think what this new development means to you. Take the 
Hotel Monica, for example. They found they could schedule 
two simultaneous social functions in their Ballroom—with no 
fear of the dance band’s down-beat drowning out the con- 
vention speaker in the other section. That means double 
usage—double revenue—from existing space. 

You can apply this same principle wherever you have 
meeting rooms—your school, yous church, your restaurant. 
Whether planning new facilities or remodeling old ones, it 
will pay you to investigate the new Holcomb & Hoke dual 
sound retardant FoLpoor. You’ll be space—and money— 
ahead. 

For complete details, call your nearest FoLpoor distributor 
—or write us direct. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


SEE OUR CATALOG 1545 Van Buren Street 
TIN SWEET'S Indianapolis 7, Indiana FO) l WOOK 
ARCHITECTURAL In Canada: 
)\ FOLDOOR OF CANADA, LTD. (} ) R 
rai sali Montreal 26 SIY 

FOLDING PARTITION AND DOOR 

















Products 


ferepek me! 


fibers or plastic materials; and fabrics 
must be retreated after they have been 
laundered. In minimum quantities of .55 
gallons the product sells for $2 per gallon. 

Manufacturer: International Flame- 
proofing Corp., 450 Airport Blvd., San 
Antonio, Tex. 


DECORATIVE METAL PANELS 
eliminate horizontal mullions 


The photos and diagram below are of a 
new line of cast-aluminum spandrel panels 
recently introduced by the Michaels Art 
Bronze Company (Covington, Kentucky) 
as part of its metal curtain wall system. 
The panels are of special interest in that 
they bring custom metal tracery within the 
budget range of small- or medium-sized 
buildings (stamped panels, long a com- 
mon decorative material, are economically 
feasible only when used in volume on 





dumunum Casting 





large projects). They also feature a spe- 
cial, cast-in mullion (see diagram) which 
eliminates the need for horizontal mul- 
lions, thereby simplifying the structural 
nature of the facade and visually accent- 
ing the vertical mullions. The panels are 
available in a variety of exterior textures, 
colors, and designs, are backed by 2 inches 
of glass-fiber insulation and faced inside 
with 16-gauge steel. Approximate cost per 
square foot: $6 to $8, or about the same 
as conventional, flat-surfaced aluminum 
panels, 


Manufacturer: Michaels Art Bronze Co., 


Inc., P.O. Box 668, Covington, Ky. 
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CONCRETE FORM LUBRICANT 
leaves smooth, glossy surface 


The Shell Oil Company is marketing a new 
lubricant for concrete forms. Before cast- 
ing, Shell Form Compound, a grayish- 
white waxy substance, is mixed with water 
and sprayed, with standard spraying 
equipment, onto the forms. Key advan- 
tages claimed for the product: it dries 
fast, permitting easy stripping of forms; 
it gives concrete a smooth, glossy surface, 
and leaves no deposits. (Conventional oils 
or waxes not only tend to build up a 
tough film but also stain the concrete 
and often cause pits and other surface 
blemishes.) One gallon, when diluted, will 
cover approximately 500 square feet. Cost 
per gallon: about $1. 

Manufacturer: Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N.Y. 


CELESTIAL MURALS 
bring outer space to interior walls 


Astro Murals, pictured here, are vivid 
blue-black and white photo enlargements 
of celestial phenomena. They are now be- 
ing marketed as decorative wall coverings 
for Sputnik-age schools, institutions, and 





offices. Ten different subjects (spanning 
the heavens from Saturn to the Great 
Nebula in Andromeda) are available, 
mounted or unmounted, in sizes ranging 
from 2 by 3 feet to 7 by 9 feet. The vinyl 
coated prints sell for about 90 cents per 
square foot on heavy paper, twice as 
much on cloth. 

Manufacturer: Astro Murals, Inc., 231 
W. 58th St., New York, N.Y. 


GERMAN DRAFTING PENCIL 
has smearproof plastic lead 


The German-made Duralar pencil now on 
the market for architects, engineers, and 
draftsmen has a plastic, instead of graph- 
ite, lead which is completely smearproof 
when used on mylar plastic tracing films. 
Though easily erasable Duralar tracings 
can be handled over and over without loss 
of detail—and absence of light-reflecting 
graphite assures sharp, clear photographic 
reproductions. Available in five different 
degrees of softness, the pencils sell for 
$20 a gross. 

U.S. Distributor: J.S. Staedtler, Inc., 
25 Di Carolis Court, Hackensack, N.J. END 
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the loaclons in lighting 
CONTROL SOUND 


taal ceilings inc. 





Sadan 


Acusti-Luminous 
Ceiling with 
Corrugated 
Soundsheet. IBM 
Showroom, 
Chicago. Archi- 
tect: Show, 
Metz & Dolio. 


Smithcraft Over- 
oll Illumination 
with Corrugated 
Soundsheet, 
Engineering 


&. Lob, Tufts U., 
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ee y» Medford, Mass. 


_ Architect: W. A. 


; = Pollock, NEGEA 
- Service Corp., 
Cambridge. 












Sylvan-Aire 
Translighted 
Ceiling with 
Corrugoted 
Soundsheet 
Drafting Room, 
typical of 
Soundsheet's 
mony 
applications 


Wokefield Ceil- 
ing "58 with 
Flat Soundsheet. 


™™ Office area, 


—— The Mills Com- 







WRITE TODAY for a reprint % 
of ILLUMINATING ENGI- J 
NEERING'S ‘“‘Acoustics and s 
lighting’’ by George W 
Clark, a factual report on 


lighting and sound condi 
tioning equipment. a 


pony, Cleveland 
Architect: Johr. 
T. Kelly, 
Cleveland 


aNS 
CONTREX 





CHELSEA 50, 






with NEW 


“The miracle of sound and sight’, Contrex 
Soundsheet Translucent Acoustical Element, 
is @ basic architectural tool — featured in 
the lighting and acoustical equipment of 
the nation’s leading manufacturers. 
Soundsheet has unlimited applications, be- 
cause it is the only medium that successfully 
combines acoustical and light diffusing 
properties. 


Attractive in appearance, competitive in cost, 
easy to install, and washable, Soundsheet is 
now available in corrugated or flat sheets, 
translucent or opaque, in white or color. 


SOUNDSHEET is featured in the lighting 
ment of The Wakefield Co 
luminous Ceilings Inc., Chicago, Ii! Smithcraft 
lighting Div Chelsea, Mass Sylvania Electric 
Products, Wheeling, W. Va Fullerton Manufactur 
ing Co., Norwalk, Conn Litecraft Manufacturing 
Corp., Passaic, N. J lumenated Ceiling Div., 
Thermotank Inc, Detroit, Mich Wokefield Lighting 
ltd., london, Ontario, Conada; Lighting Products 
Inc., Highland Park, Ill.; Lumi-lucent Ceilings Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio Canadian Westinghouse Supply 
Co ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Corp Beverly Hills Colif 


equip- 
Vermilion, Ohio; 


louverall Lighting 


Developed for Contrex by Bolt Beranek and Newman Inc 
FA i mm a 


NS 
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Please send me a re 
print of IE's Acoustics 
and Lighting” by George 
WwW. Clark 

] Please send me litera 
ture and a sample of 











MASS Soundsheet 
Please have your repre 
sentative all 
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NEITHER SNOW NOR SLEET NOR RAIN 
NOR SUMMER'S HEAT 
WILL EVER FAZE 


Soak it. 
No effect on Insulrock. 


Freeze it. Ditto. 


Here is why: 


Insulrock is used to rough treatment by 
Nature before it’s ever used on any job. 
Insulrock is stacked and stored outside, to 
“weather-cure” slowly, after it’s made. Rains pelt 
it. Snow and ice give it a hard time. It sits and 
“seasons” in the sun. 





And none of this exposure to the weather has any 
adverse effect on Insulrock! 


Insulrock is weather-resistant. So you be weather-wise. Use 
Insulrock. Don’t abuse it, of course. But be confident that it will 
stand up under normal building conditions. 


Portland cement uniquely bonds full 32-inch-wide Insulrock slabs— 
for additional resistance to abrasive handling, even the surface is 
sprayed with an indurating cement coating that adds strength, improves 
appearance (no loose fibers drooping from surface). 

Of course, Insulrock—the Portland-cement bonded slab—is incombustible (UL 
listed). It insulates, summer and winter. Resists insects, fungi. Dries completely, 
after being thoroughly wet, and doesn’t lose strength. It’s acoustically and economi- 
cally effective in cutting down noise nuisances. 





( f 7 


Insulrock’s year-around weather resist 
ance makes Insulrock perfect for outside 
exposed areas, like this overhang. 


FLINTKOTE 
» 


America’s Broadest Line of Building Materials 





Technical note: 

soaked, frozen, thawed, then 
dried out, Insulrock retains 
original strength, is stronger than 
minimum specifications, 

works 100% efficiently for you. 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Division of The Flintkote Company 


Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


— 
el 
‘ 
NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA ) 


Insulrock dares the elements. 
Outside storage proves unequalled 
durability under all-year weather pounding. 











Make sure your home guards your family’s happiness 
and security. Make certain it is safe, sound, in good 
repair. Decay feeds on small flaws ... peeling paint, 
cracked walls, loose shingles, splintered steps. 

Start your repairs now. Prices are reasonable, finan- 
cing is easier, supplies are plentiful. You can protect 
your investment... increase the value of your home... 
save time and trouble by acting right away. 

Your example will encourage others. Just as one run- 
down home can start a slum, one well-kept home can 
start a neighborhood-improvement program... help 
bring you more enjoyable community conditions. 

Keep up your home, then give active support to your 
local urban renewal programs. Help yourself by work- 
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A man’s home is his castle—or is it? 


ing for the preservation of good neighborhoods ... the 
rehabilitation of shabby neighborhoods... the renewal 
of worn-out neighborhoods. 

Your support is essential all the time, but particularly 
vital today. Homes and neighborhoods are the bul- 
warks of our personal and economic security. Your 
home and neighborhood-improvement efforts now can 
help assure that security, and bring you more personal 
benefits in many ways. 


For practical, effective information—write today to 


AC TION 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 


Box 500, Radio City Station, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Office building? Lay a firm foundation of 


good interior design. Specify drapery and 
upholstery fabrics by Thorp... 
from your nearby Thorp office. 


A WORLD OF FINE FABRICS 


J.H. THORP & CO., INC., THE DECORATOR’S MART, 425 E. 53rd ST., NEW YORK » BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA »« CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Codes . 


HOUSING CODES, THE KEY TO HOUSING 
CONSERVATION. (Three volumes.) Published 
by New York State Division of Housing, 270 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. Free. 


These three brief volumes do an excel- 
lent job of identifying the main causes of 
urban rot and suggesting possible reme- 
dies. They are the result of a two-year, 
$145,000 study of housing codes conducted 
by the New York State Division of Hous- 
ing, two-thirds of the cost of which was 
borne by the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Housing standards and 
their enforcement were surveyed in 43 
New York communities of less than 50,000 
population each, and in all of the state’s 
15 cities of more than 50,000—except New 
York City. 

The first volume catalogues the muni- 
cipal sins of omission that may cause 
urban blight and the growth of slums. It 
points out that among the 43 communities 
of less than 50,000 population that were 
surveyed, 27 had no regulations whatever 
requiring the proper maintenance of 
housing, and 30 had no regulations requir- 
ing even such basic facilities as toilets, 
bathtubs, or water supply. The first volume 
suggests some practical corrective meas- 
ures that can be taken by any state or 
local officials who may decide to tackle 
the blight problem. For example the re- 
port recommends: 


> County, rather than municipal, admin- 
istration and enforcement of housing and 
building regulations. | 

>» Allowing two or more adjacent muni- 
cipalities to share the pro rata expenses 
of hiring competent, full-time inspection 
and enforcement officers (rather than 
part-time officials)—-even though they 
might administer somewhat different codes 
in different localities. 

> State enforcement of housing and 
building standards, if necessary; or state 
technical assistance to communities on a 
fee or contractual basis; or state financial 
assistance to stimulate local conservation 
and rehabilitation. 

The second and third volumes contain, 
respectively, a “model” housing-standards 
ordinance, and an “administrative guide” 
for enforcing such an ordinance. 

Unfortunately, there is little prospect 
that the recommended reforms will be 
undertaken soon; there is not even any 
vigorous support for them from the Urban 
Renewal Administration. Nevertheless, the 
report serves a useful purpose: it clearly 
defines goals, and makes available an ex- 
ceptionally readable and candid official 
“documentation” of the way slums are 
often nurtured by official indifference, in- 
eptitude, and political expediency. 
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THE BUILDING OF TVA. An Iilustrated His- 
tory. By John H. Kyle. Published by Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, Louisi- 
ana. 162 pp. 7/2” x 10/2”. $7.50. 


To some people the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and its dramatic structures rep- 
resent one of the high points of demo- 
cracy in action. Others consider it a dan- 
gerous giant-step toward socialism. But, 
regardless of political attitudes toward 
this huge project (it covers an area three- 
fourths the size of England), the physica! 
achievements of the TVA are now a proud 
part of American architectural history. 
This book, published on TVA’s 25th an- 
niversary, is an excellent record of these 
achievements. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES oF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Robert C. Broderick. Published 
by Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York, N.Y. 257 pp. 6” x 9”. Illus. $3.95. 


In eloquent hands the story of the 
spread of Christianity across the U.S. 
could become a great piece of Americana. 
But, this collection of murky photographs 
and pedestrian text blocks is, unfortun- 
ately, far from the ultimate. Author Brod- 
erick disclaims any effort to present a 
review of architecturally significant U.S. 
churches—which is just as well, for the 
truth is that American churches have been, 
for the most part, adaptations of what 
preceded them in other lands, Only rarely 
has native genius or denominational in- 
spiration produced greatness. Perhaps 
what is most lacking in this book is honest 
criticism. 





SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING. By Seichi 
Konzo, J. Raymond Carroll, and Harlan D. 
Bareither. Published by Windsor Press, 200 
E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 554 pp. 6” x 9”. 
Illus. $7.50. 


This is a fundamental text and refer- 
ence for those who require a basic under- 
standing of heating and cooling as applied 
to residential work. It was prepared 
especially for the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute and, as such, contains problems 
and exercises to test the student’s under- 
standing of the material presented. The 
book’s intent is to explain how and why 
things are done the way they are done 
in the heating-air-conditioning industry, 
and what makes equipment operate the 
way it does. The authors are members 
of the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois. END 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Solve the a il p= problem efficiently with 

Wallmoun and Hat _ Mount on 

any per ho SF y- 8 

hanger bar adjustab 7 yk A at- 
tached columns hei; 


to 
Double hat shelves and doub le 
coat hooks ate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 


otner Schooline units 
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Dual-purpose ward- 
robe rack. ides two 
4 ft. hat shelves, 4 ft. 


height to all age groups. 
4 ft. overshoe shelf. 
And, on other side a 
50” x 48” chalkboard. 
ie Portable or stationary. 
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CORKROBE® 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units it complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 
to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. Hold 
wraps out of the way in 
orderly and efficient 
manner. 








GLOSURE UNITS 


With closure panels (as 
original equipment or 
add-on units) Chalk- 
+ robe and Corkrobe 
units serve as flexible 
room dividers, mov- 
able walls or screens. 
Widely used to enclose 
; temporary class rooms, 
| tobuild” cloak rooms, 
meeting rooms, etc. 








QVERSHOE RACKS 


|) Matching units for 
Z Wallmount. K eep over- 

shoes off-the-floor in an 
bE orderly manner. 


Write for “’S. hb iy? ** Cate). g SL-48 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





27 West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Illin 
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Architects & Engineers: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Weiskopf & Pickworth, structural consultants 


Sepka & Hennessy, mechanical, electrical 


General Contractor: 
George A. Fuller Co. 
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Anticipating tomorrow’s 
electrical load in New York’s 
newest skyscraper 


52-story Union Carbide Building will 
STAY modern with Milcor Celluflor — 
900,000 square feet of it! 


Today, offices use three times as much electricity as they did only 10 years 
ago. With the growing trend toward electronic office equipment, they’re bound 
to use even more in the years ahead. That’s why architects of the Union 
Carbide Building specified Milcor Cellufior. 


It provides for complete electrification of floor areas. Cells spaced six inches 
0.c. serve as raceways to handle complex cable systems for power and 
communications. Outlets can be installed anywhere on the floor. They can be 
relocated or new ones added—or circuits can be changed—without costly alterations. 


Electrical flexibility is just one advantage of Celluflor. Others include 
savings of steel, footings, construction time, and overhead. See Sweet’s, section 
2a/In — or write for catalog 270. 





MiILCOR Celtutior 


It pays... in many ways... to specify Milcor Steel Building Products 


MILCOR : MILCOR : MILCOR : MILCOR CONVECTOR MILCOR 


ROOF DECK ° RIBFORM ° WALL PANELS : ENCLOSURE WALL UNITS : METAL TRIM 
Sweet's, : Sweet's, : Sweet's, : Sweet's, : Sweet's, 


section 2f/InL : section 2h/In : section 3b/In : section 30h/In ; section 12b/In 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY Member of the QD Stee Family 
DEPT. K. 4031 WEST BURNHAM STREET * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN ariantraA © BALTIMORE © B 

CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ DALLAS @® DENVER @ DETROIT @ KANSASCITY @ LOS ANGELES @© MILWAUKEE @ MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS @ NEW YORK @ ST. LOUIS. 


FALO e@ CHICAGO 
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THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. 
LIGHTING FIXTURE DIVISION 
Executive Office: 410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Kentucky, Dept. AF-11 
Leaders In Creative Lighting 





Today’s trend: 
distinctive lighting fixtures... 
and more of them 





Far More Decorative! More Practical... 
Gives Better Control of Light Levels 


Huge, cumbersome, unsightly lighting fixtures are fast becoming 
unmourned relics of the past. Through the multiple use of highly 
decorative units for general, local and accent lighting, architects 

and decorators are achieving complete coordination between exterior and 
interior design. They are free to unify or diversify the visual effect or 
“feeling” of the architectural whole. 


And the practical advantages equal the esthetic : 


@ Virtually EXACT control of light levels at every point in any area. 
@ Complete harmony of design among all fixtures whether for accent, 
local or general lighting. 
@ Simple, relatively inexpensive change of decorative 
values when desired. 
e@ Easier maintenance. 
These and other “Inspiration-Lighting™” ideas by MOE Light are embodied 
in a helpful catalog, “Lighting for Commerical Installations’ —yours with 
the compliments of MOE Light if requested on your professional letterhead. 











Inspiration-Lighting 
by MOE Light for 


Applications 


Distinctive Commercial 
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Excerpts 


What other people are saying 


CITY CHARACTER 


The most charming cities result from lack 
of planning. This was the disquieting con- 
clusion reached by PAUL JACQUES 
GRILLO, professor of architecture at the 
University of Notre Dame, in a talk be- 
fore the Great Lakes District Regional 
Conference of the AIA. 


The beauty and greatness of cities lie 
in their personality. Character, as rare 
in architecture as in men, is also the most 
cherished quality in both. We know that 
we may fall in love with a city because of 
its extraordinary charm and uniqueness 
of personality—but certainly not because 
it is clean, easy to drive through, or be- 
cause it makes a lovely picture on a piece 
of paper. 

What places remain on the list of cities 
with charm and personality—friends we 
dream of visiting again? Are they not all 
cities that could win grand prizes for 
their filth? Istanbul, Venice, Marseilles, 
or Lisbon. They all are old cities grown 
out of nowhere, without plan, without ar- 
chitects, flouting all rules, ignoring all the 
laws and even the name of town planning, 
but realizing organic miracles of art and 
delight for the pedestrian. They are all 
cities in size, but villages at heart. 

Now, if we take our American cities and 
try to list also the ten dearest to our 
hearts, cities that mean something to us, 
cities that gave us a thrill the first time 
we discovered them—a thrill that we feel 
again and again as we come to know them 
better—we may find high on the list down- 
town Manhattan, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, or even the microscopic Carson City, 
Nevada. 

What do we find particularly successful 
in the design of these towns? Certainly 
not the narrow crooked streets of down- 
town Manhattan, the 20-per-cent slopes of 
the most idiotic and dearest streets of San 
Francisco, the flytraps of New Orleans, 
and the dirt road that proudly calls itself 
the main street of Nevada’s capital city. 
What we are aware of is a sensation of 
constant surprise, of delighted expectancy. 
We feel as though we were led by the 
hand of a friend into wonders of enchant- 
ment and new impressions. 

If we try to analyze the greatest suc- 
cesses in city architecture in the U.S., we 
find them to be the result of sheer plan- 
ning heresy. If our forefathers had fol- 
lowed the rules, we would not today enjoy 
the superbly crazy trip up San Francisco’s 
Powell Street in a cable car where stran- 
gers meeting for the first time become 
best friends within two blocks. We would 
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not have this supreme restaurant in Car- 
son City that advertises itself as not being 
in Duncan Hines. The tip of Manhattan 
and its disorderly skyline would not make 
our heart skip a beat when our ship, back 
from abroad, turns the point of the Nar- 
rows at dawn—because we would have 
instead some kind of military skyline of a 
rhythmic pattern of well-classified boxes 
a la Le Corbusier. 


ART MEETS ARCHITECTURE 


It will not be easy to entice art out of the 
galleries, museums, and private collec- 
tions, where it has been driven, into 
man’s everyday environment, where it 
belongs. But the experiences of Architect 
VICTOR GRUEN in integrating art and 
architecture prove that it can be done. 
These experiences were the basis of his 
recent speech before the Architectural 
League of New York. 


Art and architecture are like two people 
who haven’t seen one another since early 
childhood and suddenly meet again, act- 
ing clumsy and awkward. Their com- 
munications are slow and troublesome. 
They have grown apart over the years. 
They can’t remember each other’s faces 
and characteristics, and both feel upset 
about the peculiarities which each of 
them has acquired in the long years of 
separation. 

In architecture, as in the arts, the 
problem lies not in style. Organic archi- 
tecture and functional architecture both 
can be happy with art in their fashion. 
There is, however, one style of architec- 
ture rather dominant in this country, 
which, in its relationship to the arts, is 
definitely segregationalist. It is the 
“janitorial style.’ Its expressions are 
guided by the broomstick of the mainte- 
nance man who, for example, may decree 
that all interiors must be painted a dirty- 
ish brown because they won’t show dirt. 
The janitorial style is opposed to any- 
thing which needs cleaning, washing, 
polishing, or any other type of mainte- 
nance. 

Behind the janitor stands, of course, 
the client. In order to change his atti- 
tude, we have to use specific arguments. 
In most cases, we have to convince him 
that an inspiring environment, that in- 
deed, expressions of art, are good for 
business. He wants it to be proved to him 
that the capital investment in art can be 
amortized quickly and profitably. Inas- 


continued on page 192 
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much as these are facts which can be the beasts outside their cages. Maybe art, 
proven to be true, we are not engaging in when let out of the cages should, at least 
any devious activity if we proceed along for a time, not roar too loudly in order 
these lines. We are only living up to our not to create the panicky screaming: “The 
professional duty of giving the client not lions are loose!” 
just what he wants but what he ought to 
want. One of the family 

And finally, we have to sell the idea 
of integrating art with our environment Art itself, used to the life behind the 
to the public. The public, which for a iron bars of the zoological gardens, accus- 
century and a half has seen art only in tomed to being fed by expert keepers in 
the zoos of museums and art galleries, is cages labeled as to species, is, when let 
bewildered and scared if it meets up with free, just about as scared as the public. 
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struction. Peterson engineering service is 
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It has forgotten how to live in the open 
spaces, exposed to wind and weather, to 
sunshine and the wide blue sky. It is 
embarrassed to be observed and touched 
by people engaged in their daily tasks, 
with all bars removed. 

For the inmates of the zoo and the 
zoo visitors to meet out in the open with 
full understanding and real mutual en- 
joyment will take some years, maybe a 
century. Herbert Read, the English art 
critic and historian, says: “Art must be 
regarded as a necessity, like bread and 
water; but like bread and water, it must 
be accepted as a matter of course; it 
must be an integral part of our daily 
life, and must not be made a fuss of. It 
should be treated, not as a guest, not 
even as a paying guest, but as one of the 
family.” 

In order for us to be familiar with art, 
it must become part of our daily environ- 
ment. In order to make this possible, our 
environment has to be replanned and re- 
shaped, and this is where the contribu- 
tion of the architect is overpoweringly 
important. It is his task to recreate our 
man-made environment in such manner 
that it is both fully utilitarian and, to re- 
phrase Corbusier, “full of grace, of smile, 
and of delight.” 

Architecture’s noblest aim and greatest 
obligation is to hold body and soul to- 
gether. We have to stop the anachronistic 
spreading of cities and suburbia and the 
destruction of nature and landscape. We 
have to reshape our cities into places 
where one can not only work but also 
really live. We have to unscramble the 
melee of machines and flesh, of automo- 
biles and pedestrians. We have to bring 
order into the chaotic conglomeration of 
the urban scene—and we will have to act 
pretty fast because soon we will be a na- 
tion with 60 million automobiles and no 
place to go. 


Breaking the unsound barrier 


I know from my own experience [in the 
development of the Northland and East- 
land shopping centers in Detroit and the 
Southdale shopping center in Minneapolis 
—ED.] of the sweat and blood which was 
involved in the achievement and the tre- 
mendous amount of energy which was 
spent in persuading clients, not only to 
make the necessary financial investment, 
but also to risk public criticism. A great 
amount of work was expended both by 
the artists and architects in the new ex- 
perience of cooperating with each other. 
At first we had to reach, in the beginning 
stages of the project development, an un- 
derstanding about our roles; we had to 
agree on points of-basic philosophy as to 
the character, size, placement, color, ma- 
terials, and so on. Then there were hun- 
dreds of technica] difficulties, all arising 
from the fact that the artists were con- 
fronted with a task which was generally 
foreign to them, of creating work for 

continued on page 194 
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1.B.M. building being erected 
in Detroit, Mich. 

Architect: Pedersen & Tilney 
of New York. 


Gen. Contractor: R. E. Dailey 
& Co. of Detroit, Mich. 


MOYNAHAN 
CURTAIN WALLS 


go UP in a JIFFY 
STAY UP forever 


Erection started July 1. Five weeks later the entire building 
was enclosed with Moynahan aluminum curtain walls. . . 
walls that will remain weathertight during the years ahead. 


Moynahan curtain walls assemble rapidly because they are 
scientifically engineered and precisely manufactured. Their 
resistance to the forces of nature has been proven over and 
over again in the wind tunnel at Flat Rock. Here, wind and 
water have been smashed against standard curtain walls in 
excess of 120 miles per hour without any indication of leak- 
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confidence. 
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“Marine metamorphosis’ 
by Morris Brose. 


Granite “hippo” 
by William McVey. 
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outdoors. Close cooperation was _ neces- 
sary to assure proper effectiveness, 
weather resistance, wind resistance, and 
proper outdoor scale. 

What are the results of the common 
efforts of the 20 artists participating on 
these projects, and ourselves? [For some 
of the results in Gruen’s Detroit and 
Minneapolis shopping centers, see photos, 
ieft—ED. ] 

Nothing earth-shaking has been ac- 
complished. The individual works of art 
will be judged differently by various 
people. Some might be regarded as out- 
right corny, and others as too highbrow, 
but that seems rather unimportant. What 
is significant is that we have succeeded 
in creating environments which, freed of 
mechanized traffic and other disturbing in- 
fluences, give an opportunity for people 
on foot to look, observe, and contemplate. 
We have tried to live up to this newly 
found chance of bringing people and the 
arts together. We have done so not only 
through sculpture and murals, but also 
through graphics expressions, landscap- 
ing, and street furniture. 

The concrete results of these efforts 
were many: 





> We have broken through the “unsound 
barrier” which clients had erected in 
their own minds against the use of any- 
thing not purely utilitarian in architec- 
ture. 

>» We have done so in the framework 
of projects which are true expressions of 
our society which, whether we like it or 
not, is a business society, and we have 
met the problem head-on in purely com- 
mercial surroundings. 


>» We have brought the public on a fa- 
miliar footing with art. The 25-million 
shoppers who visit these centers yearly 
take these expressions of art now in their 
daily stride. Housewives arrange their 
rendezvous at the “giraffe” or “the 
golden trees” and the children climb on 
the “bear.” There is a general naive en- 
joyment of the fountains and the sculp- 
tures. 


> Finally, the artists who have worked 
with us enthusiastically have come io the 
realization that their work can be a 
dynamic part of man-made environment. 
Thus we have progressed somehow 
against certain prejudices prevailing be- 
tween art and society which Herbert Read 
has described as follows: 

“The notion of an art .. . divorced 
from the general process of social de- 
velopment is an illusion; and, since the 
artist cannot escape the transformation 
of life which is always in progress, he had 
better take stock of his position and play 
his part in the process. If he believes 
in the reality and the importance of the 
artistic activity in itself, he must see that 
that activity is integrated with the other 
social activities which constitute the ac- 
tive totality of social development.” 


END 
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New Stran-Steel 


LOAD-BEARING 
PUNCHED 
CHANNEL STUDS 


Light Weight ...Load Bearing ...Larger Web 
Openings Give Maximum Clearance for Pipes 
and Conduit ... Easy Attachment of Metal 
Lath and Collaterals . . . Attractive Design 
.. . Low Cost 






New Stran-Steel Punched Channel Studs have been spe- 
cifically designed to meet the demands of modern archi- 
tecture for a more versatile lightweight steel framing. 
They are stronger, to provide high load bearing capabili- 
ties without sacrificing low cost or light weight; attractively 
designed, to present a pleasing appearance as exposed 
members. Large triangular openings provide more clear- 
ance for pipes and conduit. More flange area permits easy 
attachment of metal lath or collaterals. New Stran-Steel 
studs are ideal for exterior curtain wall, four-hour wall, 
spandrel wall framing, exterior and interior load bearing 
walls, high bay partitions, jamb studs and architectural 
treatment. Track and bridging are available for use with 
the studs. 

Punched Channel Studs are the newest addition to the 
complete system of Stran-Steel structural components-— 
lightweight steel for economical, space- and time-saving 
construction of commercial or industrial buildings, single 
or multi-floor. For specifications, mail the coupon now or 
contact your Stran-Steel Architectural Products dealer. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under Steel. 


Dept. A-63 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan e Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL Gla CORPORATION 
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AND 
LOCK 


Take no chances on accidental pivoting. This 
stainless steel key-operated lock stays 
locked to all but those who are authorized 
to carry keys. While stylishly diminutive, it 
passes the most exacting tests for precision 
and durability. 


Positive automatic locking in the 180 
washing position is an added feature of 
Michaels’ VPA-1 aluminum pivoted window. 


Write Department A for VPA-1 
Refer to Sweet’s Architectural File 3a/Mi 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
P. 0. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky 
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WHAT MAKES ONE SCHOOL “BETTER’’? 


continued from page 106 


and the Homestead School are striking. The gross floor 
areas are quite comparable (23,000 square feet vs. 
26,710 square feet), as are the total costs ($430,121 vs. 
$459,082). The socio-economic factors involved are 
almost identical, each school having been set in the midst 
of a fast-growing community characterized by owner- 
occupied homes in the $15,000 to $20,000 price range. 
On the other hand, there are some differences, as there 
are between all schools: Collins has a kitchen for noon 
meals, Homestead sends the children home for lunch 
(a fact that has been taken into account in FORUM’s cost 
comparisons) ; Collins has a school population of 415 
in grades kindergarten through sixth, Homestead has 
325 enrolled in grades kindergarten through third. 
But the big difference between the two schools lies 
in net educational area. This includes all of the space 


Further comparison 





Special subjects (music, art, etc.) are taught in two totally 
different environments. At Homestead (above), which leaves its 
activities room free for library browsing, pupils are taught music 
and other skills in their own room by their own teacher. At 








Imaginative play areas outside the Homestead School (above) 
offer built-in equipment, can double as outdoor classrooms. Collins’ 
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used by children and faculty for teaching, administra- 
tion, special activities, and recreation ; it does not include 
Collins’ kitchen, either school’s boiler room, or corridors. 
Collins, the less generous school, has a net educational 
area of 12,757 square feet; Homestead’s is 17,685 square 
feet. In terms of area per pupil, therefore, the contrast 
is between Collins’ 31 square feet of net educational 
area per child and Homestead’s astonishing 54. And, in 
terms of the dollars spent on each educational square 
foot per pupil, the more “luxurious” school turns out to 
be the better buy: dividing the total educational area 
into the total school cost, each foot of educational area 
works out to an estimated $34 at the Collins School and 
only $26 at Homestead. This last factor, usually over- 
looked, provides the truest measure of the two schools’ 
relative economic value. 


of excellence vs. mediocrity. 





Collins (above), the pupils are taken to a special activities room, 
where the conditions are even tighter (15 feet by 22 feet, 11% 
inches) than those in home rooms. 





play fields, by contrast, are bare and formalized, allowing no 
integration of indoor and outdoor spaces. END 
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New Idea: Metal curtain walls with castings. 
A welcome relief from the monotonous sea 
of flat panels. Now Michaels can offer high 
relief panels for contemporary building. The 
depth and rich texture of cast aluminum, 
and the touch of color for emphasis, make 
these castings an interesting new medium 
for economical architectural design. 


Write Department A for CWA-2, Supplement No. 4 
Refer to Sweet's Architectural File 3a/Mi 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
P. 0. Box 668, Covington, Kentucky 
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BUILD LOW-COST SCHOOLS 
THAT GO UP FAST WITH TRUSCON 
“GO-TOGETHER’ PRODUCTS 






















Here’s an efficient type of construction which has been developed by architects working 
with Truscon to achieve low-cost school design. This special adaptation of standard 
Truscon products has the added advantage of fast school erection and occupancy. 

This method lets you take advantage of the speed and economies of off-site construc- 
tion. The flexible design is based upon your use of economical, readily available 
standard steel building products—Truscon Vision-Vent® Window Walls, Clerespan” 
and Open Truss Steel Joists, Ferrobord® Steeldeck Roofing, Truscon Steel Doors and 
Frames, Truscon Reinforcing Products. 

As presently utilized, the design is flexible with the use of either a 9’ 0” module or a 
16’ 0” module to allow best economy with Steel Joists and Ferrobord Roofdeck. 
Clerespan Joists and “O-T” Steel Joists are designed to meet local code requirements 
for loading conditions. 

Simplified construction methods and modular design provide a permanent high- 
quality building that will be an asset to any community. This is Class A construction 
using fire-safe materials. Vision-Vent panels can be in the color of your choice. 
Expansion possibilities protect against obsolescence. 

Truscon will be happy to work with school officials, architects, and builders in varying 
the basic concept to meet local traditions and customs. 






REPUBLIC STEEL 
TRUSCON DIVISION 


FREE BOOKLET gives details. Send coupon for your copy. 
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GRAND CENTRAL’S WOLFSON 


taking to date. Wolfson freely admits 
that he is up against one of the tough- 
est combinations of problems a promot- 
er or a builder could face. There are 
first, the ordinary real estate problems. 
“As in any commercial office building,” 
says Wolfson, “the first question is: 
will it rent, and at what price? Then, 
of course, you have to get tenants, and 
then mortgage money—a lot of both 
in this case. Once the land and tenant 
leases are signed, you’ve reached the 


le 


18,600 sq. ft. 334,” Edge-Grain Ironbound Floor in Women's Gym, Michigon State U., East Lansing, Mich. Arch.: 
Ralph R. Calder, Detroit, Gen’! Contr.: Granger Bros., Lansing. Installer: Whitcomb-Baver Flooring, Inc., Detroit. 





continued from page 133 


point of no return. You’re hooked, and 
everything you have is on the line.” 

In Grand Central, Wolfson also has 
the considerable structural problem of 
meshing the footings for..a 50-story 
building into the fan of railheads and 
platforms coming into the station, with- 
out disrupting the 500-odd trains that 
enter and leave daily. This detail alone 
could cost as much as $4 to $5 million 
over “normal” foundations for this size 
of building. There is also the problem 





IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* HARD MAPLE FLOOR 


For MSU coeds, physical education is an important part of 
college training. And the gymnasium floor used by hundreds 
of students every school day is an important part of the uni- 
versity’s physical education facilities. 

An edge-grain Ironbound Northern Hard Maple floor was a 
“must” for this important installation because of its smooth, 
natural beauty, uniform resiliency and long-run economy. 

Ironbound’s uniform resiliency, assured by layers of mastic 
and cork under the flooring, prevents sore ankles and leg mus- 
cles. And its exclusive sawtooth steel splines interlock the 
durable maple strips to keep the floor tight and resistant to 
wear, long lasting and economical. 

For full information on Ironbound for schools, industrial 
plants and public buildings, write to Robbins Flooring Com- 
pany, Reed City, Michigan, Attention: Dept. AF-1158. 
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Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 
Maple Flooring 
Resilient Floors and other hardwood flooring 
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of moving 25,000 people, plus visitors, 
in and out of what is already the most 
heavily traveled area in town. 

To complicate matters further, Wolf- 
son would like to balance economics 
against esthetics and come up with a 
truly significant piece of civic arch- 
itecture for Grand Central City. In 
the past, Wolfson, like other specu- 
lative builders in Manhattan, has pro- 
duced only buildings which have, 
in effect, been designed by highly 
competitive rent schedules, by New 
York’s ancient “wedding-cake” zon- 
ing envelope, and by the present 
widespread fixation on bland, shiny 
curtain walls. On this job, however, 
Wolfson decided to get some first-rate 
design advice. From a list of leading 
architects supplied by his own long- 
time architect, Richard Roth, Wolfson 
picked the two top names and hired as 
consultants Walter Gropius, former 
dean of Harvard’s School of Design, 
and Pietro Belluschi, present dean of 
MIT’s School of Architecture. 

Roth’s original design, which was 
tailored to Wolfson’s specification of 3 
million square feet of rentable space. 
is undergoing further study. The first 
counterproposal by the new consultants 
was for a slimmer, more freestanding 
tower with slab sides faceted into a 
shape that in plan resembles an elon- 
gated hexagon or lozenge. But the Gro- 
pius-Belluschi plan provided for only 
1.5 million square feet, which Wolfson’s 
figures show would be uneconomical on 
this highly valuable site. Present stu- 
dies are being made on a compromise 
of some 2.5 million square feet (which 
would still top the RCA building’s 2.3 
million square feet). 

The search for the ideal combination 
is proceeding. Yet, like other realtors, 
Wolfson is still genuinely puzzled 
about how to integrate good architec- 
ture with good business. “In a heavily 
built-up place like New York,” he says 
“doing anything to improve the city is 
so terribl;,; terribly costly. Our ‘wed- 
ding cakes’ are not the architects’ fault, 
but the fault of competitive economics 
and New York zoning, and the builders 
who must work within their bounds.” 

Perhaps Wolfson will not be able to 
bridge the gap between New York’s 
tight economics and the great archi- 
tectural spaces and structures the city 
so sorely needs. Perhaps Grand Central 
City, if it is built, will have to be an 
architectural compromise. But chances 
seem good that it will be built, for as 
even one skeptic about the project con- 
cedes, “When Wolfson starts something, 
he usually succeeds.” END 
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FOR ROCKEFELLER CENTER'S 
NEW TIME & LIFE BUILDING 


CURTAIN 
WALLS 


IN ALUMINUM 
BY 


GENERAL BRONZE 


Latest addition to world famous Rockefeller Center in 
New York City is the new 48 story TIME & LIFE Building 
now being erected on the Avenue of the Americas at 50th Street. 


In achieving a truly majestic appearance for this attractive 
new building the architects, Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris, 
have used large 28 ft. curtain wall bays between narrow vertical 
piers of limestone extending the full height of the building. 


Dark gray expanded metal and glass spandrel units, set within 
a dark alumilited grid, are given a pleasing contrast by 

two deep mullions in each bay with outside facing of natural 
aluminum. An unusual feature of the building is the way the 
architects have used these deep mullions to house the air duct 
risers for the building’s air conditioning system. 


PA SAN RANT, SS NEN NE AE SIBENE SH 


For detailed information on General Bronze products— 
curtain wall systems, windows, revolving doors, architectural 
metal work—give us a call or see our catalogs in Sweet's. 


Time & Life Building, New York, N. Y. 
Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris 
Contractors: George A. Fuller Co. 

John Lowry, Inc. 


i 
a 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION Fn d 2] ee Se ~ 


SALE rr tf ) PARK AVE NEW v RK 


PERMATITE DIVISION — Custom-built Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows 


STEEL WELDMENTS, INC 


and Doors. BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment 


DIVISION — Custom fabrication in Steel and Iron 
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RUBBER AND VINYL FLOORING 


helps neduee 4oclock diag! 


When feet hurt .. . sales tumble. And you're just the “efficiency expert’’ who can solve 
the problem of 4 o'clock “drag'’—by specifying colorful, luxurious WRIGHT flooring. 
Completely quiet and comfortable underfoot, WRIGHT floors are noted for 
giving years and years of trouble-free service . . . are easily maintained with a 
> | minimum of care. For your next department store project—or any project 
> where foot comfort and noise reduction are especially important— 
specify WRIGHT Rubber or All-Vinyl Tile Flooring. 


WW BE GHW MANUFACTURING COMPANY « A Div. of Mastic Tile Corporation of America 
Houston, Tex. * Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. Wé-11, BOX 128, Vails Gate, New York 
Please send me free samples and full information on Wright Rubber and All-Vinyl Tile Flooring. 


NAME ADDRESS CITY ZONE STATE 
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PHOTOS: COURTESY ““CASABELLA”™ 
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A continuing review of international building 


HARMONY IN 


VENICE 





At a bend in Venice’s Giudecca 
Canal, Architect Ignazio Gar- 
della has built a villa that 
offers an unusual solution to 
the problem of relating a con 
temporary building to more 
venerable neighbors. Whereas 
the eighteenth-century church 
next door is balanced and 
serene, the villa is irregular 
and lively (see details above 
and far left). But the villa is 
not so offbeat as it first ap- 
pears: it is painted in tradi- 
tional colors (brick-red plaster, 
white trim, green shutters), it 
repeats the church’s tall win 
dows, and, more importantly, it 
works as a mediator between 
the classic church and the 
neighborhood’s more _raffish 
buildings (left). 
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GERMAN ECONOMY 





Prefabrication in Germany has 
reached the point where a dis- 
tinctive electrical parts factory 
can be built for minimal cost 
with the aid of imaginative 
architects. Using prefabricated 
masonry wall and roof panels 
(below) to cover a simple 
steel skeleton, Essen Archi- 
tects Schulze-Fielitz, von Al- 
tenstadt, and von Rudolff de- 
vised a basic factory for $1.50 
per square foot (not counting 
foundation and heating), 25 
per cent below average cost. 
Yet the factory fits winsomely 
into the rural landscape (left). 











HUNGARIAN BRUTALITY 


Beyond Budapest, 45 miles 
from the Soviet border, stands 
a new tobacco processing plant 
that, in its formidable appear- 
ance, tells much about Hun- 
gary’s current architectural 
style. The planner of the build- 
ing, Rimanéczy Gyula, designed 
it for three operations: tobacco 
storage (1), curing and fer- 
mentation (2), worker educa- 
tion (3). He then constructed 
the plant with a bare, rein- 
forced concrete frame and with 
cladding so _ indiscriminately 
brutal that it might conceal 
anything from a prison to an 
old-fashioned gasworks. 


COURTESY : “*MAGYAR EPITOMUVESZET”’ 
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Like Frank Lloyd Wright’s fa- 
mous Price Tower, this 15-story 
office building tower for the 
J.R. Geigy Company (chem- 
icals) in Basel, Switzerland 
has a strongly textured look 
and is marked by stabilizing 
fins that jut out from the 
building’s mass. But unlike 
the Price Tower whose interior 
is ingeniously divided into liv- 
ing and working spaces, the 
design of Swiss Architects 
Martin and Karl Burckhardt 
offers a more standard floor 
(see plan, top). Also, the fins 
of this building do not radiate 
out from the center, but are 
actually wind-bracing devices 
which are shaped to contain 
air-conditioning ducts and 
other necessary services. 


PETER HEMAN, COURTESY 
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The upswept roof line and 
cantilevered balconies of Lon- 
don’s newest apartment build- 
ing, Great Arthur House (be- 
low), would appear sprightly 
in any city, but in London 
they look downright shock- 
ing. For the city’s building 
codes have long _ militated 
against the building of any- 
thing that is experimental, 
either esthetically or struc- 
turally. Architects Chamberlin, 


WINGS OVER LONDON 


Powell & Bon got their design 
approved on the basis that 
everything was functional (the 
wings on the roof contain 
two 5,000-gallon water tanks 
—see sketch, right; the bal- 
conies help stabilize the inner 
cross walls). Functional or 
not, the building offers about 
the most delightful view (from 
the rooftop “Bellvedere”’— 
left) and roofscape (right, be- 
low) to be found in London. 


PHOTOS: (ABOVE) DE BURGH CALWEY, COURTESY “‘ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW"; (BELOW & RIGHT) ALFRED CRACKNELI 








CourRTEsY “‘souw"’ 


FRAMED IN RIO 


The renowned Brazilian Archi- 
tect Affonso Eduardo Reidy 
has designed an intimate the- 
ater in Rio de Janeiro that, in 
contrast with his usual gigan- 
tic, undulating structures, is 
quite modest and precise. He 
has made the difficult job of 
bringing a theater’s many ele- 


ments under artistic control 
look easy by putting the three 
major elements under a sim- 
ple, M-shaped concrete frame 
and by sheathing the sides in 
textured wood and aluminum 
panels. Out front is a canopy 
which mirrors the theater’s 
dominant form. END 
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Long Span M-0) E [ H Produces 
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Interior View of The Satellite Bowl — a new bowling center in Inkster, 
Michigan. In this unique structure, the ceiling effect was achieved by 
utilizing Mahon M-Deck to provide the Structural Roof Unit, the Finished 
Ceiling Material, and the Acoustical Treatment. Campbell Engineering Co., 
Architects and Engineers. Campbell Construction Co., General Contractors. 


Serving the Construction Industry Through Fabrication of Structural 
Steel, Steel Plate Components, and Building Products 





















Combined Roof and Acoustical Ceiling 





MAHON 


Long Span 
M-DECK SECTIONS 


4 


SECTION M1-OB 
OPEN BEAM DEPTH 3", 4%", 6” or 714" 








b> 
<— PERFORATED AREA —> 
SECTION M2SR (Acoustical) 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 3°, 4%", 6° or 7%" 


a 





~~ 
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e—— LIGHT DIFFUSER ——>1 


SECTION MIT (Treffer) 
DEPTH 6° or 7%" 








<——~ PERFORATED AREA 
SECTION M2 (Acoustical) 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 1%", 3", 4%", 6 or 7%" 


At Left: Cross Section of Long Span M-Deck 
Combined Roof-Ceiling with Troffer Lighting. 
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in Clear Span Roof Construction! 


Roof is Supported by 126 Foot Laminated Wood Arches on 


23'- 6" Centers; M-Deck Spans from Arch to Arch 





* OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES: 

e M-Floors (Electrified Cellular Steel Sub-Floors) 

e Insulated Metal Curtain Walls 

e Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls 

e Rolling Steel Doors (Standard or Underwriters’ Labeled) 

e Steel Roof Deck 

e Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 

e Acoustical and Troffer Forms 

e Acoustical Metal Walls and Partitions 

e Acoustical Metal Ceilings 

e Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erection 


e Steel Plate Components—Riveted or Welded 


vy For INFORMATION See SWEET’S FILES 
or Write for Catalogues 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY © Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


of Steel and Aluminum MM A - (} N 
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} Plywood shear walls or plywood sheathed “baffles” 
t may be used in lieu of tie rods to take lateral thrust. 


Tilted roof planes (each a rigid plywood diaphragm) provide mutual 
support at ridge, permit long, clear spans. Diaphragm action trans- 
fers horizontal thrust to steel ties or fir plywood end walls. 


FIR PLYWOO 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 

John Lyon Reid & Partners, San Francisco, Calif. 
Partners in Charge: William A. Gillis, A.1.A., 
and Dr. Alexander Tarics, Structural Engineer 


Tuis folded plate plywood roof system developed 
for an expandable community school offers a 
straightforward solution to the problem of obtain- 
ing a high degree of design flexibility at low cost. 


The basic tent-shaped canopy units may be 
placed separately or combined in series or rows to 
cover any given area. With supports needed only 
at wide intervals, walls and partitions may be 
arranged or re-arranged as needed. 


Structurally, the system relies on the outstand- 
ing diaphragm strength of the plywood sheathing. 
The roof planes—each a rigid plywood diaphragm 
—are inclined to form a giant inverted “V”’ beam, 
eliminating posts or trusses normally required for 
support under the ridge. Because the roof is self- 
supporting at the center, rafter spans can be nearly 
doubled, e.g., up to 50 feet with 4x 14’s on four foot 
centers. Diaphragm action also permits ties and 
supporting columns to be placed at wide intervals. 


ONE OF A SERIES FROM “SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE” 

. a portfolio collection of out- 4 i 
standing designs by six leading - ane 
architectural firms. Material in- 
cludes details on folded plate roof 
system shown above. For free copy, 
write (USA only) Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 





Also write for information about 
design and engineering consulta- 
tion services 





new approaches to structural design with fir plywood 


‘ee 


TENT-SHAPED ROOF UNITS 





Basic units can be arranged 
in series or rows as needed 
























Glass Filler 
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| _ Alternate Solid & Perforated 


+} 4 x 8 Wall Panel 





‘|—— Perforated Plywood 








Insulation Batt 











Plywood 





The interior may be left open for classroom uses 
. .. or divided into smaller areas by movable partitions 


2 x 2 Spacer 24” 










































LATE 


LITY FOR AN EXPANDA 


























Units can be added as needed 


Illustrations based on designs by John Lyon Reid & Partners 
3. a large high school 
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This is Terrazzo Chip... 
in KENTILE Solid Vinyl Tile 


... the only resilient tile flooring that 
captures the monolithic character of 


troweled-on Terrazzo, 


In rich, matched 


pairs for contrast and harmony. 


RENDERED BoOORE 


available in Solid Vinyl, Vinyl Asbestos, 


Asphalt, Cork and Rubber Tile. 


..over 175 decorator colors! 





SPECIFICATIONS: 


SIZE: 
g" x g" 


THICKNESSES: 
. 080",1/8" 


COLORS: 

(In the order shown) 
Tennessee 

Dark Tennessee 
Dark Sandstone 
Sandstone 

Dark Granite 
Granite 



















Engineering Campus, 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, 
St. Louis. Harris Armstrong, 
architect; Belt & Given, 
mechanical engineers; 
MacDonald Construction Co., 
general contractor; 

T. J. Sheehan Co. and 
Sodemann Heat & Power Co., 
mechanical contractors. 


Engineering ‘“‘Campus” Provides Ideal Environment 
for McDonnell Aircraft Corporation Engineers 


McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, a leading 
producer of military aircraft, missiles and 
components, rates its beautiful new Engineer- 
ing Campus as “the most efficient and most 
desirable quarters that have ever been available 
to any company for its engineering activities.” 


To illustrate, a Johnson Pneumatic Tempera- 
ture Control System assures McDonnell engi- 
neers of the best working climate today’s air 
conditioning can produce. Instead of ordinary 
thermostats, which control the dry bulb tem- 
perature only, the specially planned system 
utilizes Comfostats, the modern humidity- 
compensated thermostats made exclusively by 
Johnson. By automatically regulating the 
temperature in relation to humidity changes, 
Johnson Comfostats offer maximum flexibility 
and accuracy in meeting comfort demands 
under varying conditions of room size, occu- 
pancy, use and exposure. 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE 


Even more precise regulation is provided in 
the Campus’ bomb shelter and electronic data 
processing areas, which are controlled on a 
constant temperature and humidity basis. 


For “after-hours” heating and cooling savings, 
Comfostats throughout the buildings may be 
centrally reset by groups to maintain non- 
occupancy economy temperature levels with- 
out humidity compensation. 


An expertly engineered control system by 
Johnson can help assure any building, small or 
large, of the thermal environment best suited 
to its needs. A nearby Johnson engineer will 
welcome the opportunity to explain how the 
superior comfort and economy features of 
Johnson Pneumatic Controls can be applied 
to your clients’ buildings. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 


INSTALLATION °* SINCE 1885 





THE ONLY 
INSTRUMENT 
OF ITS KIND 


The Johnson Comfostat controls 


from ‘‘effective’’ temperatures, 
regulating temperature in pro- 
portion to humidity changes 
Since comfort at any given 
tempereture varies according 
to the relative humidity, this 
humidity-compensated instru- 
ment meets modern comfort 
demands with greater accuracy 
than ordinary room thermostats, 
which control the dry bulb tem- 
perature only. 

















